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ANY who think it imperative that.their 

parlor and dining-rooms should be 
large, airy, and well lighted, sleep night af- 
ter night in little seven-by-nine bedrooms, 
with never a thought as to the harm this 
practice causes. 

All do, or sbould, spend eight hours of 
the twenty-four in bed; and while we are 
asleep our bodies are more liable to con- 
tract disease than during our waking hours. 
If the air of the room be foul, loaded with 
vapors from the kitchen, or the bed and 
bedding impregnated with gases and exha- 
lations from all the ancestors who have slept 
in them for generations past, one cannot 
hope for sound, refreshing slumber. The 
body throws off, every day, a large quantity 
of effete matter. Every night many ounces 
of this are absorbed into the bed and its 
coverings, and it is only by the most persis- 
tent effort on the part of those having the 
care of these things that they can be render- 
ed fit for continued service. 

I would rather, any night, hang un on a 

g, or lie on a shelf, than sleep on a goose- 
eather bed, which, having been in the fami- 
ly for, goodness knows how long, and hav- 
ing been in requisition in cases of sickness, 
births, and deaths, has become a sort of 
monument to the departed worthies who 
have rested on it. Such beds are usually 
the pride of the housewife, and when she 
has conducted you to the spare chamber, 
and given you permission to repose on this 
feather idoi, she feels that she has conferred 
on you a great favor. 

If any of fou have such beds in your pos- 
session by all means have them renovated 
as soon as there is a machine for this pur- 
pose within fifty miles. 

Mattresses of hair or wool are much more 
desirable than feather beds; but in our cold 
climate these latter may be used six months 
of the year without injury, if kept in a clean- 
ly condition. A husk or excelsior mattress 
makes a very comfortable resting-place if a 
tuck be placed on top of it. This is made 
by taking thin, unbleached cloth, and tacking 
ithe same as a comforter, putting in about 
six pounds of cotton. Measure it about 
three inches longer than the mattress to al- 
low for making. 

It is not well tosleep with the head too 
much elevated, though it should be higher 
than the feet. One medium-sized pillow is 
enough for health, but all the beds should 
be furnished with two setts, as some cannot 
sleep unless the head be high. 

Sheets should be made of two widths of 
forty-inch cloth. Make ahem from two to 
three inches in width, alike at both ends, as 
they will wear more evenly, and longer, if 
they can be changed top to bottom, and have 
thém fully three yards in length when done. 
By having them of good size the mattress 


and quilts will be kept from soiling as much 
as would be the case if they were short and 
narrow. Indeed, all bedding should be of 
ample size to tuck in well at the foot and 
sides of the bed. Many quilts and comfort- 
ers are made so small that it is impossible 
for two persons to sleep under them with 
— of comfort. 

ighteen yards of calico are required for 
a comforter. Never put in more than two 
or, at the most, three pounds of cotton. 
Two of these light ones will be much warmer 
than one weighing twice as much. 

I very much doubt the economy of spend- 
ing time to sew together in one quilt three 
thousand, or even a greater number, of 
pieces of silk orcalico. It is well to utilize 
for this purpose the pieces left from various 
garments, but there is a time when this 
economy ceases to be a virtue; and that 
most of these combinations are marvels of 
ugliness any one who views them with an 
impartial eye will testify. A white spread, 
which could be bought for a dollar and a 
quarter, would give your bed a much finer 
appearance, and you ceuld spend the time 
so used in a more advantageous manner. 
White spreads look better on ali beds, and 
are better because they can be washed with 
such comparative ease. In warm weather 
the sheets, blanket, and quilt, or spread, will 
be enough to put on the bed, but an extra 
covering should always be within reach. 
Many colds, rheumatic and neuralgic pains, 
might be avoided if every one would, invari- 
ably, sleep with a thin blanket over the 
chest in summer, no matter how hot the 
weather. When so protected, even if they 
should be exposed toa draft of air, or the 
air grow chill toward morning, no ill results 
will tollow. 

Up-stairs rooms are much more desirable 
for sleeping apartments than those situated 
oh the ground floor. I have known obsti- 
nate cases of deafness and rheumatic afflic- 
tions to result from sleeping in the latter 
place, especially where there was much 
shrubbery. Window screens are a great 
protection against changes in the weather, 
dampness, and miasma, and should always 
be used. 

Bed-curtains are an abomination. They 
keep the impure air confined so that the 
sleeper is compelled to re-breathe it many 
times, and also form a lurking place for 
dust and dirt. 

Sleeping-rooms should be thoroughly air- 
ed each day, and the bedding thrown over 
chairs tor several hours. It is a habit with 


some to make the bed before leaving the room 
in the morning, thinking it a mark of smart- 
ness and neatness to have it done thus 
early. But I think those slack people who 
run to the other extreme, and allow the beds 


to remain unmade till night, are the neater 
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of the two. If the beds be put to air imme- 
diately after rising they can be made before 
noon, the rooms put in order, and everything 
left neat for the day. Unmade beds give a 
house a very untidy appearance. 

It is fast becoming a habit with those who 
have left the culinary department to ser- 
vants, but who have not yet established a 
boudoir, to use the bedroom as a sitting- 
room in the day, and they are fast assuming 
a cozy, well furnished look unknown in the 
time when only the hours of rest were spent 
there. Here are gathered the favorite 
books and pictures, the sewing table occu- 


upper and lower sash pass each other, and 
cannot, by any means, cause a draft on the 
occupants of the room. 

Sheets and pillow-cases should be thor- 


oughly aired after the ironing. It is impos- 
sible to perfectly air a sheet that is doubled 
down smail, ready for the drawer, but this 
can be accomplished by refoiding after it 
has hung on the bars a couple of hours. 
Many colds and cases of sudden and unac- 
countable illness have their rise in the bed- 
room ; are caused by damp sheets, unhealthy 
beds, foul vapors, imperfect ventilation, too 
much or too little covering, and so forth. 

In very cold weather people sometimes 
complain that they cannot sleep warm no 
matter how much clothing they heap on the 


beds. 1 have found that this uncomfortable 


pies, with a few choice plants, one of the 
most sunny windows, and, oftentimes, a cra- 
die or some childish toy betrays the fact 
that it serves as nursery as well. 

When used in this way every door and 
window should be opened for a few mo- 
ments just before bed-time, that the air may 
be thoroughly changed, and there should be 
in every case means for ventilation during 
the night. If there 1s no other arrange- 
ment, raising the window on apiece of wood 
two or more inches deep, and wide enough 
to fill the space will be effectual. The air 
will then pass through the space where the 


feeling sometimes results from the mattress 
being too thin, or of a material which does 
not sufficiently retain the heat. Give them 
another mattress, or a sweet, clean feather 
bed, on top of the one already on, and if 
still troubled with cola feet and limbs, take a 
small blanket, double it crosswise in the mid- 
dle, and place in the bed top of the bottom 
sheet, before putting on the top one. The 
feet can be slid in between the double blan- 
ket, and it will be a great comfort to weakly 
persons. If this fails provide a warm free- 
stone for them to take to bed. ‘This is pref- 
erable to a hot-water bottle, and retains the 
heat much longer. Make a case for it of a 
piece of old quilt, or several thicknesses of 
cotton cloth, with an outer covering of flan 
nel. Have a flap to button down over the 
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end, thus avoiding all trouble of strings and 
pins. 

An apartment where the temperature runs 
down to or below freezing, is an unfit sleep- 
ing-place for any but the most robust; and, 
though there is danger of becoming enerv- 
ated by too much heat, no child, old or feeble 
person, should habitually sleep where the 
temperature is below 50 deg. Look at this 
for a moment. We spend our days in 
rooms where the heat ranges from 70 deg. to 
85 deg.; we are warmly clad, and engage 
more or less in exercise ; in the evening we 
huddle up around the fire, toast our feet and 
faces, and, at bed-time, go to a cold room, 
strip off all those warm clothes, put on a 
thin cotton garment, and jump between 
sheets which are so cold we can hardly tell 
whether they are fire or ice. Unless the 
persen is extremely healthy a great deal of 
animal heat and a vast amount of vigor must 
be expended each night in accustoming the 
body to the change. The person lies and 
sttivers, doubles up, curls up first one foot 
and then the other, hoping each moment 
the desired warmth will come, and often tries 
thus for hours, wooing the drowsy god, till 
utter weariness outweighs the cold, and 
sleep claims the sufferer for her own. In 
the morning the person is full of aches, eyes 
and head feel bad, and Nature shows by 
every means in her power that her laws 
have been outraged. ‘Then, to complete the 
terrible subjection, the sufferer must jump 
from the bed, which has just become com- 
fortably warm, doff the garment worn during 
the night, don those which have stood in the 
chill air. The mere thought of it sends the 
shivers chasing each other up and down my 
spine. 

Slop-jars should be emptied every morn- 
ing, scalded, and wiped, and every Saturday 
well cleaned with copperas water. Soiled 
clothing should not be allowed to remain in 
the rooms; and I must deprecate the use of 
those wicker and Macrame covered baskets 
which are used to contain clothes destined 
for the wash. Neither should they be kept 
in the closet. These places are apt to have 
an unpleasant odor unless provided with 
special means for ventilation, Each month 
every article should be taken out of the 
closet, and aired, and the wood work washed 
and dried before they are returned. 

Sleeping apartments should have plenty 
of light and ‘sun. Heavy curtains, and 
thick lambrequins, covering half the window, 
are undesirable; but a lambrequin hung 
above the window, and just low enough to 
cover the casing, gives a room a cozy look, 
and is not unhealthy. I think, however, the 
most desirable window covering for a cham- 
ber, is a lace lambrequin at the top, and a 
shade to roll up from the bottom. With 
this arrangement one can have the light so 


indispensabie at the toilet, and, at the same 
time, enjoy perfect seclusion, 

Of course no bedroom, whatever its fur- 
nishings, is complete without some conven- 
iences for bathing. Happily we are past 
the days when a tin dipper or old iron skil- 
let served as wash basin for the entire fami- 
ly. Even now set bowls and conan - water 
are in comparatively few houses, but the 
earthen pitcher and Bee can always be pro- 
vided. Have large pitchers; have two of 
them, or else carry ina pail of water. There 
is nothing from which company suffers more 
than the scarcity of water in the guest cham- 
ber. Provide plenty of clean, sweet-smell- 
ing towels ; — of fresh, soft water; 
have the bed and its accessories the acme 
of neatness: and, our word for it, you will 
not only find it one of the greatest luxuries 
yourselves, but ad guests, in consideration 
of it, will overlook many short-comings in 
other respects. 

There should always be folded away in 
the commode a rubber floor-cloth, or, what 
is cheaper, and answers nearly as well, a 
piece of stout, unbleached cloth, two yards 
square, to protect the floor during bathing. 

In arranging the furniture, place the bed 
where it will not be exposed to drafts of air, 
and set the dressing-case or bureau where 
the light will fall on it as much as_ possible. 
Some people seem never to think of this, 
and day after day perform their toilette du- 
ties in the rae 8 corner of the room, 
where they must strain their eyes or guess 
at effects. 

If there be room for it a sofais a most im- 
gee accessory of a well-appointed cham- 

r. Provide a thick, warm afghan to throw 
over it, and then one may lie down when- 
ever inclination cr weariness bids, and still 
preserve the bed in its gala-day attire. 

Lace shams, for bed and pillows, lined 
with some bright color, and trimmed with 
bows of ribbon, give the bed a dressy, 
tasty appearance. Whether the spread be 
of marseilles or lace it should always be re- 
moved at night. But another covering 
large enough to come well down over the 
sides should be provided. If the bed is 
dressed in lace, have a splasher of the same 
kind and design; if not, pretty ones can 
be made of muslin, or plain or figured lace. 
Measure the top of the commode, and cut 
a piece of plain cambric, of any color you 
wish, two inches less 1n length, and eighteen 
inches deep. ‘Then cut a piece of lace or 
muslin once and a half as long as the cam- 
bric and five inches deeper. Make a hem 
two inches wide top and bottom, and make 
a double run for a cord, which is put in and 
drawn up, thus forming two ruffles. Tack 
up the cambric, leaving just room enough 
between it and the top of the commode for 
the ruffle; put up the splasher, even the 
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gathers, and place bows or rosettes at each: 
corner. This is one of the prettiest of 
splashers, as well as easiest laundried. 

hen soiled slip out the cords, and it will 
be a flat piece which can be washed and 
ironed as easily as a handkerchief. 

While carpets render a room more com: 
fortable, they also make it more unhealth 
from the greater amount of dust generated, 
and the effluvia which are imprisoned in it. 
For summer a painted or oiled floor, with 
plenty of rugs, is very convenient, allowing 
the floor to be often washed, but I confess a 
preference for the carpet at all times, de- 
spite its disadvantages. One of light colors 
and mixed designs should be chosen, Pick 
up whatever litter may be noticed, and, 
whenever necessary, with hand brush and 


broom clean the more dusty portions. Once 
a month is often enough, ordinarily, to sweep 
a sleeping-room. 

Perfect neatness is ever and always the 
mark of a true lady, and nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the chamber, where 
individual taste is supposed to be exercised 
more than in the furnishing of any other 
apartment. An hour spent ina lady's dox- 
doir or chamber, will give as good an in- 
sight into her character as a six-weeks’ ac- 
quaintance, 

Never put a guest into a bed in which 
you have not at some time slept. The bed- 
clothes may be too short or narrow, there 
may not be enough pillows, the slats may be 
perceptible through the mattress, the springs 
out of order, or half a dozen other little 
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things, which would render a sleeper uncom- 
fortable, and of which you can only assure 
yourself by actual trial. 

I want to say one word to mothers in re- 
gard to, allowing children to sleep with old 
or feeble persons. It isa crucl, unhealthful 
thing, and sould not be permiited. I have 
known several cases where the death of 
young people could be directly traced to 
this cause, although the doctors called it 
consumption, and the friends, as they wiped 
their eyes over the coffin, attributed it to the 
mysterious working of Providence. oe 
rious fiddlesticks! 1 know of what those 
young people died, any person of common 
sense could not help knowing if they gave 
the case any consideration. They did dic 
of consumption, as the doctors said, but it 
was consumption of vigor and vital force ab- 
sorbed by the old people who shared their 
beds. The servants of old King David un- 


derstood this when they sought for a young 
wife to cherish and minister unto him. 
Neither should children be allowed to 
sleep with servants unless you are assured 
beyond a doubt of the purity of their lives. 
In fact, in the sleeping-room, as in every 
other department of the house, the house- 
wife and mother must exercise the utmost 
vigilance lest little foxes creep in to destroy 
the vines of order, happiness, morality and 
health, which she is carefully fostering. 
Eternal vigilance is the price, not only of 
liberty, but of everything worth striving for. 
And now, having spoken of the most im- 
portant part of housekeeping, let us turn to 
the other portions of the mansion, and’ see 
how pleasantly we can furnish a modern 
brick house, in a fashionable location, pro- 
vided we have the necessary money, and a 
husband who does not stop to calculate, 
groan, and grumble, if his dear wife does 
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consult a fashionable upholsterer, and order 
expensive things that are suited to her 
taste and convenience; for it is generally 
understood that women have more regard 
for colors, and matching of tints and tex- 
tures, than most men who pass their lives 
in banks, counting-houses, or buying and 
selling sugars, teas, lumber, cattle, or stocks. 
To furnish a house such as our illustrations 
describe, money must be spent with a liber- 
al hand, and the result will be one of sweet 
satisfaction to the fair owner, and envy to 
her friends and rivals in the fashionable 
world, which all this money has been spent 
for the sake of entering, and holding first, 
second, or third place, beginning at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, and crawling upward by 
slow degrees, crawling and bending to some, 
flattering others, bribing many with dinners 
and wine, gifts, and words of honey, cutting 
adrift from old friends, and, after all, finding 
that the struggle and the rise were not 
worth the effort, and to die unlamented by 
the acquaintances you deserted, and despised 
as a snob by those you sought to propitiate 
and make friends of. These are some of 
the penalties of striking out from the path 
that nature and birth intended you to occu- 
py, and allthese things have more or less to 


do with furnishing a house in modern style. 

In the drawing-room it is necessary that 
your visitors should be impressed with your 
wealth and good taste, hence it has, perhaps, 
been decorated, furnished, and tricked out, 
withthe sole motive of display. What mat- 
ter if the chairs are too fragile to sit upon 


with a sense of security, or the sofa impos: 


sible to lounge on at ease? so thatthe wood- 
work is rich with carving and lustrous with 
polish, and the coverings are blue satin, ali 
is well. What matter that the room is blaz- 
ing with light from three or four large plate- 
glass windows? the paper will still be white 
and gold, or tinted with paint. Of all the 
features in the drawing-room, the one pre- 
eminently intractable to management or 
modification in the artistic direction is the 
fireplace. It is undoubtedly the déte noir 
of the decorator of modern means. In 
cases where a little expansion in the way of 
cost is possible —and surely the drawing- 
room of ali others is the one most deserving 
of the exception ~— the treatment is simple 


enough: marble chimney-piece and cast-iron 


grate removed bodily; a tiled hearth, com- 
mon red tijes will do very well, and a lining 
to back and sides of opening with the same 
or common Dutch tiles, with a simple bas- 
ket-grate, a margin of stone or dove marble, 


and wooden chimney-piece painted to match 


the other woodwork in the room. 
The dining-room should be expressive 
of comfort, undoubtedly, for the drawing- 


room the corresponding influence should be 
cheerfulness. A gloomy, or even a grand, 


drawing-room, we hold to be a social mis* 
take. But cheerfulness is not synonymous 
with glitter and sparkle, nor is it to be se- 
cured by the free use of light and untoned 
colors. On the contrary, gradation and re- 
ose are more than elsewhere necessary 
in a room devoted to conversation, music, 
and other relaxations. At the same time, 
a somewhat sumptuous character naturall 
ana properly belongs to the room above all 
others in the house devoted to the amenities 
of social life. Work-rooms, eating-rooms, 
and sleeping-rooms, have all more or less 
distinctive characters determined by their 
several uses. Rooms devoted to social re- 
creation, such as is the drawing-room par 
excellence, tobe occupied when, our minds 
freed from the anxiety of daily business, and 
our bodies restored by necessary food, we 
are at leisure to enjoy the hours yet inter- 
vening before bed-time, should have, no less 
than others, an ensemble appropriate to 
them alone. 

Concerning windows, there is little that 
can be done to improve them without struct- 
ural alterations, which it is beyond our pres- 
ent province to enter upon. If, however, as 
is not unfrequently the case, a room is over- 
lighted, a suggestion may be offered of an 
inexpensive and effective improvement. 
This is to have a frame made exactly the 
size of the window between the beads, cover 
it with bolland, and, after screwing up the 
window-sashes, and papering over the 
cracks, so as to thoroughly exclude all dirt 
and dust, fix the frame so that from the out- 


side it looks like a white blind drawn down, 


On the inside stout canvas must be stretch- 
ed, and the papering of the lover part of the 
wall carried round over the shutters, if any, 
and the subase moulding should also be car- 
ried round. Above the subase fix in a 
black frame a decorative subject painted on 
a transparency. This may ” copied from 
Japanese silk pictures or embroideries, In 
the recess thus formed an old cabinet may 
stand, and the effect of the whole will be 
quaint and pleasing. The rays of the sun 
coming softly through the double thickness 
will shed a “dim, rel‘gious light,” very 
grateful to the artistic eye. Another iilus 
tration shows somewhat the sort of arrange 
ment wate obie If there be an otherwise 


insuperable objection to this idea, only on 


the score of the impossibility of cleaning the 
windows, washing the biind, and so forth, 
the frame may be fastered to bead on one 
side by hinges, and a button or catch on the 
other, so that it can be periodically opened. 

In the illustration it will be noticed that 
the next window is also treated somewhat 
unusually, For summer time no large or 
heavy curtains are necessary, and to obviate 


the draught which pours down on our heads 
when the window is open at the top, a 
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frame with transparency is proposed, similar 
to that used for the blocked-up window, but 
fitted on pins which enter the beads at the 
sides, so that it can be opened inward as 
shown. By this means sufficient air will be 
admitted, but the draught will be directed 
upward to the ceiling, and there dispersed. 
Below the frame small, soft curtains of yel- 
lowish color are hung from a slight brass 
rod. With these curtains, which can be 
wholly or partially drawn at will, no roller or 
Venetian blinds are necessary. If tHe wio- 
dow faces the south, we suppose that out- 
side blinds or jalousies are used. 

Respecting the style of the furniture 
proper, it may be sufficient to remark that, 
provided comfort, utility, and a certain sug- 


gestion of sumptuousness, are secured, we 
cannot go far wrong. For the chairs and 
small tables it is as wel! to choose examples 
light enough to be easily movable, but not 
so light as to be readily knocked over. The 
piano is usually a sore subject with artistic 
iuinishers. specially made to de- 
sign, a condition usuaily wholly unattainable 
with people of moderate incomes, the form 
of it, whether 4 or cottage, is very un- 
satisfactory. If it be a cottage, something 
may be done by removing the elaborate 
fret-work in front, and fixing in its place a 
fine piece of needle-work, or a decorative 
painting in silk, It is sometimes conven- 
ient to arrange the piano out in the room, 
so that its back is exposed to view. In this 
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case this unsightly part can be concealed by 
a piece of the newly introduced painted tap- 
estry, or by needlework, if the latter be more 
accessible: or, failing either, a piece of pat- 
pre ag stuff may be stretched over the sur- 
ace. 

Screens are very valuable in some rooms, 


whether they be the dwarf fire-screens, or 


the tall, folding ones, and may be made real- 
ly decorative objects. Some of the Japanese 
are very good, and not prohibitive in prices. 
A cheaper substitute may be produced by 

etting an old screen, such as may often be 
ought for a few dollars, and pasting on the 
right side of the leaves some Japanese pa- 
per pictures of birds and flowers, which are 
cheap, and, as far as they are carried, good 
art. It may seem curious to some to note 
how often, for purely decorative purposes, 


we have to fall back on the Oriental work ; 
but the truth is, there is very little Europe- 
an work of low price at all satisfactory in 
the purely decorative sense. The back and 
margins of the screens may be covered with 
cretonne, or even wall-paper. Everything 
depends upon the selection of the colors 


and patterns, 


One particular evil consists fn the too 
common practice of over-crowding our 
drawing-rooms with objects, unexceptional 
it may be in fhemselves, such as china, 
glass, pictures, and furniture. Probably 
from pure want of considering the matter, 
many persons in furnishing their drawing- 
rooms appear to have come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to have too much of a 


good thing. Whenever the rooms begin to 
present any approach. to a museum-like ap- 
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pearance, whenever the walls are crowded, 
then you should begin to thin out until you 
teel that you have removed enough. It is 
hard, but it should be done. 

It is not necessary to insist upon the fact 
that not even the best decoration and furni- 
ture will insure a satisfactory effect in a 
room if the furniture be ill-arranged; in 
truth, our drawing-rooms are, as a rule, if 
anything, too much arranged. Either the 
chairs, ottomans, and tables, are set with 
such scrupulous nicety, not one an inch 
awry, that one is afraid to move a chair into 
a more convenient position, from the feeling 
that such a departure would ruin the mechan- 
ical symmetry of the arrangement ; or, with 
a view to an informal effect, the floor is 


its couvenient table and chairs, and means 
of amusement or suggestions for conversa- 
-tion, such as books, prints, flowers, and so 
forth. Yet this isolation should be so man- 
aged as not to interfere with the general so- 
ciableness of the whole gathering. It 
should be possible to converse with one’s 
neighbor withou: attracting the enforced at- 
tention of all present, and not impossible to 
form one of a collective audience to an indi- 
vidual speaker or performer at the piano. 
The thoroughfares also require some care 
in arrangement. There should be room to 
move about from group to group without 
disturbing others, and the passages should 
be as straight as possible, for nothing can 
be more awkward than to have to make 
one’s w: e say to the hostess, by a devious 
course of perpetual twists and twirls round 
tables and chairs. 


covered with furniture standing at all angles, 
with such carefully studied informality that 
the key to the disposition 1s not to be fath- 
omed, and not picturesqueness, but bewil- 
derment and confusion, is the result. The 
best arrangement possible is, indeed, not of- 
ten obvious without much careful consider- 
ation and repeated experiment. No uni- 
form rule can be formulated in this case, for 
rooms of various shapes, and especially of 
various dimensions, require different treat- 
ment. For instance, in very small rooms, 
a much greater formality is pot enly permis- 
sible, but essential, than would be suitable 
for rooms of greater size. In the latter, 
provision should always be made for sepa- 
rating the occupants into groups, each with 


We hope we have not convinced any of 
our readers that it is impossibie to arranye 
a drawing-room wi ger A little tact and 
independent thought will do wonders. We 
say independent thought, for it will nearly 
always be better rather to study the peculiar 
capabilities of our own room than to try to 
imitate that of some one else. However 
satisfactory the effect of the other may be, 
it is ten to one that the conditions are not 
the same. The mere fact of a difference in 
scale in the furniture, or in quantity, shape 
of room, relative position of doors, windows, 
and fireplace, are all elements that will to 
some extent affect, if not dictate, the dispo- 
sition of the contents of the rooms. 

And now we hope our readers will enjoy 
‘reading this article as much as we have in 
preparing it. 


| 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MAN WITH THE BULLET-PROOF 
JACKET. 


HIS address, uttered in a contemptu- 

ous and overbearing tone, was cailed 
forth by Rex’s sudden observance of a new- 
comer upon the scene, who had, however, 
unknown to tee company, been standing, for 
some time, watching the shooting. This 
new-comer was a small, foreign-looking, 
ill-conditioned person, who now advanced in- 
to the very centre of the group, bowing and 
scraping obsequiously, 

“| beg ze lady pardon, and ze gentlemen,” 
he said with an unmistakably Krench accent. 
“I have been pass zis way, and mine ears, 
he caught ze sound — ze shoot; an’ so” — 

“ My friend,” here interrupted Rex, “if 
you don't take yourself off very quickly, 
something else will catch the shoot beside 
your ears.” 

“ Non, non /” cried the little foreigner, re- 
treating a step or two as Rex drew near 
him, but showing no disposition to retreat 
permanently. “1 have somezings of ze sub- 
lime interest to all zat shoot ze pistole or ze 

un.” 

. And he began to unrolla bundle which 
had been held under his arm. 

“Oh, dear!” shrieked Mrs, Sutherland, 
in pretended horror, * 1 do believe he is one 
of those dreadful book agents or map sell- 
ers.” 

“ Non, non,” answered the stranger, look- 
ing at the lady, “no map, no book. Some- 
zing to save ze life.” ° 

* Dear me, is it some patent medicine, 
then?” inquired Carrie Vavasour. “ At 
any rate, if it is of such sublime interest, let 
us see it by ail means.” 

“Yes,” interposed Ross, good naturedlv, 
“let ’s see what this life-saving apparatus is. 
Come, my man, open it, and let ’s see it.” 

Thus encouraged, the Frenchman contin- 
ued to remove the wrappings of his bundle, 
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which, being unstrapped, proved to contain 
a compact roll of some bright, metallic sub- 
stance, the nature and intention of which 
none of the party were able to conjecture. 

“ It can’t be an infernal machine, can it?” 
suggested Mr. Tyrrell, 

“ Non, non /” again cried the exhibitor. 
And, then, unfolding the article, he held 
up to view, what was now plainly seen to be 
a garment of metal, constructed of closely 
riod gop quite flexible, and evidently de- 
signed to serve as a piece of armor. 

Considerable interest was now manifested 
in the novel article, thus offered for their 
inspection. The gentlemen, especially, 
showed no little curiosity in regard to it, 
stepping forward, and examining it with 
considerable attention. The jacket was, ap- 
parently, of the most finely tempered steel, 
and, as far as cou!d be judged. was perfect 
in texture and make. It seemed designed 
to protect the body, not only from steel 
weapons, but from Jeaden bullets as well. 

The man stood by while his jacket was 
being examined, enlarging volubly upon its 
merits, and assuring “ze messieurs” that 
no bullet could possibly reach a man’s life if 
he were but provided with a garment like 
this. 

“If the thing is really bullet-proof,” said 
Rocke Arthur at length, “1 should think 
you might find a large sale for it. Why 
don't you take it West, where there are rifle 
balls flying round more plenteously than 
here? It ’s a cowardly contrivance, after 
all, though; and for = part, I ’d rather 
take my chances in fair fight. 

“ But,” asserted Rex Armington, “it is 
easy enough to test the article. Come, my 
excellent friend,” — this to the stranger, — 
“you seem not to lack faith in your bullet- 
proof garment. Suppose you put it on, 
and stand out there for us to shoot at. We 


will soon see whether you really believe in 
it yourself or not.” 
he foreigner smiled grimly. 
“ Non,” he said. “ But I will hang him on 


and presently came to a leathern case, 


ze tree, an’ you shall shoot at him. Zat will 
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show. But—I have stood watch ze gentle- 
mans shoot, a leetle while ago. ZAxcusez 
moi, 1 will like not to risk the to be shoot at 
by zem.” 

“You scoundrel, you,” cried Rex. “Do 
you think we could n’t hit that jacket at any 
reasonable distance? You know you are 
atraid to trust your precious self in it; and 
yet you want to palm it off on us as bullet- 
proof.” 

The Frenchman shook his head vehe- 
mently. 

“Ti any of ze gentlemen will shoot ze — 
what you call him — ze eye of ze bull, one, 
two times in ze succession, | will put on ze 
jacket zen, and let him shoot at me too.” 

And he 1ooked around triumphantly, as if 
he thought he had the best of the situation. 

* Well, now, I ’m sure that is fair,” inter- 
posed Rocke Arthur. “ The man does n’t 
want to be shot at unless he is sure he is 
n’t going to be hit in the head or legs. My 

ood fellow, do you say. you ‘Il put on the 
jacket, and eand ¢ shot from any one of us 
who will first hit the bull’s-eye twice in suc- 
cession from here?” 

“ Cértainement /” the Frenchman answer- 
ed readily. “1 have try ze jacket before, an’ 
I have no fear at all if ze gentleman can 
shoot straight.” 

“Allright. Mr. Armington, if you don’t 
object, I ‘Il change my mind, and take my 
turn at the target, after all. Is the revolver 
loaded ?” 

“Yes,” said Lowrie. 

And he handed Rocke the weapon. 

The young man took it, and examined it 
closely. It was a pretty little pistol, gold- 
mounted and pearl-handled, — one of a pair 
belonging to Rex. 

“Is the other one loaded, too?” Rocke 
asked. 

“No. Is n’t one enough? What’s the 
matter with that one?” 

“I wish you would put a cartridge in the 
other,” said Rocke, unheeding the query. 
“| ’ve a notion to try a little trick } learned 
a long while ago. I have n’t done it for 
some time. 1’d like to see if I remember 
it.” 

Rocke had made up his mind that if he 
was to shoot at all, he would shoot well. 
He was a little piqued by the sneering way 
in which Rex and his friend had spoken. 
Besides, there was Blanche watching his 
motions closely; and surely our hero may 
be pardoned for wishing to appear at his 
best in her eyes. 

Ross Lowrie, wondering what Rocke 
could want of two pistols at once, hastily 
loaded the second revolver, and handed it to 
him. 

With a pistol in each hand, Rocke now 
went back, taking his position fairly behind 
the mark that Rex had fixed. The whole 


rty were watching him now with extreme 
interest and curiosity, not understanding at 
all what he proposed to do. But Rocke was 
not at all nervous under their eyes. He 
felt that he was on his mettle, and he would 
not have failed for a great deal; but he had 
no fear. He knew exactly what he could 
do, and he had assured fimmself that the 
weapons were perfect. 

He at length cocked the two revolvers, 
and, raising them, one still in each band, he 
brouglit them close together at arm’s length 
before him. A single instant he seemed to 
take careless aim along the shining barrels. 
Then there followed a single report as the 
two balls sped on their way together. The 
next moment he lowered the weapons, and, 
motioning for some one to go to the target, 
stood where he was, awaiting the announce- 
ment of the result. 

Rex and Ross Lowrie walked to the tar- 
get, and remained there for some moments 
in doubt as to the effect of the 
shot. 

* What is the matter?” called out Tyrrell, 
presently. “Can’t you find the balis at 
all?” - 

He supposed that Rocke must have miss- 
ed the target altogether. He was most like- 
ly to have done so, firing both pistols at 
once. 

“ We have found one of them,” Ross an- 
swered presently, “ exactly in the bull’s eye. 
But the other has not hit the target at all.” 

At this Rocke threw down the weapons 
impatiently, and strode rapidly down the 
lawn. 

“ Let-‘me see if I cannot find it,” he said, 
as he halted before the target. 

And, pulling out a pocket-knife, he open- 
ed it, and began to pry at the buliet they 
had found. It was scarcely buried in the 
wood and came out with very little trouble. 
Then, opening the smaller blade of his knife 
and inserting it in the hole, he showed them 
all (the whole party, including the foreigner, 
were now standing expectantly around) that 
the other ball was within, It had slightly 
outstripped the other in its course, and 
struck the bull’s-eye first. 

A murmur of genuine wonder and admira- 
tion arose as this fact became known, It 
was really a marvelous shot; and one which 
few men could have successfully attempted. 
Even Rex was forced to confess his sur- 
prise. ° 

“You have certainly shown us_ what 
good shooting is, Mr. Arthur,” he said apol- 
ogetically. “I shall want to practice a good 
while before I shoot in your presence 
again.” 

“ Good shooting! exclaimed Ross Lowrie, 
“IT should think it was good shooting. It’s 
wonderful. I ’d never have believed it if I 
had n’t seen it.” 
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“Oh, I knew Mr. Arthur could beat you 
all,” cried Carrie Vavasour, gleefully. 
“And Rex was so vain of his skill, too! 
1 ’m glad you have found somebody to take 
you down, sir, When will you be ready to 
give me my first lesson, Mr. Arthur?” 

But Rocke did not relish this wholesale 
raise and admiration at all. He gave one 
ook at Blanche, which she returned with an 
approving glance. Then he turned to the 
Frenchman. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “ are you satisfied?” 

“ Out, oui / entirely satisfy.” 

And, without farther delay, the little man 
began to put on his jacket of mail. It was 
of ample size, and went on easily over his 
coat. It was short, however, and without 
sleeves; and the man presented so gro- 
tesque an appearance, strutting about In it 
with his arms protruding and the skirts of 
his black coat hanging out below it, that the 
whole company laughed heartily. 

Rocke now went hack to get one of the 
pistols, and tren called to the man to stand 
forth, Without any hesitation whatever 
the Frenchman complied, walking away 
from the group, and halting presently with 
his back to the young man, Then, before 


any one was well aware that he really meant 
to do it, Rocke raised the revolver and fired, 
taking care to aim at a spot not vital, lest 
the man’s confidence in his jacket should 
after all prove misplaced. 


jt was at once manifest, however, that 
such was not the case. The ball struck on 
his shoulder glancing harmlessly off to the 
left; and the little foreigner turned, smiling, 
and came back toward the group. 

“Now ave you satisfy, monsieur?” he 
asked triumphantly of Rex. 

And that gentleman was forced to ac- 
knowledge that he was completely con- 
vinced, 

“] ought to buy a jacket to pay for my 
want of faith, | suppose,” said he. “ But as 
I have no use for it, you ’ll have to take 
this instead.” 

And he put some money in the man’s 
hand, 

As none of the other gentleman present 
showed any disposition to purchase his in- 
vention, the Frenchman was obliged to con- 
tent himself with having thoroughly tested 
it. Before going away, however, he insisted 
that each one of them accept his card, 

“ There = come ze time —ze war or 
somezing — when you will need him. Zen 
you mos’ give me ze call,” he said. 

Then he departed as he had come, bow- 
ing and scraping himself out of sight. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“ SOMETHING HAS GOT TO BE DONE.” 


** EGINALD ARMINGTON,” cried 
Mrs. Sutherland, getting up from her 
rocking-chair, and crossing the floor to slam 
the door of her doudoir, into which Rex had 
just sauntered, on the morning of the day 
after the events last narrated, — “ Reginald 
Armington, something has got to be done,” 

Rex threw himself at full length on the 
scarlet lonnge by the window, and lay there 
smoking his cigar, lazily blowing out the 
rings of fragrant smoke, which, curling 
gracefully, floated off through the window. 

“Something has got to be done about 
what?” he inquired indifferently. 

“I declare, Rex, you ‘re enough to pro- 
voke a saint. You know very well what I 
mean. And I can tell you one thing, if you 
expect ever to win Blanche Stapleton, you 
have got to do it at once,—else another 
man will be before you.” 

“What has happened now? Anything 
new ?” Rex asked carelessly. 

All his attention and energy, just at this 
moment, seemed to be devoted to blowing a 
streak of smoke through a ring floating 
above his head. 

“ Nothing, only Mr. Rocke Arthur is com- 
ing over here tonight to ask Blanche to mar- 
ry him.” 

This abrupt assertion had the desired ef- 
fect of arousing Rex from his indifference. 
He sat bolt upright all at once, and looked 
at Mrs. Sutherland in surprise. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“] mean what 1 say. You know as well 
as I do that he is in love with he-.” 

“But I did n’t suspose the thing had 
gone so far as that. Why, the fellow has 
n't known her three weeks yet.” 

“That makes no difference. He is not 
one of the hesitating kind. And you may 
take my word for it, he will take her off un- 
der your very eyes, if something is n’t done. 
It is my opinion she is as much in jiove with 
him as he with her.” 

“ But how do you know he is going to ask 
her tonight?” 

“ Well, you know he came home with us 
from the Vavasours’ yesterday. And, of 
course, he stayed to tea, — he always does 
when we ask him. And, then, since 
Blanche insisted, he stayed all the evening, 
too. And I happened to be in the shadow, 
on the porch, when he took his leave.” 

Rex laughed. “ You always did have a 
ccenvenient way of ‘ happening avound,” he 
said. “ But what did you see and hear?” 

“ You are the last person who ought to 
find fault with my happening around just 
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then. I don’t know where you would be in 
the matter if I did n’t happen around once 
in awhile. Well, I saw him stand there on 
the step a moment holding her hand. And 
then I saw him bend over, and kiss it. And 
then I heard him say, ‘ Blanche,’ — he called 
her Blanche, —‘ May I come again tumor- 
row night, and tell you what was Raymond's 
dying wish, and what is now to me the dear- 
est wish of my heart?’ Those were just 
his words ; and it is my opinion, that, before 
he died, Raymond begged him to come back 
here, and marry Blanche, and save her from 
you. Raymond never” — 

“ And what did she answer?” Rex inter- 
rupted impatiently. 

“She did not answer at all for a little. 
Then she said all at once, ‘ Yes, you may 
come,’ and drew her hand away, and ran into 
the house. How d> you like all that, sir?” 

“J don’t like it at all!” And the hard 
glitter in Rex's eyes showed that this was 
quite true. “ But what is to be done?” he 
asked presently. 

“ Are you a man, and ask me that? 
must marry her yourself, of course.” 

“ How can I do that? She vows, if I say 
another word on the subject, she will cut 
my acquaintance.” 

“Then marry her without saying another 
word on the subject!” 

“But 1 can’t do it withuut her consent, 
can I? This is n't a day of forced mar- 
riages and abductions and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Do you mean to give her up then, and 
confess this boor from the backwoods a bet- 
ter man than yourself?” 

“No! By all that is solemn and sacred, 
Idonot!” And Rex got up, and began 
pacing the room stormily. Presently he 
came to a standstill beside Mrs. Suther- 
land’s chair. “How shall we do it, Azof? 
For do it we can and must, somehow. I! 
will have her by fair means or foul.” 

“Do you submit yourself to my guid- 
ance?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you will do anything I say?” 

“Very well; go sit down there, and listen. 
To begin with, 1 have written a play, or, 
rather, | have re-written one. I have taken 
a play which I remember having taken the 
leading part in a long while ago, and which 
I knew to be well adapted to my purpose, 
and have altered the third and last act to 
suit myself. 1 have, moreover, sent a doz- 
en copies to the printer, and I expect them 
back tonight with the third act as I have 
amended it substituted for the third act as it 
originally was. Then, I am going to get up 
some amateur theatricals, and bring out this 

as I have amended it.” 


You 


“And what has all that to do with my 
marrying Blanche?” inquired Rex, with a 
puzzled air, 

“I am going to tell you,” Mrs. Suther- 
land resumed. “In the third act of this 
comedy, — it is a comedy, you know; and a 
very amusing one it will be, | fancy, when 
played in my way, — in the third act of this 
comedy (never mind the other two acts, now) 
the leading gentleman and the leading lady 
stand up together, and are married by a 
minister. I mean in the play, of course. 
What I propose is, that you shall be the 
leading gentleman and Blanche the leading 
lady, and the person who plays the minister 
shall (unknown to any ot us of course) be 
really a minister. I have an acquaintance 
in New York who has already served me on 
several occasions quite as peculiar and im- 
portant as this, and who will be glad enough, 
for a consideration of course, to undertake 
this rd/e also. He is a clergyman, you un- 
derstand, though I fancy nobody suspects 
the fact who knows him, Come, now, what 
do vou say?” 

“But is the plan really practicable, and 
will Blanche submit? I did n’t suppose 
such things could be done outside of 
books.” 

“I don’t see why it is not practicable. 
According to law (you see I have been toa 
lawyer on the subject) there will be but one 
way out of it after it is done, and that is by 
a divorce. And you may be sure, when 
once Blanche finds herself legally your wife, 
she won’t care to go to all that trouble to 
untie the knot, — especially when her father 
and I and you and everybody else all insist 
that it is the best thing that could have hap- 
pened. Once married, be sure you will stay 
married.” 

“Then I say we will do it by all means, 
and that you are a— brick!” ‘ 

“No, my dear, | ’m a woman; and you 
may trust it all to me. Only be ready to 
play your own part boldly and firmly when 
the time comes.” 

* Rest assured that I will. But I must go 
now. I promised to see Bixby about a 
horse he has on his hands.” 

And Rex arose, and together the two 
walked out into the upper hall. : 

Mrs. Sutherland stood leaning over the 
banister as he went down-stairs. Half way 
down, he stopped, and, turning, asked in a 
lower tone, — 

“ By the way, how about tonight? Is n’t 
it best to put a stop to any proposals on his 
part?” 

“Yes; you may leave that to me also. 
But do you just see to it that you are not 
visible to any one after five o'clock tonight.” 
Rex nodded understandingly, and then 
went down-stairs and out of the door, whis- 


la 
Here Mrs, Sutherland paused. 


tling. His mind was quite easy again. It 
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did not matter much to him how he got 
Blanche if he only got her. Indeed, he 
rather liked this new idea of Mrs. Suther- 
land’s. It gave piquancy to the affair. 

Meanwhile, during the moment that Mrs. 
Sutherland and Rex were standing at the 
stairway, a little after-scene had occurred in 
the doudoir with which it is perhaps as well 
that the reader s' ould be made acquainted. 
No sooner had the two left the room than 
there was noticable a rustling movement of 
the vines about the balcony window, and 
then Master Harry Stapleton appeared at 
the opening, and, jumping in upon the 
lounge, stole across the room unperccived, 
passing out through a side door into Mrs. 
Sutherland’s bedroom. Perhaps it is fair to 
infer that the boy had been engaged in the 
not altogether honorable amusement of 
eavesdropping. If so, he kept the matter to 
himself that day. Master Harry was a long- 
headed little r= i for his age. 

Just at sunset the same day, Rocke Ar- 
thur left Willowbrook, and walked briskly 
over toward Stapleton, and his heart was as 
light as his step, Everything about him 
was tinted with cou/eur de rose tonight, for 
his soul was lifted up by the joy of a great 
hope. He was going tonight to ask the 
hand of the woman he loved; and he be- 
lieved that she did not mean to deny him. 

At Stapleton gate he met Mrs. Suther- 
land just coming out. 

“Ab, Mr. Arthur,” she cried, “what 
could be more fortunate! I was just going 
over to General Vavasour’s, and I was wish- 
ing I had an escort.” 

Dut Rocke was not to be taken posses- 
sion of in this way tonight. 

“I am very sorry,” he said, “ but I had an 
engagement with Miss Blanche, and” — 

“An engagement with Blanche!” Mrs. 
Sutherland interrupted. “ Why, that is 
strange. Blanche went off riding with Mr. 
Armington just after tea. They have gone 
up to the Lake House, and won’t be back 
before ten. You will find the judge in the 
house, though.” 

Rocke stood still, and felt his heart grow 
cold and heavy as lead within him. 

“Why, Mr. Arthur,” the lady continued, 
rallying him mercilessly, “ you must n't look 
so blank. A girl must give an evening to 
her fiancé once in awhile. Rex is always 
conplaining that he never can have Blanche 
to himself now-a-days, there is so much 
company. But you really must n’t say any- 
thing about that, Mr. Arthur. The engage- 
ment is n't made public yet, you know. 
Blanche wants to enjoy her freedom a little 
longer, poor child. She could n’t flirt any 
more ‘if she were known to be engaged, you 
see. 

As he listened to all this, never dreaming 
but that it was true every word of it, Rocke’s 


face turned very pale for a moment. Strong 
man though he was, his disappointment was 
stronger than he. Fiancé/ Engagement! 
It was as though some one had struck him 
a blow. He turned away from her present- 
ly, and groped blindly for the latch of the 
gate. Then he opened the gate, and, pass- 
ing through it, strode een | away, without 
uttering a word. A few rods off, however, 
he seemed to realize that he owed some- 
thing to himself and the lady he had left. 
So he forced himself to go back. 

“| beg your pardon,” he said in a voice 
that was a little broken in spite of his great 
effort to control it. “I—I am not quite 
myself tonight. I shall be very glad to ac- 
company you.” 

And then he offered Mrs. Sutherland his 
arm, and the two walked down the road in 
silence. 

Meanwhile Blanche sat in the library, 
thinking softly of the man who had prom- 
ised to come to her that night, and expect- 
ing every moment to hear his step on the pi- 
azza. But she waited and expected in vain. 
And her feelings may be imagined when 
Mrs. Sutherland, returning later, informed 
her that among others, Rocke Arthur had 
passed the evening at the Vavasours’, 

“ And I do believe he is in love with Car- 
rie,” the lady added as she was going up- 
stairs. “ He was perfectly devoted to her 
the whole evening.’ 


CHAPTER XVIIi. 
GOODY BOSTON. HARRY’S DISCLOSURE. 


OR the first time since his lonely watch 
by Raymond's body, far away under 
the locusts by the lower Platte, Rocke Ar- 
thur passed a sleepless mght. He was 
thinking of this as he lay tossing wearily up- 
on his pillow long after midnight. First he 
had lost his friend, and now the woman he 
loved. Only in this second case the loss 
was the more bitter, because he felt that the 
woman must be very false. It was hard to 
believe that she had been playing with him 
all this time ; and yet what else could he be- 
lieve? And he cursed his own folly, telling 
himse!'f he might have known that the wo- 
man, who had cast Raymond’s true heart 
aside, would scarcely hesitate to trample up- 
on his own. 

Téward dawn, however, he fell into a 
deep slumber, and slept for many hours, 
At nine o’clock he arose refreshed, but with 
a heart heavy as ever, and went down-stairs. 
He did ample justice, however, to Mrs. 
Mainwaring’s nuffins and coffee ; and then, 
going out to the stables, he saddied Nero, 
and, leaping on his back, rode down the car- 
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-own direction after passing the gate. 

Horace has said very truly that“ Black 
Care rides behind the horseman.” Yet not 
less true is it that when all other means of 
escaping care fail him, a man may mount 
his good steed, and gallop straight away 
from it. There is something in the exhila- 
rating motion, in the fleet career, and in the 
very companionship of the horse itself, that 
raises the spirit, and banishes gloom, And 
Rocke, riding along at the old, swinging gal- 
lop that he and Nero had so often enjoyed 
together, felt the load that weighed upon 
his spirits gradually lighten ; and in place of 
the grief, that seemed unsupportable, there 
arose in him a feeling of anger and scorn 
toward Blanche, which, although it could 
not last (his love was too true for that), yet, 
for the time being, it helped him to put 
aside his disappointment. There was, too, 
in his mind just now, a half-formed resolve 
to leave this life for which he was so illy fit- 
ted, and these people to whom trust and 
honesty were nothing, and to return to the 
free, healthful existence that he had quit at 
Raymond’s wish. He had lingered here 
too long already. He would break away at 
once, and would never look again upon the 
face of this heartless girl who had destroy- 
ed Raymond’s life, and now sought to wreck 
his own. 

Suddenly, while riding at an easy “ lope” 
through a bit of woods on the Mountain 
Road, Nero shied violently, nearly unseat- 
ing his mder, whose thoughts, at just this 
moment, were very far away. Rocke pulled 
him up with a jerk. 

« What *s the matter with you, old fel- 
low?” he said sharply. “Is this civilized 
tife playing the deuse with you, too, that you 
shy at your own shadow?” 

“ Nay, nay, young man,” called out a 
shrill voice from the side of the road. 
“Don’t scold the beast. More rational 
creatures than he have been afraid of old 
Meg Boston, before now. And I rose up 
on him rather sudden — rather sudden.” 

Rocke had brought Nero t a stand-still 
at first sound of her voice, and now sat re- 
garding with no little interest the woman 
whose appearance and words had so im- 
pressed him a few days before. 

“How now, good mother,” he cried, as 
she stopped speaking. “ Not content with 
frightening the master half to death, with 
your uncarthly appearance, you must sow 
ony frightening the horse, too, must 
‘ou 

This. was said in all good nature, however. 
Rocke had no ill-feeling at all toward the 
old fortune-teller, and he was almost uni- 
formly respectful and considerate to persons 
of her age and sex. 


riage path, leaving the horse to choose his : fast this morning?” the old lady inquired, 


not heeding his words. 

“1 am sure that if you are a true seeress, 
you may know that without asking. Or may 
be your knowledge 1s at fault because I am 
not riding anywhere in particular.” 

“Ay, ay! Just the way. Just the way. 
Nowhere in pr yocan but drift, drift, drift, 
as the tide of fate may take you. And, yet, 
that tide is resistless after all. If 1 should 
tell him whither it is taking him, if I should 
tell him of the deed that destiny has given 
him to do, would he, could he stay his own 
hand? No, no, never, so long as the 
Clenched Hand remains.” 

All this was uttered more to herself than 
to the young man, though in tones quite 
audible to him. He did not comprehend, 
however, the allusion to the Clenched 
Hand. The red mark on his temple, pos- 
sessing to him no particular significance, 
was very rarely a subject of his thought. 
Its resemblance to a hand was by no means 
decided, and as it was always worn conceal- 
ed, he, of course, did not dream that any one 
except himself was aware of its existence. 
He was therefore not a little surprised when 
the old woman before him, raising her with- 
ered hand, and shaking her finger in warn- 
ing gesture, said, solemnly, — 

“Young man, did you know that the mark 
‘m carry on your right temple,—did you 

now that it was the mark of Cain?” 

Rocke uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and involuntarily raised his hand to see if 
the mark was exposed. 

“Oho, you need not fear. That gold- 
en hair of yours — ah! it was just like your 
father’s, boy: he was light, like you, and 
full as handsome — your hair hides it well; 
and I should never have have guessed it was 
there if I had not seen it. long ago, long 

Rocke bent suddenly down from his sad- 
dle, and laid his hand with no slight pres- 
sure upon her shoulder. 

“ Look you. old woman,” he said, hoarsely, 
“who and what are you, that you speak to 
me of my father, and know of the birthmark 
on my brow? If you can tell me aught of 
my parents, or— But what nonsense!” he 
interrupted himself angrily. - “How can an 
old woman, thousands of miles from where 
I was born, know anything of me or mine? 
She has somehow caught a giimpse of the 
mark on my face, and would turn the knowl 
edge into her stock in trade. I have had 
enough of this.” 

Then, before she could utter any words 
farther, he turned Nero suddenly; and the 
horse, anticipating his master’s wili, was off 
instantly at a swift gallop, leaving Goody 
Boston standing there at the roadside. 

Ah! Rocke Arthur, the next time your 


“And whither, pray, are you riding so 


eyes behold her, she will be standing as you 
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saw her in a dream, pointing downward 
at a face lying dead and pale upon the 
= And the words that she will say will 
reeze your very soul with horror and dis- 


may. 

Riding into the gate at Willowbrook toward 
_ noon, Rocke met Harry Stapleton just com- 
ing out. 

“I have been up to the house to carry 
you a note from Aunt Azof, Mr. Arthur,” 
said the boy, as Rocke halted his horse. 
“ Mrs. Mainwaring did not know when you 
would be home, so | did not wait for the 
answer, Aunt Azof said there would be 
one though, so I guess | will go back with 
ou.” 

“ All right.” 

And, sliding to the ground, Rocke sent 
Nero to the stables by himself, while he 
and Harry walked toward the house together. 
The two were famous friends; and in Har- 
ry’s eyes Rocke was a hero far superior to 
whom he had read. 

hey went directly to the library, and 
Rocke read the note. It ran thus: — 

“ Dear Mr. Arthur,— We are going to 
get up some theatricals, and, of course, we 
can’t do without your figure and talents. 
We shall all meet at our house tonight to ar- 
range the parts. Be sure you are on hand 
early. Miss Blydenburg and the Vavasour 
girls will be there, if that is any inducement 
to you. Please answer by bearer.” 

“ AZOF SUTHERLAND.” 


Rocke read this note, and then without 
hesitation said to Harry, — 

“ Tell your aunt I shall have to ask her to 
excuse me. I don’t think I’m up to that 
sort of thing at all. And, besides, I may go 


away.” 
Harry's countenance feil. 
“O Mr. Arthur,” he said, imploringly, 


The note is about the 
theatricals, I suppose; and there is a partic- 
ular reason why | want you there.” 

“And what is that, pray?” asked Rocke 
in some wonder. 

“There is something up between Rex 
and Aunt Azof. I don’t understand it ex- 
actly; but it can’t be right. If Blanche 
wants to marry Rex Armington she can do it, 
Hg ne But it ’s no way to trap her into 


“you must come, 


“Why, what do you mean, my boy? 
What in the world are a talking about?” 

“ Won't you ever tell, Mr. Arthur?” 

“ No, — that is, not unless I think it is 
necessary.” 

“ Well, of course, if you think it is neces- 
sary, youmay. I don’t know what to do my- 
self, you see, and | wanted to ask you to 
help me. I should have gone to father, on- 
ly he is completely under Aunt Azof’s 

mb.” 

“Well, what is it?” Rocke asked impa- 
tiently. 

Thereupon Harry narrated, as well as 
he could, the details of the plot he had 
overheard his aunt and Rex Armington dis- 
cussing, the night before. 

He ata not, as he had said, understand it 
very well himself, and therefore he did not suc- 
ceed in making ‘Rocke understand it either; 
and when he had finished, the young man 
was disposed to think that the boy, though 
he had evidently overheard something, had 
entirely misapprehended it, and exaggerated 
its importance, It seemed to Rocke that 
any such thing as an attempt to entrap 
Blanche into a marriage with Rex was not 
likely. The idea was not at all reasonable. 
And, besides, believing as he did that Rex 
and Blanche were engaged, what object 
could there be for resorting to any such 
measure ? 

“I ’m afraid you have somehow gotten 
things mixed up, pen oak he said. “Are 
you sure you were n't asleep on the balcony, 
and dreamed all this?” 

* No, sir,” Harry affirmed positively. “I 
was wide awake, and heard every word that 
I have told you.” 

“ But it can’t be the way you say.” 

“It is, sir. At any rate, you ‘ll come over 
tonight, and see what the play is. Promise 
me that, Mr. Arthur.” 

So Rocke gave his promise to that effect, 
and Harry went off again. Half way down 
the path he heard Rocke calling him back. 

“You must give me a promise in turn, 
Harry,” the young man said to him, when 
he returned to the steps. “Promise me 
that you won't say anything to anybody else 
of all this. You and I will keep it a secret 
between us.” 

“Very well, sir, | promise,” Harry replied. 

And then Rocke went into the house 
again. 
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IN SPRINGTIME DAYS. 


BY ELIOT RYDER. 


ERE in the forest, where the hills 
Hem in the babbling brook,— 
Fair stream which hurriedly spills 
Its wealth from this fair nook 
Into the broad and silent river, 
Which rushes on its way forever, — 


I lie at ease on mossy banks, 
And watch the farmer plough, 
_ And breathe a prayer of earnest thanks 
That God doth thus endow 
The fair, wide world with generous measure, 
And give to man its fruitful treasure. 


O fitting type of truest life ! 
The fair and fertile lands 
Yield not except to sternest strife 
Of strong and earnest hands. 
’T is after months of toil and pain 
The farmer garners in his grain. 


O fair, broad fields ’t is ours to till! 
Dear fields: of life and love, 
From which we may a measure fill 
Meet for our lord above, — 
Hard labor wins. Thou we adore, 
Help us to gain a goodly store. 


Dorcnuester, Mass., Marcu, 1882. 


A WERE-WOLF. 


BY GEORGE MOOREHEAD GRAY, 


CHAPTER I. 


6¢ N?: it is no use,” Mary Talcott said 

with much determination, “we shall 
never get anything done for the fair. Not 
another game of tennis shall be played on 
these premises until this toilette set is fin- 
ished.” 

“I am glad of it,” answered her cousin, 
Walter Roulet. “It is the most sensible 
thing I 've heard you say since I came.” 

“Lazy thing!” exclaimed Mary's sister 
Annie. “ You think now that you ’ve noth- 
ing to do but lie in that hammock and read. 
I shall stick my needle into you now and 
then to keep you awake.” 


“Oh, he ’s not going to escape so easily,” 
Mary said. “ He's to read aloud while Ge 
work,” 

* Pooh!” he returned, “you would n’t be 
able to comprehend the abstruse subjects 
with which | beguile my elegant leisure, and 
nobody shall make me read the silly trash 
you three girls pore over.” 

“T read what you are reading yourself,” 
retorted Mary. “If itisn’t above your com- 
prehension it will be mere play to us.” 

“What an infliction,” broke in Alice 
Longfellow, the third of the young ladies. 
“ Do you know what a horrible book he is 
reading ?” 

“Horrible book! There you haveit! I 
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knew you girls would not be suited with 
anything short of Zhat Husband of Mine, 
or” — 

“J ll tip you out of the hammock,” de- 
clared Annie, “if you are not more civil. 
“Do your worst. What is the book?” 

“ Baring-Gould’s Book of Were-Wolves.” 

“Very well, Read on,and we ’Il examine 
you afterward and see who remembers most 
about it.” 

Thus commanded, Walter lazily opened 
his book, and began in the middle, having 
only the grace to go back to the commence- 
ment of the chapter. 

The party were under the trees on the 
lawn, in the early afternoon of a sunny Sep 
tember day. hind them stood the old 
Talcott house where generations of the fam- 
ily had lived and died, and, although its 
présent owner, the father of eta | and An- 
nie, had remodeled it in a singularly taste- 
less fashion, its original solid simplicity pre- 
vented its being wholly spoiled. The lawn, 
somewhat too much shaded by tall elms, 
sloped to a terrace raised some half a dozen 
feet above the village street, beyond which 
green fields fell pleasantly away to the riv- 
er. East-Machias enterprise had been 
chiefly expended in building unsightly saw- 
mills along this stream, but the village is too 
beautiful by nature not to be still unusually 
pretty. It is up-hill and down-hill, “ crum- 
pled and uneven,” with straggling streets, 
and manyrude houses. It is rich in noble 
elms, fine, sloping fields, and hills of flaming 
outline. From the lawn of the Talcott 
mansion the party looked —or might, had 
they chosen — over the river to a low table- 
land, rising beyond, to stretch away through 
certain meadows having no apparent right 
to be there, being watered from the river 
before it had descended to the vailey. The 
meadows, even in September, had not whol- 
ly lost their summer hue of lively green. 
The air was soft with the peculiar mellow 
haze of early autumn in New England, and 
the sun brought out from the landscape a 
wealth of tints none the less beautiful be- 
cause low in tone. 

But the group on the lawn were little in 
tentupon the landscape ; and, perhaps, had 
enough to do in looking bright and pretty 
themselves. Mary, the elder of the sisters, 
satin ar old-fashioned chair, whose some- 
what unstable equilibrium was maintained 
by the aid of the tree against which it lean- 
ed. On a rug at her feet, sat Alice, her 
fair, pale skin and yellow hair contrasting 
with the dark beauty and high coloring of 
her companion. Annie occupied a tall gar- 
den chair. Slender and stately herself, she 
knew when she was placed to advantage ; 
and there was no less art in her choice of 
seats than in the bunch otf nasturtiums 
twisted in her dark hair. Roulet himself 

26 


was a graceful young fellow, who, after the 
fashion of graceful youths, was fully aware 
of the fact. His attitude was as near affec- 
tation as it could escape it, yet was very 
pleasing. His head was thrown back sup- 
ported by one arm, and, as he read, he let 
his well-shaped leg hang over the side of the 
hammock. His three companions embroid- 
ered silently; Mary intent upon her work, 
Annie upon the reading, and Alice upon the 
reader, 

For this Alice might be excused, for, be- 
side being her betrothed, Walter Roulet 
was unusually handsome. His dark skin 
was saved from sallowness by the firmness 
of its texture and the brown of exposure. 
From boyhood he had been fonder of the 
society of nature than of humanity, passing 
days and weeks alone in the woods. His 
skill in woodcraft was not excelled by any 
hunter of them all, yet not until ‘manhood 
did he become a sportsman. Now he had 
periods when an intense desire of slaughter 
seized him, and, as his friend, Horace Long- 
fellow, said, he was ready to shoot the cocks 
from the church steeples. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, he shot toplease Horace. Like most 
persons whose friendships are few, his likes 
and dislikes were intense, and in his affec- 
tion for Horace Longfellow he was, in the 
loyely old English acceptation of the term, 
bis “ lover.” 

Despite a strongly built frame, to which 
his French blood gave suppleness, Walter 
was delicate. He inherited, from his father, 
an acutely sensitive temperament. He felt 
fatigue keenly, and, being too willful to 
avoid it, was constantly liable to deep fits of 
depression. On such occasions Horace 
was his refuge, and he would laughingly des- 
ignate his friend his keeper. 

“It saves the trouble and expense of a 
private lunatic asylum, old fellow,” he would 
say, “to have you at hand. You are the 
most valuable thing I got out of my college 
course. Don’t ever get married, or | shall 
—— to shoot eitter your wife or my- 
self.” 

The betrothal of Roulet to Alice Longfel- 
low had followed naturally enough upon his 
intimacy with her brother. The Longfel- 
lows lived at Machias, half a dozen miles 
from the Talcotts, and, when Walter came 
to visit his aunt at East Machias, nothing 
was more natural than a stay with his friend 
at Machias. The true state of the case 
was, although even Horace, the clearest 
headed of them all, did not recognize it, 
that Roulet was in love with his betrothed 
as hig friend’s sister rather than for her 
proper self. Utter diversity of temperament, 
tastes, habits of thought, and of physique; 
certainly promised to make their union an 
ideal one, if dissimilarity be supposed the 
only condition of happy matches. Alice 
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worshiped her lover, but she no more thought 
of attempting to understand him than she 
did the “ Principia.” It may be laid down 
as a rule, true as most generalities, that, 
while a man may make his wife blessed 
without understanding her, a wife to insure 
her husband’s happiness must comprehend 
him. Women can be content with being 
simply loved; men exact more. 


CHAPTER II. 


HILE we have been rambling over 

these wastes of digression, Walter, 
in his reading, has come to the following 
passage : — 


“ Again in 1598, a year memorable in the 
annals of dycanthropy, a trial took place in 
Segue, the details of which are very terri- 


“In a wild and unfrequented spot near 
Caude, some countrymen came one day up- 
on the corpse of a boy of fifteen, horribly 
mutilated, and bespattered with blood. As 
the men approached, two wolves, which had 
been rending the body, bounded away into 
the thicket. The men gave chase immedi- 
ately, following their rm tracks till they 
lost them; when, suddenly, crouching in 
among the bushes, his teeth chattering with 
fear, they found a man, half naked, with 
long hair and beard, and with his hands 
dyed in blood. His nails were long as 
claws, and were clotted with fresh gore, and 
shreds of human flesh. The wretched man, 
whose name was Roulet, of his own accord 
stated that he had fallen upon the lad, and 
killed him by smothering him; and that he 
had been prevented from devouring the body 
completely by the arrival of men on the 
spot.” 


“Roulet,” Annie said, as the reader 
paused, “is that a bit of famiiy history? 1 
see now why you are interested in the 
book.” 

“ Was that monster an ancestor of yours?” 
Alice asked, with horrified soberness. 

“My ancestors,” he returned, clapping 
the book together, and sitting up in the 
hammock, “ were ‘ the owl, the 2 and the 
flitter mouse.’ Very likely this monster 
may come in somewhere. I myself ama 
were-wolf at times.” 

“ Are you dangerous in your lycanthropic 
rages?” asked Mary. 

“I have been able thus far to refrain from 
human meals. When I have once enjoyed 
that delicacy, I suppose I shall be unable 
to restrain my appetite. You are nice and 
plump, Molly. May I have a bite of your 
arm?” 


“ Bah!” Miss Longfellow said, springing 
up with a shiver, “if you want to talk non- 
sense, Walter, why can’t you be less dis- 
gusting.” 

“Itis disgustig,” he answered. “ But the 
were-wolf blood, you know, will” — 

“There,” Mary interrupted, “ just stop 
that. This tollette set, my friends, is finish- 
ed. I expect you to buy it, Walter, to pay 
for reading such trash to us.” 

“1 am happy to say,” he answered, “ that 
I shall not be here for that wretched fair. 
Horace and I are going to the Point of 
Maine that week for birds.” ‘ " 

“I knew it!” exclaimed Annie. “1 
knew there was some mischief brewing; for 
since your last letter from him you have n’t 
said a word against it.” 

“Go to the Point of Maine indeed,” said 
her sister. “If Alice tets you go off that 
week I shall never forgive her.” 

“ As if I could stop him! He and Hor- 
ace do as they like, in spite of all I can do.” 

“ What I say,” began Annie, but her sister 
interrupted her. 

“Here comes Mrs. Keith,” she said. 
“ She told me she was coming to talk over 
the tableaux, but I forgot it.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ The skies they were ashen and silver, 
The leaves they were crisped and sere,” 


HEN Walter and Horace fulfilled 

thcir intention of going to the Point 
of Maine for sea-fowl. They were, after 
all, overruled, and held over the fair; but 
revenged themselves by not remaining toa 
croquet tournament. 

The Point of Maine is a wild promontory, 
stretching out between Machias Bay and 
Mason’s Bay. For several miles from its 
end it is uninhabited, and then begin the 
scattered cottages of the fishermen, cluster- 
ing about Starbirds Creek, Howard’s Cove, 
Buck’s Harbor, and so northward to Machi- 
as Port. The Point itself is chiefly interest- 
ing to geo!ogists, who sometimes overcome 
the difficulties of reaching it, to examine its 
fine trap dykes, or to search the rare miner- 
als scattered sparingly about. The Machi- 
as and St. John’s steamers pass in sight of 
it, but few visitors trouble the wildest part of 
Maine’s ragged shore. 

To Walter the wild place, with its abrupt 
cliffs, dim caves, and rough chasms, was 
endlessly attractive. Some day the caves 
and coves which our friends named and 
loved may be described in the flimpsy rheto- 
ric of the “ Tourists’ Guide,” and the noble 
rocks defaced with hand-rails and clumsy 
stairs; as yet, however, the place was as 
lonely as if a thousand miles from civiliza- 
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tion, and the two friends felt a sort of dis- 
coverer’s right to its lonely loveliness. 
Their tent was yearly pitched in the same 
hollow, protected by natural barriers on 
three sides, but open toward the east, allow- 
ing a view of Machias Bay in all its beauty. 
Certain stone tables and fireplaces remained 
from year to year, and may be stumbled 
on by the future archzologist unacquainted 
with this history. 

All night, as they lay in the tent, the 
friends heard the waves breaking on the 
foot of the cliffs, a quarter of a mile a 
and often Walter rose softly to fold back the 
tent curtain, that he might see the moon 
rise behind Libby-Island Light, quenchin 
the yellow flame fn its paler glow, and sil- 
vering a broad peawey over the bay. Cave 
and cove and cliff all along the shore the 
young man knew and loved. His friend 
only half shared his enthusiasm, but ac- 
knowledged that it was a splendid place for 
ducks. The wonderful beryl tints of the 
water in Seal-Maiden’s Cove; the winc-torn 
rifts of spray at Foam Cave; the black 
heights of the Devil’s Easel, — these were as 

urely Walter's property as if he had imag- 
ned them. Yet Horace enjoyed seeing his 
friend’s delight in them; and as “ the friend 
of the bridegroom "’—the simile is true in 
a great many things beside its original appli- 
cation. 

li was Saturday when they left East Ma-_ 
chias, and they had promised to return ina 
week. Mrs. f alcott declared that she trust- 
ed to the promise only on the ground that 
provision for seven days was all they could 
well carry. 

“Pooh!” Walter laughed. “ Did you but 
know it, Aunt Esther, | have only to go to 
Seal-Maiden’s Cove, and repeat a charm | 
know, to have a whole train oi sea-folk bring 
whatever I ask.” * 

“Do get me some pearls then,” Annie 
said. “If they come so easily you need not 
be limited as to quantity, you know.” 

“But for every favor,” he returned, “ I 
am forced to pledge a year from the end of 
my life ; and they have already encroached 
rather heavily.” 

“ That is sad ; but 1 should remember you 
so kindly if I had the pearls,” 

“O Annie!” said Alice, rather shocked. 

For the first three days of their camp-life 
the weather was perfect. The wind held 
steadily in the west, the sea was smooth, 
while the moon made the nights so glorious 
that Walter could not sleep for sheer delight. 
Wednesday, as they sat smoking after break- 
fast, Horace took his pipe from his lips. 

“We have n’t been over to the Pulpit for 
three years,” he said. “We ought to be 
able to land today.” 

“ That ’s so,” the other answered. “ We 


should have to row to get there though.” 


“ What if we do, lazy bones! This weath- 
er won’t hold much longer, and I ’d like to 
try our luck there.” 

“All right,” Roulet said. “I dare say 
we should do better on the Brothers, but we 
can go there any time.” 

A lunch was put up, and, with guns slung 
across their shoulders, they made their way 
over the half mile of rocks and ravines be- 
between the camp and their boat. The 
morning was fine, and the boat was light 
enough to be easily rowed when the uncer- 
tain wind failed them. In the best of spirits 
they made their way over the green waves 
toward Pulpit Rock. 

“ This is the only sort of sport you like,” 
Horace said. “I believe you would n't 
care if you never fired a gun. 

“TI at least like you to have good luck,” 
Walter answered, “so that partly atones for 
the fault.” 

Pulpit Rock is a small, rocky island off 

onesport. It is merely a heap of trap, pro- 

jecting fifty feet or thereabouts out of the 
water, which beats continually about its 
base, washing up and down the seaweed, 
which, somehow, continues to grow there. 
The landing is difficult in the smoothest 
weather, a very slight storm sufficing to 
make it impossible. Today, with some lit- 
tle trouble, they were able to bring the boat 
to the side of the ragged ledge, and to land 
with no more serious mishap than a sl'ght 
wetting. 

“It is n’t the most prudent thing in the 
world to leave the boat fastened in that 
way,” Horace said, as they scrambled up 
over the rocks, “ but I guess it vill hold.” 

The views from the rock are very fine. 
The Maine coast is almost everywhere beau- 
tiful as seen from the water, and the vaned 
inlets, the bold shore, the green and gray 
and brown islets, with here and there a 
bright touch of autummal foliage, made up a 
picture unusually lovely. The dark water 
in the shade, against which the white gulls 
stood out in strong relief, the “ innumera- 
ble laughter of the ocean” in the sun, the 
purple shadows of the rocks, all seen under 
the spell of that sea murmur which seems 
scarcely more than an iterare silence, — was 
it strange that the voyagers lost themselves 
in a dream like this, and took no notice of 
the passage of time? They had taken a tel- 
escope, and with the guns and a stick im- 
provised a rest for it. They counted the 
vessels in the distance; and Walter ran in- 
to endless fantastic speculations concerning 
their passengers, whence they came, whith- 
er they went, and what their errands. It 
was late in the afternoon when Horace 
sprang to his feet. 

“What an unconscionable time we have 
been here,” he exclaimed. “We must get. 
back to.camp. It will storm tomorrow. 
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Do you mind how hazy it is getting over 
there?” 

They were half way down the rock when 
suddenly Walter cried out sharply, —_ 

“ Good God! the boat is gone!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Pari midnight it began to rain, and 
the fog came drifting in heavily. They 
crouched together under the scant ‘shelter 
of a point of the rock, but they were quickly 
drenched and chilled to the core. Sleep 
was impossible; and, although little was 
said, both were thinking of their chances of 
escaping from the rock. Their friends at 
home would not expect them before Sstur- 
day, at least, and were hardly likely to be- 
come alarmed even for a day or two more. 
Their chances for rescue depended upon 
the passing of some boat, and, without the 
means of making a fire, it might be difficult 
to attract attention. They botl knew, more- 
over, of a Machias-Port fisherman who had 
perished of hunger on a rock nearer the 
shore than this, and both had heard the 
story of the survivers of an English vessel 
starving in a like manner on an island in 
Machias Bay, in full sight of Libby-Island 
Light. They said nothing of fears, how- 
ever, confining themselves to grumblin 
about the weather, and their rocky bed, 
which Horace declared harder than one cel- 
ebrated in college days as stuffed with corn- 
cobs on end. 

By daybreak the rain had somewhat 
abated, but the fog formed an impenetrable 
wall around Pulpit Rock, while the break- 
ers at its foot would have swamped a boat 
in a moment. 

“I wish you’d tell the cook to hurry 
breakfast,” Horace said. 

“ We are like the boy in the play,” his 
friend retorted, “ we ‘have n’t any breakfast 
for breakfast.” I shall feel it my duty to 
eat two tomorrow, to make up.” 

“You may have to eat three the day after, 
or a dozen the day after you starve. How 
cursedly cold itis!” 

They passed the day as best they might, 
scrambling over the rocks in a vain endeav- 
or to get warm, and searching among the 
seaweed for whelks and muscles. They 
made a flagstaff of the telescope and a stick, 
fastening their handkerchiefs upon it asa 
signal. “Not that anybody could see it,” 
Longfellow remarked, “but it was a satis- 
faction to have done one’s duty.” 

“ And what they do in stories,” his friend 
added. 

They began to fire shots at intervals of a 
minute, five in succession, but the rapid 
diminution of their cartridges, most of 


which had been left in the boat, forced them 
to stop. Through the night they dozed ac 
intervals, though Walter's dreams became 
so vivid that they woke him as soon as he fell 
asleep. By morning his chest, always deli- 
cate, ee. to pain him, and before night 
his agony was intense. The fog did not 
lift for a moment, although, at intervals, it 
condensed into cold showers. 

Roulet bore up better than his friend, and, 
to the last, kept up a show of drollery, more 
painful than complaining could have been. 

“Whelks on the whole shell,” he said, 
“ may not be fashionable, but for a steady 
diet they are incomparable.” 

“They are getting damnably scarce,” 
Horace said. “ We shall have to chew sea- 
weed soon, if this fog does n’t lift, - Here it 
is raining again.” 

“ The will of God be done,” gasped Wal- 
ter; “but I would fain die a dry death. 
Could you kindly hand me along breath? I 
can’t find one on this corner of the island. 
Mine all catch on my backbone.” 

Another night of pain and suffering. 
Walter began to be delirious in his sleep, 
crying and muttering. Toward morning 
the fog lifted, and for an hour or two the 
weather gave promise of clearing. About 
dawn they saw a hawk with something in its 
talons. Carefully waiting until it was over- 
head, Horace fired. The bird fell upon the 
rock, dropping the weasel it carried. The 
‘hand of the gunner had been unsteady, 
however, and the bird, only wounded, flutter- 
ed away again. 

With a cry like a madman, Walter sprang 
upon the weasel, and, tearing open its throat 
with his teeth, sucked its blool. Then he 
flung the carcass down, and, with a cry, 
threw himself upon his face upon the ledge. 
For the first time he broke down. 

God !” he sobbed, “I knew it was 
in my blood!” 

Later, when they had eaten the raw flesh. 
of the animal, and recruited a little their 
failing strength, he explained what he 
meant. Alluding to the story of Roulet 
which he had read in the Book of Were- 
Wolves, he said, -- 

“ Of course thatis only an unpleasant co- 
incidence, but I remember when I was 
only a boy, hearing how my grandfather, 
when shipwrecked, saved his lise by sucking 
the blood of the captain, who was on the 
raft with him. He declared he waited for 
him to die! God knows: I don’t. For 
I ‘ve felt that longing in me. I ’ve 
ooked at white throats, and longed to— 
Bah! Do you think, Horace, that it is al- 
lowable to call a tide buoy a fast youth ?” 

Walter Roulet,” Horace said,“ if it was 
n’t that I can’t very well craw!, 1d thrash 

ou, You brood over things until you are 
alf mad. Do look how clear itis, I can 
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almost see the blessed old Point. We are 
sure to get off today.” 

But even as he spoke the fog began to 
settle again, more thickly than ever. Then 
Horace broke down. 

“It is all wp with me,” he said. “If you 

t off you ’ll be good to mother and Allie, 
ps and you 'll forgive me for bringing 
. you to this wretched place ?” 

“Pooh!” the other said hoarsely, 
are like Mrs. Domby. You really 
exert yourself. You” — 

“I'm afraid I am like Mrs. Domby,” his 
friend answered feebly. “There— Damn 
it!” 

They remained for hours without moving. 
Indeed, all that night Walter sat with his 
back to the rocky wall, gasping for breath, 
supporting his friend’s head in his lap. 
They had clung to life strongly; but now 
Horace lay apparently lifeless. The waves 
dashed high about the ledges, the seals 
were heard in the lulls of the wind, barking 
and snarling. Walter fell asleep to deliri- 
ous Creams, muttering constantly. 

It was day when he woke, his eyes wild 
and crazed. A look of terrible cunning 
came over his face as he looked at Horace, 
whose head lay motionless in his lap. With 


“you 
must 


his slender fingers he began, cautiously, to 
ut back the beard from his friend’s throat. 
rostrate man feebly opened his yo 
im 


he 
The look in the madman’s face called 
to sudden energy. 

“ For God’s sake, Walter!” 

With a yell the other clutched his neck. 
But, collecting all his remaining strength, 
Horace rolled himself from the edge of the 
cliff, into the hell of waves below, 


CHAPTER V. 


r, was eight weeks later that Walter was 
first brought down-stairs. 


Sunday having proved fair, a passing 


fisherman had seen the fluttering signal on 
Pulpit Rock, and, landing with great diffi- 
culty and danger, had brought Walter away, 
insensible, but alive. The fisherman had 
taken him to his own home in Jonesport, 
and his aunt had come to nurse him. No 
one but herself, and the fisherwife, strong as 
a man for lifting, and faithful as a dog in 
watching, had, by the doctor, been admitted 
to the sick-chamber. What horrible things 
he uttered in his delirium no one knew; but 
when the remains of Horace Longfellow 
were recovered, being washed ashore on the 
Brothers, an island a few miles west of the 
Pulpit, Aunt Esther caught the hands of 
Doctor Hunter in hers, with tears of thank- 
fulness, 

“Thank God!” she said. “I knew he 


only dreamed that dreadfui thing, but still 
it is a comiort to have it proved.” 

The battle between life and death fought 
in that low chamber was a severe one, and 
the invalid’s recovery was slow. His aunt 
hung upon Doctor Hunter's looks, alternat- 
ing between hope and fear. After Walter 
had begun to gain strength the delirious 
ravings continued; and a cold fear arose in 
the hearts of the watchers lest kis reason 
might be forever unsettled by the terrible 
ordeal through which he had passed. 

But today if there are any misgivings in 
Aunt Esther's heart she wi 
edge it, even to herself. Walter is indeed 
more eccentric than of old, but he has al- 
ways been odd, and allowance is to be made 
for the fancies of aninvalid. Heis so much 
stronger and better than a few weeks ago 
seemed ever possible, that she is sure time 
will set all things right. 

Alice Longfellow is here this morning. 
She has been much occupied with her 
mother, terribly broken down by the death 
of Horace, her only son, her idol. Mrs. 
Talcott has exercised so despotic a sway, 
that, except to be once admitted for a few 
moments to his room as he slept, his be- 
trothed has never seen Walter since he 
bade her -by when setting out for that 
fatal e ition. By the advice of Doctor 
Hunter, who insists upon every precaution 
— exciting the patient by painful rec- 
ollections, Alice’s mourning dress is modi- 
fied into a black cashmere, which Walter 
has admired. It is cut away a little at the 
throat, and she wears a sapphire pendant 
that her lover has given her for just this 
dress. 

The cottage has been provided with many 
comforts and luxuries since Mrs. Talcott 
came into it, and Alice is in a state of great 
excitement over the question of easy-chairs 
and rockers; now she thinks Walter .will 
prefer one, then she piles pillows into the 
other. With all the care and solicitous bus- 
tle common upon such occasions the inva- 
lid, white and weak, has been brought down, 
He decides at once tor the soe gps 

“Rockers,” he says feeb Ys “are the 
property of old maids and cats.” 

“They are the two finest classes of be- 


ings in the community,” Aunt Esther an- 


swers, smiling, 
“That ’s it. I’ve too much respect for 
them to wish to encroach upon their rights.” 
His aunt settled the pillows with a gentile 
pull here, and a punch there. Then she 
issed his forehead, and glided away, leav- 
ing the young people alone together. Alice 
sits upon a cricket at his side. 
“ Kiss me,” he says. 
“ Doing so, she sees that his eyes are full 
of tears. He gazes into the wood fire, pet- 
haps going back to the day when they part- 
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ed. How much or how little did he remem- 
ber of what had followed, of the dreadful 
days on Pulpit Rock, of that last delirious 
scene? Alice longs to ask his thoughts, 
but Doctor Hunter has forbidden all talking 
upon the subject. The truth was pretty ac- 
curately guessed. Wednesday being the 
last day when a landing was possible, it was 
not difficult to fix the length of the impris- 
onment of the two friends, and imagination 
filled the details only too readily. 

For a long time after they were left alone, 
Walter and Alice sat in silence. She had 
jaid her hand upon the arm of his chair, and 
be clasped it in both his thin, white ones. 

“How much blood there is in your hand,” 
he said at length. “I can see through 
mine.” 

“I wish you had some of it,” she answer- 
ed. “I'd be glad to give it to you.” 

“Would you? That is kind.” 

He sat again a long time without speak- 
ing, gazing intently into the fire. She lean- 

her head upon the arm of the low chair 
in which he sat, furtively watching him. 
They never had been demonstrative toward 
each other, and while she longed to give 
some expression to her intense gladness 
that she had him back from the clutch of 
death, she hardly knew how, and was, be- 
side, a little timid. Poor, simple Altice! 
She never understood her betrothed, she 
could never have made him happy, or been 
a helpmate for him. Yet she loved him 
very dearly for all that, and longed to 
throw her arms about his neck, and tell him 
so. Perhaps had it not been for Doctor 
Hunter's strict orders not to excite the in- 


~valid, she might have done so, and perhaps 
— this story might never have been, 

At last she ventured to take one of his 
hands to her, kissing it, and nestling it un- 
der her soft chin. He seemed so deeply 
buried in thought as to be almost oblivious 
of her presence, and gave no sign at her 
caress. Accidentally, however, she pressed 
his hand against the sapphire ornament. 

“ What is that?” he asked abruptly. 

“Only the pendant you gave me,” she an- 
swered, holding it up to him. 

To her dying day Alice never forgot the 
look that came over the face of her betrothed 
as she lifted up her white throat. It was 
that look of cunning fierceness which had 
shone upon Horace at Pulpit Rock. The 
thing is horrible to relate, horrible even to 
Kint at, but a wolfish cunning possessed the 
madman, —a thirst for blood. He stooped 
over as if to examine the ornament, holding 
her chin with his wasted finger-tips. Then, 
with a sudden strength, with a cry that was 
like a snarl, he snapped at her throat with 
his teeth. With a shriek she sprang away 
from him, her neck stained with blood. 


CHAPTER VI. 


a, midnight Doctor Hunter led 
Mrs, Talcott, pale as death, and aged 
by a decade since morning, from Walter’s 
chamber. 

“It was a terrible death,” he said, with 
rough kindness, “but life would have been 
far more horrible!” 


HERE was unwonted disturbance in 

the normally serene atmosphere of 
Bletherton Rectory. A tremendous peal of 
the breakfast-room bell evoked a “ Drat 
that Master Guy!” from the cook, and 
quickened old Thomas’s sedate shuffle to a 
run 


Four impatient faces looked up at his 
entrance, and three impatient tongues gave 
him an irritable greeting. 

“Thomas,” said the Revilées John Mort- 
lock, a os little man, who yet wore 
a perpetual air of judicial importance, “I 
fear that misguided newspaper boy ” — 
“Look here, Tom,” broke in Master Guy, 


HOW GUY,.MORTLOCK LOST HIS AUNT’S MONEY. 
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with characteristic impulsiveness, “ you tell 
Susan 1 ’m starving; and, if she does not 
make haste with the trout, I will come and 
cook them myself.” 

“Thomas,” said Mrs. Mortlock, in a tone, 
the chronic peevishness of which was 
slightly more intense than usual, “ the post- 
man is disgracefully late ; pray bring the let- 
ters the instant they arrive.” -. 

Thomas withdrew. The rector buried 
his face in an immense breakfast-cup. Mrs. 
Mortlock added milk to a cup of coffee, with 
a look that ought to have turned it to curds. 
Guy made a fierce onslaught upon a prime 
ham. Miss Julia, his sister, gave a slivery, 
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little laugh, with a gesture of comic commis- 
eration. 

“ Poor, starving fellow! after three slices 
of ham and two eggs, he hungers for trout!” 

“Caught at four A. M.,” retorted Guy, 
“when a certain young lady was snoring 
peacefully.” 

“For shame, Guy! I never snore.” 

“Don’t tell me! Did I not pass beneath 
your window on my way to the brook ?” 

At this frightful insinuation the young 
lady dashed at the slanderer’s left whisker, 
and pulled it vigorously. 

“ There, there, you vixen! I did not say 
I could hear you.’ 

At this juncture old Thomas created a di- 
version by appearing with a dish of trout, a 
newspaper, and the letter-bag. Guy as- 
sumed an air of mysterious solemnity, afd 
whispered behind his hand, — 

“No letter for you, missy. Frank de- 
clines for the future to waste precious time 
in frivolous correspondence.” 

fig made no reply, but with heightened 
color, looked at the bee: The rector had 
taken possession of his paper, and was leis- 
urely unfolding it. 

“John!” said Mrs. Mortlock, her tone 
one of great displeasure. 

“| beg your pardon, my dear,” with a ner- 
vous start. 

“I thought you knew I was expecting 
patterns from Madame Duval?” 

“And Jue a manuscript sermon from 
Frank,” said Guy teasingly, “and I some 
flies.” 

“ And I a reply from Webb,” said the rec- 
tor, as he unlocked the bag, and produced a 
solitary letter. 

“ Mine!” whispered Julia, nodding at 
uy. 

«Mine !” said Mrs. Mortlock in a very de- 

cided tone. 

“Mine!” shouted Guy, stretching forth 
both hands theatrically. 

“Mine!” said his father, exhibiting the 
address ; “ but the writing is quite strange.” 

“Then I vote you read it aloud, papa,” 
cried Julia. 

“With pleasure,” assented the rector, 
breaking an imposing seal. “Why, it is 
from my Sister Rachel!” 

“ Whom I liave ever regarded,” struck in 
Mrs. Mortlock with extreme frigidity, “as a 
most eccentric indiwidual.” 

“Especially siuce that memorable Satur- 
day night,” said Julia, “when you and papa 
returned at quarter-past twelve from the 
Hall dinner-party, and she lectured you for 
ten minutes from an upper window upon the 
enormity of sabbath-breaking before she 
would allow the astounded servants to ad- 
mit you to your own house !” 

“ Ahem !” from the rector. 

His “Ahems” were in three degrees, 


which his irreverent daughter was wont to 
call the positive, comparative, and superla- 
tive. On this occasion it was superlative, 
the throat-clearing process with which he 
prefaced the Sunday sermons. The trio 
composed themselves to listen. 

“* Dear Brother,’” read the rector. 

“Very dear,” assented Guy; “on the 
principle that ‘absence makes the heart 
grow fonder.’ It is just twelve years, [ 
think, since she repudiated the relation- 
ship.” 

“*T am sixty-four today; and, though my 
health is good, | live in yearly expectation 
of a removal to a better world *” — 

“ Cool, that,” muttered Guy sotto voce. 

“* And it behooves me to set my house in 
order,’” 

“And every member thereof,” chimed in 
Julia. “ Aunt Rachel must be strangely al- 
tered if that has not been a daily amuse- 
ment.” 

“*}] do not doubt but that the ridiculous 
speculations against which I warned you 
have turned out as I predicted ’” — 

“ Quite true,” commented Mrs. Mortlock, 
severely. “ Pray continue.” 

“*And that you have by this time fooled 
away’— My dear,” said the rector appeal- 
ingly, putting down the letter, “it seems to 
me this communication is of a private na- 
ture!” 

“ Nonsense!” replied his better half. 
“Hand it to me, if you are really weak 
enough to resent so sensible a criticism. 
‘ Fooled away,’” she continued with crush- 
ing emphasis, “‘every penny of your pri- 
vate fortune, abetted by the extravagance 
and incapability of that most disagreeable’” 
— here Mrs. Mortlock reached the bottom 
of the page — “‘ woman, your wife.’ Dis- 
graceful!” cried the lady, dashing the note 
to the ground, and sweeping angrily out of 
the room. 

“Shall I try my luck, father?” said Guy, 
picking it up. 

“Tf you like, my boy.” 

“Your children,’” read Guy, “‘are in 
that case totally unprovided for; and the 
probable result of their home-traiping — the 
scanty reports that have reached me rather 
confirm this opinion than otherwise — is that 
the son is a shallow-pated coxcomb’” — 

“Indeed he is,” assented Julia, with a 
profound sigh, and a look of mock gravity. 

“*And the daughter a listless automa- 
ton,’” pursued Guy, his eyes twinkling, 
“*with but one idea, namely, that the chief 
duty of a certain cleric is to write her vo- 
luminous love-letters every other morning.’” 

“For shame, Guy!’ cried his sister, 
snatching the letter from him. “That is 
not in the bond, I know.” 

“ Look for yourself, Miss Didymus.” 

“* A listless automaton,’ ” Julia, 
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“That ’s your humble self,” nodded Guy. 

“*Both of them altogether unfitted to 
make their way in the world.’” 

“Time will prove,” quoth her brother 
confidently. 
“Hold your tongue, Guy!” exclaimed 
she. And, as Guy made an absurd feint of 
grasping that unrnly member with both 

ands, she read rapidly, “* Under these cir- 
cumstances, your thoughts may have revert- 
ed to the very handsome property at my 
sole disposal.. The event so far justifies 
4d expectations of benefit therefrom that 
I have already invested my personal estate 
in Consols tor the benefit of your two chil- 
dren and of my niece by marriage, Helen 
Merethek ; it will secure to each about one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, suffi- 
cient to keep them from the workhouse.’” 


“What a cheerful old lady!” struck in 
the irrepressible Guy. 
“*My real estate, yielding about three 
thousand pounds per annum, I intend to be- 
ueath in its entirety either to Helen Mere- 
ek or to my nephew Guy. The former 
bas been staying with mea fortnight; and | 


am prepared to receive the latter on a short 


visit, at my house in Burston Square, next 
Monday, atter twelve o’cluck. I am willing 
to do so without prejudice, ignoring the boy- 
ish escapade of twelve years ago, and his 
mother’s insulting behaviour on that occa- 
sion. I remain, your forgiving sister, 


“* RACHEL MERETHEK,’” 


“ What escapade, Guy?” asked Julia. 

“Do you not remember? jt caused the 
rupture between the families. I was stay- 
ing with Aunt Racrel at the Burston-Square 
house, a small boy of ten, very hard up for 
amusement, particularly on Saturday after- 
noons, to counteract which, she made me 
learn by heart divers portions of the history 
of Samson.” 

“ Well?” 

“Samson was a mighty hero in my eyes, 
his deeds worthy of emulation. I plaved at 
Samson prizing the gates of Gaza off their 
hinges, — that is, the kitchen door, — and 


pulling down the temple of the Philistines 


— that is, ‘the tea-table — by the middle pil- 
lar, to the utter destruction of her favorite 
set of old china.” : 


“ Was that the escapade ?” 
“No; worse than that,” said Guy solemn- 
ly. “There were six devoted cats in that 


house, her inseparable companions since 
ber husband’s death. I had been learning 


how Samson tied the foxes by twos, tail to 
tail, and turned them, with firebrands attach- 
ed, into the standing corn of the Philis- 
tines.” 

“ And the result?” interrogated Julia, be- 
ginning to laugh. 


“The cats became foxes, to the hopeless 


singeing of their brushes. Aunt Rachel 
and the woman-servants were frightened 
nearly out of their wits. The footman bolt- 
ed to the nearest telegraph-office, yelling, 
‘ Fire!’ at the top of his voice, and brought 
up half the engines in London on a fool's er- 
rand. I was taken home by my aunt in per- 
son ; she and the mazer had a pitched battle ; 
and my aunt left the house in a towering 
rage, ‘shaking the dust from off her feet 
against it,’ she said, ‘ never to return!’” 

“ A vow she has kept religously,” said the 
rector, awaking from a brown study. “Guy, 
my boy, the chance of three thousand a 
is not to be thrown awa 
an appearance on Mon ay. 

~ twelve o'clock,” quoted Guy whim- 
y- 

“ Labeled ‘ On approval,’” said Julia. 

So it came to pass that about four o'clock 
on the following Monday, Guy Mortlock 
emerged from a hansom cab at his aunt’s 
door, feeling very much as though he were 
realiy ticketed as his sister had suggested. 

Every mat and stand in the hall, the stag’s 
head over the dining-room entrance, and all 


the pictures and chairs he could see through 


a haif-open door toward which a man in liv- 
ery conducted him, combined to impress 
Guy witb the idea of immutability. Heneed- 
ed the passing reflection of his six feet two 
and broad shoulders in a long strip of look- 
glass as a reminder that he was not still a 


boy of ten, dragged yesterday, and not 


twelve years ago, to the waiting carriage by 
his infuriated aunt; and the feeling was yet 
so strong upon him that it entirely banished 
his usual cool self-possession. wo ladies — 
rose at his entrance, in the foremost of 
whom he recognized, line for line, wrinkle 
for wrinkle, the Aunt Rachel of his bo 
hood, unaltered, save that from the heroic 
proportions imagination had bestowed, she 
was dwarfed to ordinary height and size. 
This fact, coupled with a remarkable dis- 
composure of manner, which Guy was quick 
enough to perceive, though not to account 
for, resored his impudence; it arose reall 
from the marked contrast of the young 


ant before her and her vague, anticipato 
idea of development in the chubby little f 


low she remembered, 
“I fear, Aunt Rachel, that after my jour- 
I am almost too grimy to be kissed,” 
Guy, advancing with outstretched 


3 you must put in 


ne 
said 
hands, 


“1 should think so indeed!. The bare 
idea!” retorted that lady, retreating a pace 


with much trepidation. 

“ Nevertheless I cannot forego the em- 
brace,” added Guy, following up his advan- 
e, and suiting the action to the word. 
“It is the correct thing, you know, between 
relatives,” 


“ How dare you, sir?” coloring furiously. 
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“ But, as you have so correct an idea of the 
claims of kindred” — with a malicious 
smile — “let me present you to your cousin, 
Miss Helen Merethek.” 

Guy found himself er to a young 
lady who ignored his proffered hand, deign- 
ed him the least inclination of her queenly 
head and one swift glance of haughty disfa- 
vor, and immediately retreated to the win- 


dow. 

“And now, Mr. Guy Mortlock,” said his 
aunt, with an exultant glance noting his dis- 
comfiture, “perhaps you will like to wash 
away some of your ‘griminess.’ You will 
find us here afterward.” 

Guy’s reflections as he retired were not 
enviable. He was piqued and annoyed by 
the cool, disdainful reception of the young 
beauty. That she was very beautiful he 
was fain to admit, her face perfection, her 
attitude grace itself; but it was no less cer- 
tain the lovely eyes had been full of con- 
temptuous dislike in that one instant they 
met his own. Very wrathful and greatly ag- 
grieved he felt as he pondered measures of 
retaliation. Meanwhile the ladies were dis- 
cussing him. 

“A veritable Ursa major,” said Aunt 
Rachel; “but I wish he had hugged you, 
Helen, instead of me.” 

“A wish I cannot echo, aunt; I am by no 
means favorably impressed.” 

The speaker’s face had lost most of its 


haughtiness, and a smile of rare sweetness 


completed the transformation. 

“Why not, madam?” was the snappish 
rejoinder. “He’s as fine-looking, manly a 
young fellow as a girl’s eyes need rest up- 
on.” 


“Chacun a son gott,aunt. A girl’s eyes 
may be better employed.” 
he conversation changed with the sub- 
ject’s re-appearance, and, for more than an 
our before dinner was announced, Guy was 
subjected to a rigid cross-examination upon 
a variety of subjects, —the inmates of 
Bletherton Rectory ; the changes in Bleth- 
erton village; Guy’s college career; his 
choice of a ‘shaped his personal habits. 


Miss Merethek sat with compressed lips 


and an expression of severe indifference. 
Occasionally, when directly appealed to, she 
would respond with a comment so bitter] 
Sarcastic that Guy would wince as thouzh 
under surgical treatment, whilst his aunt's 
eyes would glisten with delight. Against 


her home-thrusts he was quite proof, meet- 
ing them with a cheerful good humor that 


was highly exasperating. 

At dinner more general topics were touch- 
ed upon, and Miss Merethek condescended 
to bear a part, but it was sufficient for Guy 
to espouse one view of - subject to at 


once insure her advocacy of the opposite, 


with such skill and such surprising familiar- 


ity with the questions of the day that he 
was often compelled to beat an admiring re- 
treat. But this course entailed a disadvan- 
tage he was quick to perceive. Artful Guy, 
smarting under the enemy’s sarcasm, cham- 
pioned a movement enlisting the sympathies 
of right-thinking men me | women, Miss 
Merethek fell into the snare, and tried a se- 
ries of delusive arguments, the sophistry of 
which Guy triumphantly ex sed one by 
one. Woman-like, she waxed hot and per- 
sonal, Guy answered with coolness and 
the most courteous suavity.. Mrs. Mere- 
thek sparred areg at both in ecstasy, until 
Helen, completely vanquished, abandoned 
her position, and took refuge in monosylla- 
bles for the remainder of the meal, but look- 
ing occasionally at the victor with a glance 
that ought to have adnihilated him. It was 


Guy who was now serenely indifferent. 


“ Amongst other vices, no doubt you are 
ae to the filthly habit of smoking, 

uy?” 

“ A true bill, aunt.” 

“And are probably longing to perfume 
my window-curtains ?” 


“By no means, | "sens with your per- 
f 


mission, to seat myself presentiy on the mid- 
dle step of the flight outside, and enjoy a 
weed.” 

“What!” exclaimed his aunt wrathfully. 
“Aman to sit and smoke upon my door- 
step! Guy, you area perfect lunatic! ” 


“That thought has occasionally struck 


me,” responded her nephew gravely, “It 


is the kind of thing that runs in the family, 
is it not?” 

“Don’t be impertinent, sir! I always en- 
joy a nap after dinner, and you can have 
your smoke meanwhile in the billiard-room. 
I detest the smell of tobacco; but Helen 
rather likes it, | know. She shall bear you 
company.” 

And Aunt Rachel’s eyes sparkled, 

‘7 — I have a headache, aunt.” 

“ Fudge !” was the energetic retort. 

“ I—I would rather not inflict my society 
upon Mr. Mortlock.” 

i Pray do not let consideration for me de- 


ter you,” said that gentleman. 
“ Don’t be a fool, Helen!” broke in Aunt 


Rachel. “ The man will not eat you, though 
he might give you a hug, as he did me. I 
particularly desire that you will relieve me 
of a duties as hostess for an hour. Now 
be off, both of you, and leave me.” 


Guy opened the door, and followed the 


voung lady into a handsome room built out 
rom the side of the house ; a room lighted 
both by skylights and ordinary windows. 
“ Do you play billiards, Miss Merethek?” 
“Not against your matchless skill as an 
opponent.” 


“ You have a headache; would you rather 
I did not smoke?” 


i 

; 
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“ Your proceedings, sir, cannot affect me 
in any way.” 

Guy lighted a cigar, and began again, this 
time mischeviously. 

“ May | offer you a cigarette ?” 

“You may not offer me an insult, sir!” 
cried Helen, her eyes flashing. “1! dislike 
and despise you; and in this forced compan- 
ionship the only acceptable offering will be 
silence.” 

“ Miss Merethek,” said Guy, with simple 
dignity, “I am so unfortunate as either to 
have offended you in some inexplicable 
manner or to be the victim of prejudice un- 
worthy of your fine intellect. I cannot re- 
lieve you of my presence, since I may not 
smoke elsewheve; but 1 cannot desire to de- 
tain a lady against her will.” 

As he spoke, Guy held open the door, 
awaiting her departure. Helen hesitated an 
instant, and then swept out with a slight in- 
clination of the head. He bowed low as 
she passed, then threw himself upon a 
lounge t> meditate. 

“The last trick was mine, | think,” mut- 
tered Guy, after a quarter of an hour’s re- 
flection. “But what on earth does it all 
mean? By Jove, how gloriously beautiful 
she is in her tantrums?” 

Meanwhile Helen, in her own room, was 
angrily dashing away tears that would per- 
sist in coming. 

“Oh, how I hate him!” she thought, the 
more enraged that conscience whispered 
her anger was not quite just. “ Interloper! 
coming between me and the property to 
which I have all my life believed myself 
heiress! And to be beaten, humiliated, 
laughed at, no doubt! And he does not 
care; say what I will, it glances off. Look 
to yourself, Mr. Guy Mortlock !” 


The Meretheks of Arton Court were one 
of the oldest Somersetshire families, original- 
ly one of the wealthiest. A free-handed, 
ppc oo race, they had kept up tradition- 
al splendor until the succession of Helen's 
father, who found every acre burdened with 
mortages. To marry an heiress was his on- 
ly chance. He espoused a lady dowered 
with great beauty and so many hundreds as 
could be counted upon her fingers. He 
lived as his fathers had done, and died hope- 
lessly insolvent a year before? Since her 
mother’s death, in early childhood, Helen 
had ruled at the court, surrounded by luxu- 
ry, knowing little of her father’s difficulties, 
and trained to believe that she would be 
very rich at Aunt Rachel’s decease. A few 
months had taught bitter lessons. Her fa- 
ther dead, his estate was administered for 
the benefit of creditors, and herself thrown 
on the bounty of relatives; as for Aunt 
Rachel’s wealth,— earned in commerce by 
her father’s youngest brother, — for all she 


knew, it might prove a will-o’-the-wisp. No 
wonder, thought Guy, as he gradually glean- 
ed these particulars, the sweet face should 
be so proud and sorrowful; no wonder that 
he, her rival, should incur undeserved but 
natural enmity. 

This enmity increased apparently as days 
went by. He tried in vain to conciliate | is 
fair foe; her sarcasm was as bitter as ever. 
Keen arrows of speech were forever finding 
unguarded joints in his armor, and poor Guy 
was hasty of temper, and quick at retort 
sometimes, though ready to bite his tongue 
out afterward. It was a happy time for Aunt 
Rachel. If ever the feud languished, she 
found means to renew it, lending her sharp 
tongue to one or the other by turns. 
was ill at ease, a little conscience-stricken 
perhaps, but triumphant when she succeed- 
ed in angering her adversary. Aunt Rach- 
el’s rough tongue had been rougher than us- 
ual, in total disparagement of her nephew's 
qualities, moral, mental, and physical. Guy 
had borne the attack of both ladies with un- 
failing good-humor, until Aunt Rachel be- 
gan to decry his father and mother. At 
first he gravely defended them; but, when | 
she became really abusive, he said a few 
words of reproof with so stern an air that 
even she was silenced. 

“Aunt Merethek, lax as has been my ob- 
servance of some commandments, | have al- 
ways respected the fifth. I cannot prevent 
you trom calumniating the parents whom I 
ove and honor, but it shall be in my ab ~ 
sence. I give ig the afternoon to sw Fil 
the subject, and mnust request that it be not 
resumed before me.” ; 

As he left the room, he chanced to en- 
counter Helen’s glance, and, to his astonish- 
ment, found it expressed sympathy and ad- 
miration, That look dwelt muvre in his 
mind during that solitary stroll than he 
would care to admit. There was a surprise 
in store for Aunt Rachel that night. Hel- 
en had gone to bed, and, as Guy lighted 
Mrs. Merethek’s candle, he said, — 

“ Aunt, I wish to renounce all hope of be- 
ing your heir.” 

“It is like your impndence, sir; I intend 
to survive you. But what do you mean?” 

“The property came from the Merethek 
side, not ours; and Helen Merethek has 
been brought up in the belief that it will re- 
vert to her,” 

“ Guy Mortlock !” exclaimed the old lady 
in a perfect fury. “Toher! How dare you 
dictate to me! I will leave every penny to 
charities!” 

“ As you will, aunt; but please understand 
that I have no expectations for the future. 
I shall visit you because I like sour society, 
and find it refreshing, after the thunder- 
storm fashion.” ° 


Aunt Rachel looked at him darkly for a 


Helen 
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minute, her face quivering with rage. Very 
truthful, very much in earnest, and very 
handsome her nephew looked. The rugged 
features softened. 

“ Good-night,” said Guy. 

“ Good-night,” giving him her hand, while 
_ the stern mouth an to work in a most 
suspicious way. “ You are a good boy. 
Guy; you are very like my brother that 
died.” 

Guy stooped and kissed her, and Aunt 
Rachel passed out into the darkness. 

The next day witnessed a complete 
change in Guy’s tactics. Aunt Rachel, as 
though to obliterate her unwonted gracious- 
ness of the previous night, was more irrita- 
ble than ever, and her nephew tried his ut- 
most to torment her. Several times he sent 
her into a towering. passion, and laughed 
her out of it; but of Miss Merethek he sim- 
ply took no notice whatever. Save that he 
quietly and unobtrusively rendered ali the 
attention due from a gentleman to a lady, 
and addressed her, when really forced, with 
uniform urbanity, she might have been a 
hundred miles away for all the interest he 
manifested in her presence. He retired 
from a discussion the instant she joined it, 
or he answered only his aunt’s remarks. 
Still conversation never flagged; it was im- 
possible to be dull in Aunt Rachel’s com- 
pany; and, if her acidity failed, Guy was an 
amusing narrator of countless college 
scrapes. He was a fairly good talker, too, 
and, having partly adopted the views of cer- 
tain deep thinkers of his acquaintance, 
would horrify her by advocating heterodox 
doctrines, in fun or earnest. Day after day 
he got into deeper disgrace, Aunt Rachel’s 
anger waxing hot er him; but Guy 
would stealthily note how Helen’s hands lay 
idly in her lap, and her lovely face glowed 
with sympathy and interest, betrayed now 
that she thought herself quite unobserved. 
Meanwhile Helen clothed herself, as a rule, 
with icy reserve by day, and sometimes shed 
a hot tear or two at night, whispering the 
old formula, — 

“Oh, how I hate him! 
me now. I cannot move him. 
me. Oh, I hate him.” 

Sometimes the ladies accompanied Guy 
to the opera or to a theatfe after dinner. 
One Saturday he went to dine with a college 
friend, with strict injunctions from his aunt 
to return by twelve o'clock. 

“ Or you will be locked out, Guy; for all 
the household will be abed. I will permit 
no sabbath-breaking in my house |.” 

But it so chanced that Guy, absorbed in 
Stirring reminiscences, forgot the hour un- 
til near midnight, and then could not find a 
cab; so the chimes played a quarter to one 
as he mounted the three steps, and tried the 
door of Aunt Rachel’s mansion. The house 


But he despises 


He ignores 


was in darkness, save for a light in Helen's 
room. Guy put his fingers to his mouth, 
and gave a shrill whistle; the light disap- 
peared. He muttered a few anathemas, and 
groped for a handful of gravel and tiny 
stones, then dashed them at Helen’s win- 
dow. He heard them strike, and fancied he 
saw a slight movement of ‘the blind, as_ 
though some one were drawing it aside to 
peep out. He whistled again, and waited 
patiently for five minutes; but she gave no 
sign. 

“ Hard-hearted little wretch!” grumbled 


Guy. 

Then a happy thought struck him. Could 
he not climb to the billiard room roof, and 
let himself down through the skylight? He 
remembered leaving it unfastened. Guy 
threw a hasty glance round; no one was in 
sight. He passed to the side of the house; 
but as he did so a man in a helmet and biue 
coat emerged from a dark corner into the 
glare of a gas-lamp. The light shone up- 
on his co'lar, — “ X 22.” 

A practical gymnast, Guy swung himseli 
up with catlike agility, and with some diffi- 
culty raised the skylight sufficiently to admit 
his Y: The room was quite in darkness; 
but he knew he should alight on the billiard- 
table, also its height from the roof. Cau- 
tiously he lowered himself, until he was 
clinging with the tips of his fingers only, 
then dropped. 

“Now we ’ve got him!” said X 22, 
springing his rattle, and hurrying to the 
spot. 

As Guy was tumbling over chairs, and 
groping his way to the door, another police- 
man came hurrying up. 

“ Burglar inside!” said X 22 concisely. 
“ Saw him climb to the glass roof and ‘drop 
through. Ring and knock while I see what 
he is up to!” 

Then, just as Guy discovered that the 
door was locked on the outside, he heard a 
terrific peal of the bell and the thunder of 
the knocker. 

“ What on earth is up?” he muttered. 

‘At that instant, glancing upward, he saw 
a dark object defined against the sky. It 
was X 22’s head. 

“Hollo!” said Guy. “What do you 
want?” 

“ You,” responded X 22, peering into the 
darkness. “1 have got a man at the door, 
sO you see you are ked! Come along 
quietly!” 

The ringing and knocking continued with- 
out intermission ; there were two or three fe- 
male screams, and Aunt Rachel’s shrill 
voice crying, — 

“ James, you booby, go to the door! ” 

A light broke in upon him. 

“You stupid ass!” he shouted. , 

“ A ass,am 1?” quoth X 22. “ Well, we 
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"ll see about that! Now you come along, 
my man, and stow your cheek !” 

“You infernal idiot!” yelled Guy, fairly 
exasperated. ’ 

“ Tdjit!” 

And at this open contempt of the dignity 
of law, as personified in him, X 22 made a 


.forward movement, got upon a weak place 


in the skylight, and came crashing through, 
amid a shower of broken glass. 

More frightened than hurt, he alighted 
with a tremendous thump on the billiard-ta- 
ble, and began to shriek “ Murder!” at the 
top of his voice. There was a rush of feet, 
the door was thrown open, and a blaze of 
gas revealed Aunt Rachel in extraordinary 
deshabille, Helen choking with suppressed 
laughter, two or three policemen, some wo- 
men-servants more or less dressed, and 
James valiantly bringing up the rear with a 
poker. 


“And now you may to bed, sir,” said 
Aunt Rachel, half an hour later, her eyes liter- 
ally blazing with anger. “You need not at- 
tempt to see me in the morning. 1 will never 
speak to you nog if 1 can help it. You 
have disgraced this house; you have broken 
the sabbath ; you have made me the laugh- 
ing-stock of my neighbors. I disown you; I 
will cut you off with a shilling. Your break- 
fast will be prepared two hours before the 
usual time, and I trust you will have left the 
house by the time 1 come down.” 


Guy was struggling disconsolately with a 
rasher on the following morning, when the 
door softiy opened, and Miss Merethek en- 
tered. He rose with a grave bow, and 

laced a chair for her. She rested one 
and upon it, dnd stood before him trem- 
bling, her attitude one of proud humility. 

“IT am so sorry, Mr. Mortlock, that I did 
not admit you last night.” 

“1 could hardly expect an act of friendli- 
ness from you.” 

There was no bitterness in the tone; it 
was perfectly kind. She raised her eyes to 
his face, and he saw, with a start, that they 
were brimming with tears. 

“ Nevertheless,” she added, “had I antic- 
ipated results, nothing should have prevent- 


ed me.” He bowed. “Oh, what must you 
think of me?” she broke out. “From the 
first I have treated you meanly, ungenerous- 
ly. But 1 will never profit by your misfor- 
tune, If 1 have indeed supplanted you with 
Aunt Rachel, 1 will share every penny she 
gives me.” 

“ Hush, hush, child, you cannot do that!” 
said Guy, and his voice ge verv deep and 
tender. “As to what I think of you, you 
are my ideal woman, beautiful in mind and 
person; pure as a sunbeam; proud, as | 
would have you be; loving, generous, and 
just —to all but me,” he added softly ; “and 
it is my misfortune, not your fault, that I 
am causelessly disliked.” 

“Do you indeed think I dislike you, 
when ” — 

As she stopped, Guy looked straight into 
her eyes, and saw something there that set 
his heart to thumping against his ribs in the 
most insane fashion, it was so totally unex- 

cted. The foolish fellow could not be- 
ieve in his happiness; but he made one 
step toward her, coming so near that he 
could feel her breath; and yet she did not 
shrink. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Helen, do not play 
with me!” he said. 

And then, somehow, she found herself in 
his arms, and, after one very faint protest, 
rested there passively enongh; for Aunt 
Rachel, on entering gloomily an hour later, 
found them in nearly the same position, 

“Bless my soul!” said the old lady, in 
great astonishment. 

“Amen!” responded Guy heartily. 
“And will you bless us, aunt, and forgive 
your scapegrace nephew? I did intend to 
obey orders and go; but this young lady 

e me forget them.” 

“ And he has not breakfasted yet, aunt!” 
said the fair culprit. “1 interrupted him in 
the middle of it.” 


Guy Mortlock is now a thriving barrister, 
deriving a fair income from his profession, 
and Mrs, Guy receives quarterly cheques in 
three figures, signed “ achel Merethek,” 
from an eccentric old lady who still keeps 
up the pleasant little fiction that she will cut 


her nephew off with a shilling. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS NORTH. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


URINGa pleasant April night, we laid 
D becalmed off the west coast of Queen 
Charlotte’s Island, about. two hundred and 
fifty miles north-west of Vancouver's Island. 
The air was cold and crisp, and the moon 
shone with unusual brightness. The sails 
flapped lazily against the masts, disturbing 
the birds which. the day before, had been 
blown off from land; and which, wearied 
by their long flight and fruitless endeavors 
to regain the shore, had finally alighted on 
our yards and cross-trees. Some of us had 
gone aloft, and easily captured three of 
these, two sparrow hawks and a small owl ; 
and they seemed to appreciate the attention 
bestowed upon them. They ate voraciously 
raw porpoise meat, and made no attempt to 
avoid the somewhat rough caresses of the 
hardy men, whose weather-beaten exteriors 
concealed kind hearts. “Chips,” our ‘car- 
penter, made a box for these new pets ; and 
“Smut,” our blacksmith, placed them in it 
for the night. I,accordingly, weut below, 
and “turned in.” I awoke before midnight, 
and, looking at the clock, saw that I had 
only ten rinutes more to remain below. I, 
therefore, dressed leisurely, and reached the 
deck just as the bell struck, and one of our 
men was shouting down the forecastle hatch- 
way, — 

Stane-board watch, ahoy!” 

And the mate rushed forward, with a reef- 
point in his hand, which he swung about 
madly, hollowing, — 

Come, bear a hand there, you blubber- 
catching lubbers! Let’s see who'll be the 
last man up.” 


When he had reached the forecastle 
hatchway, he uttered some of his stereotyped 
oaths; and I shouted to him, — 

“I can take care of my own watch, Mr. 
Ripley, without your en 

“Who said you could n't, you ——, 
miserable, gospel-eating, morality-chewin 
lance-flinger ? want you to understand 
‘m mate of this ship.” And then, looking 
down the hatchway, he commenced again to 
shout to my watch, “Come now, who ’s go- 
ing to be last? Who wants to know the 
weight of this reet-point ?” 

“You ’d better not touch me with it,” 
en one of the men, as he stepped on 

eck. 

This made the mate furious; but he hes- 
itated when he saw that the man, who had 
just come up, was an Australian, named 
Jim Ramsay, who was a somewhat desper- 


ate fellow, whom he had once overheard 
swear that he would kili the first ship’s of- 
ficer who ever dared to strike him. The 
hesitation was, however, momentary, and, 
with his arm uplifted to strike, he sprang 
toward him, saying, — 

“ What ’s that?” 

Before he could strike, or say another 
word, a well-directed blow from Jim Ram- 
say sent him headlong into the lee scuppers. 

“ Ramsay!” I catled. 

“ Sir,” he replied respectfully. 

“Go aft, ond wait there till I come.” 

“Yes, sir; I ‘ll do anything you want me 
to; but that I kill 
him the first chance I get.” 

He went aft, and by that time the mate 
had recovered his senses. He rose, and 
rushed wildly about, crying, — 

“ Where is he? where is he?” 

The captain now came on deck; and the 
mate’s waich was sent below. The infuri- 
ated officer wanted to give Ramsay a 
“licking; ” but the skipper told hir that if 
there was to be any “licking done, he was 
going to do it himself.” e finally went 

low, and the commander, as soon as he 
had learned the particulars of the trouble 
between his chief officer and Ramsay, told 
me to put the latter in irons. I did as di- 
rected, and my watch passed away without 
any other extraordinary occurrence. 

At four, when I went below, I did not 
“turn in” at once. My attention was at- 
tracted by a book which lay on my desk. 
I tock it, turned over its leaves, and soon 
became so deeply interested in its contents 
as to be wale of the fact, that 1 was 
neu, aya myself of needed rest. Four 
bells struck; and, hardly realizing that I 
had lost two good hours sleep, | hastily un- 
dressed, and “turned in” ~ a morning 
nap. My head had scarcely touched the 
pillow, when subdued and confused sounds 
reached me, indicating that the men on 
deck were moving about stealthily. I 
immediateiy sprung out of bed, quick! re- 
dressed, and, as I was about to rush from 
my room to the deck, the steward opened 
my door, and whispered, — 

“Whales! close to, sir.” 

I speedily reached the deck, and found 
that the boats were all ready for lowering, 
and the men issuing quickly, but noiseless- 
ly, up through the forecastle and steerage 
companions. The watch on deck had, as 
quietly as possible, made all the necessary 
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preparations, and all hands had been called 
without noise. As the crews reached the 
deck, they took their places, ready to follow 
the boats down, when lowered, and I took 
my station in the stern sheets of mine. 
Ramsay had been taken out of irons to go 
in his boat,— the mate’s, — at his own solic- 
itation, and after his reiterated promises to 
behave. 

It was still calm; and off our port beam 
there was a large cow, straight-head, right 
whale, which seemed to be very frolicsome. 
It continually sounded and re-sounded to a 
small depth, and, in returning to the sur- 
face, would come up sometimes head first, 
sometimes tail first, and occasionally, its 
fins, as it rolled, were the first portion we 
saw. The captain, who kad been aloft, 
came down, and, in a low tone, gave the or- 
der, — 

“ Stand by to lower.” 

We all “stood by,” and anxiously waited 
for the next order, which would be to lower, 
while he watched the playful monster, and 
gave some special directions. 

“] want you to go on that whale quarter- 
ing. Keep your oars out of water; depend 
altogether on your paddles; and, above all, 
dont ‘galley "her. Take care, if. she runs, 
not to cross her wake.” 

This was said as the whale went down ; 
and, as soon as its “slick” disappeared, 
the skipper quickly added, — 

“ Lower away!’ 

The boats dropped quickly to the water ; 
their crews followed down, and dropped in- 
to their places; the tackles were unhooked, 
and we shoved off clear of the ship's side. 
Peaking our oars, we “out paddles,” and 
par ourselves toward the straight- 

ead. We had to be extremely careful ; for 
it was so calm that the least sound could be 
heard at a long distance; and I did not ex- 
pect that our boats would get near enough 
to fasten. We worked carefully, and glided 
stealthily over the smooth, glassy water. 
I fancied I felt a light air on the back of my 
neck, and, looking astern, I discovered a 
small ripple. 

“Stand by your mast, Bill,” I said to my 
boat steerer. 

I watched the sign of the approachin 
breeze ; and, glancing at the other boats, 
re they were not preparing to profit 

y it. It had not, apparently, been seen by 
any of their crews, and, when at length it 
came, I had a good start before their masts 
were stepped and their sails trimmed. The 
consequence was that 1 got on the whale 
first; and, just as I passed the right corner 
of his flukes, a “ cat’s-paw ” made the boat 
shoot ahead, and reach an excellent position 
for Bill to get a good right-handed dart. 
He did not miss the opportunity, and put 
both of his irons into the hitches. The 


mate, as the whale sounded, threw the end 
of his painter to me, to be towed behind my 
boat, and make sure of being near enoug 
to have a hand in the fun, when our prey 
would return to the surface. Wher a hun- 
dred fathoms of line had run out, it stopped, 
and we commenced to haul in. The whale 
came up in sight about twenty fathoms 
ahead, and began to run to windward. We 
hauled up, but could n’t pass its flukes, as it 
kept them in constant motion from side to 
side. 

“TI guess I'd better fasten on the other 
side,” said the mate. “ One of us may then 
get a chance to get up and lance him.’ 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

We were not going very fast then, and, as 
soon as the mate was ready, Bill let go of 
his painter. He pulled clear of the flukes, 
laid his boat on “ wooden blackskin ” for his 
boat-steerer to dart, and, as the latter threw 
his harpoon in, shouted, — 

“Stern! stern all!” 

His boat was backed off of the whale just 
in season to escape a tap from the quivering 
flukes, which dashed by so near the mate’s 
head, as to make him lose his equilibrium, 
and go head foremust over the side. The 
bow boat was near, and picked him up, and 
put him back in his own. The whale now 
sounded, and took out about fifty fathoms 
of line; and, when it re-appeared, it came 
tail first, right under the larboard boat, in 
the head of which the mate stood. Ramsay 
jumped up, and pulled him back, saying, 
with an oath, — 

“I ’m not going to have a whale cheat 
me out of my satisfaction.” 

This saved his life ; for the boat was stove 
by a gentle tap, which would have surprised 
Mr. Ripley had he not been pulled | by 
Ramsay, who wanted him to live till he 
could have the opportunity of getting satis- 
faction out of him for having once attempt- 
ed to strike him. The head of the boat was 
smashed, and the mate promptly-ordered the 
line to be cut, which was immediately done, 
and he was thus free to do his best to keep 
afloat, while I held on to the whale, and 
went whizzing to windward. 

The third mate was quick enough to get 
his painter to the stern of my boat, and Bill 
held on to it. At the proper moment he 
was cast adrift, and gained the same posi- 
tion which the mate had when he fas- 
tened. But he had changed positions with 
his boat-steerer, and was in the bow, lance 
in hand, to work as a loose boat; and he 
got in two excellent darts, which did good. 
The speed of the whale, however, increased, 
and I could n't get beyond the flukes, The 
bow boat's painter had to be again taken, I 
got my spade out, and prepared to cut the 
flukes off. In ten minutes | had it disjoint- 
ed, and the third mate, with a few strokes of 
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his oars, got in position to cut it off alto- 
gether, which he did with much skill. We 
now had it our own way, and pressed our 
rey closely on both sides with well-directed 
ances. It at length stopped spouting, and 
went into its “ flurry.” 

_ At two o'clock that afternoon we had it 
alongside, and commenced at once to cut it 
in. It stowed down one hundred and twen- 
ty-two barrels of oil, and yielded sixteen 
hundred pounds of bone. While “ trying 
out” we continued, under easy sail, north- 
ward; and, when we stowed down our last 
cask from this whale, we were abreast of 
Sitka Island, whence we shaped our course 
cast-northeast, to Cape Elizabeth, at the 
further extremity of the peninsula o. Tchou- 
gatchis. 

We arrived here in the morning, and. 
finding good holding ground, anchored just 
inside of Cook’s Inlet. The next day we 
manned our boats, and, leaving the ship in 
charge of the keepers, pulled up on the 
eastern side of the inlet for about twenty 
miles, when we landed at an Indian village 
we discovered near the beach. This settle- 
ment was on a small creek, which was full 
of salmon; and, for a tittle tobacco, the na- 
tives cast their nets, and procured as much 
at one haul as could be convemently carried 
away in our boats. We returned to the ves- 
sel; and the next day was passed bay- 
whaling, without success.- No more time 
was lost here; and we weighed anchor, and 
started southward to Rodiak Island. We 
cruised here two days, saw nothing, and 
left, disgusted, in a southwesterly direction, 
toward Ooneemak Island, which was sight- 
ed. Nearly the same course was continued 
thence to Oanalaska, between which island 
and Uumak we passed onward northwest 
to Matooi or Gores Island, which was 
reached in three days after losing sight of 
Uumak Island. 

We expected to get some oil here, and 
were, disappointed. Whales were plentiful, 
but wanenity shy, and the weather was un- 
favorable for us. 
six days we lost on this groun 


Ce during the 
, our lances 
were not unsheathed. Nineteen séals, how- 
ever, were captured, and their skins utilized, 
to say nothing of the bear meat and wild 


ducks we feasted on. We at length bore 
away in search of a better cruising place, 
and steered northwest, for the Anadir 
Sea. ' 

When the third mate and I were fast off 
of Queen Charlotte’s Island, it will be re- 
membered that we were towed away from 
the mate, whose boat was in a sinking con- 
dition. No one worked harder, his boat- 
steerer told me, to keep the boat afloat than 
be Ramsay. The starboard boat had, at 
ength, picked up the sinking crew, and they 
had returned to the vessel. Jim Ramsay, 


, after that, had behaved extremely well; but 


when we entered the Anadir Sea, four days 
after leaving Matooi or Gores Island, there 
was a change in his demeanor; and 3} sug- 
gested to the captain that it would be ad- 
visable to transfer him to my boat. I had 
no doubt, he was nursing his grudge against 
the mate, and thought that would be the 
best way to prevent trouble. The chief 
officer’s disposition, moreover, was such as 
made matters worse; and he never Jost an 
opportunity to tantalize his midship oars- 
man. This change was affected, and, in 
that way, the two were kept as much apart 
as possible. Jim Ramsay became my mid- 
ship oarsman, and the mischief that was 
brewing was, temporarily, averted. 

Our course remained the same — north- 
west —after entering the last-mentioned 
sea, until our progress was impeded by 
dense fields of ice, through which it was 
impossible to work our way, abreast of the 
mouth of the River Anadir, and just outside 
of a line between the two headlands of 
Notchet Gulf. We had lowered several 
times, but the weather was so unfavorable 
as to make it impossible to get within dart- 
ing distance of our game. e had seen no 
ships; but, early in the morning after enter- 
ing the ice field just alluded to, we saw, to 
the eastward, the inverted images of several 
vessels above the horizon,—the effect of 
mirage; and we estimated the distance of 
these crafts, which were depicted unside 
down in the sky, about ten degrees above 
the horizon, to be twenty miles. These 
pictures, as they may be very appropriately 
cailed, were watched with increasing inter- 
est, when it was discovered that their bows 
occasionally pointed in different directions, 
as if they were tacking to and fro in some 
lagoon or lagoons. 

“ They ’re under short sail, sir,” said the 
third mate. “They must be cruising.” 

The mate laughed, and said, — 

“Just as if you could tell when a ship is 
under short sail, at that distance, you wood- 
en-head.” 

The third mate, however, was right. 
They were under short sail; and the picture 
presented by the mirage gradually filled out, 
— it was well-nigh complete in all its de- 
tails. 

This was the most marvelous optical ef- 
fect I ever saw. I have seen, elsewhere, 
some which were larger in extent, and, in 
some respects, more striking ; but they were 
deceptive, and the villages, moving caravans, 
and plantations, | have seen depicted by the 
same cause on tractless deserts, were not 
the reflex of real objects. In this case the 
vessels were there, miles away, beyond the 
reach of our vision; and, gratuatly, as we 
looked, the configuration of the lagoons, in 
which they were, and outside of which sev. 
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eral smail bergs were prominent, became 
visible. 

They laid in a direction a little north of 
east; and, seeing no prospect of pushing 
our way into Notchet Gulf, the captain con- 
cluded to work gradually to the eastward, 
and join the fleet. A light breeze favored 
us, and in two days we were in a lagoon 
about a mile to windward of the ships, the 
images of which we had seen when twenty 
miles to the westward. The lagoon was 
nearly circular, upward of two miles in di- 
ameter, and within it there were two bergs, 
sufficiently large to make us keep at a re- 
spectful distance. Eastward were two 
others, of nearly the same size, with six 
vessels in one, and three in the other, work- 
ing to and fro under an easy press of canvas ; 
while, south of us, was comparatively clear 
water, with bere and there large cakes of 
ice floating about with the current, which 
was easterly. The boats of every vessel 
were ready for lowering at a moment's no- 
tice, and general quietness prevailed. The 
chief sounds were the faint plashing of the 
water against the ice, and, occasionally, the 
whistling sound of whales, which had risen 
to blow too near the ice to tempt us to lower 
for them, 

Our first night in this spot passed away 
without any deviation from the general rou- 
tine of our duties. The next morning I 
was on deck sipping my coffee, while m 
watch were having theirs forward; and 
noticed to windward a “slick,” not more 
than one hundred fathoms off. I quickly 
put my cup on the companionway, and whis- 
pered to the helmsman to go forward, while 
I took the wheel, to call hands as noiseless- 
ly as possible. The steward roused the 
boat-steerers out of the steerage as well, 
the officers out of the cabin, and the men 
took their stations ; the ship-keepers in their 

laces, to work ship, and the others by their 
ats. Giving the wheel to one of the 
ship-keepers, f took my place in the stern- 
sheets of my boat, and watched the “ slick.” 
Presently the head of a medium-sized whale 
appeared, and spouted easily, a certain indi- 
cation that it had not noticed us, and was 
not frightened. There was no time to give 


' directions, and no one waited for any; but 


the boats dropped down to the water, and 
were unhooked with no unnecessary noise, 
the oars were peaked, and every man 
quickly got into his place, with paddle in 
hand, ready to do as directed by his officer. 
lt was a right whale, and it was ignorant of 
our presence. We paddled up cautiously, 
and it gradually turned toward the vessel. 
which it soon saw. The sight surprised it; 
for,in its fright, it seemed undecided what 
tavdo, and, contrary to my expectations, did 
not immediately sound. it thrashed its tail 
right and left, rolled, dashed swiftiy, now in 


one direction, then in another, until it shot 
to and under the ice in shore. It swept, 
with uprifted and flukes, between 
the first and third mate’s boats, and re- 
ceived, as it went, their harpoons, It sound- 
ed about six fathoms ahead of me, and I 
fired a bomb-lance in its bilge, as it went 
down. A little more than one hundred 
fathoms of line were taken by it from each 
of the boats that had fastened before it com- 
menced to rise again. As it rose, it went 
toward the ice. I followed up to actasa 
loose boat, and it re-appeared within sixty 
feet of the edge of the lagoon. Both the 
mate and third mate were well up upon him, 
and I was between it and the ice. I got 
three good darts, and sent my lances in 
good places, without “ boning” them, and 
the mate was not idle, in spite of the vic- 
ious way it had of handling its flukes. The 
third mate’s lancing, however, was the most 
effective ; and | started to get to his side so 
as to get more room. As I attempted it, 
the bow boat, with the plucky third officer 
in its head, crowded the whale so close to 
the ice that we scarcely had time to haul my 
boat upon it tosave being crushed. I was 
certain the mate would get stove, and was 
surprised to find him astern of the whale, 
when the latter came, spouting blood over 
us, against the ice. The mate afterward 
said, he did not know how he got there. 

The blood-spouting straight-head now 
sounded, and went under the ice, and it 
took the lines of the larboard and bow 
boats. I bent mine on to theirs, and it was 
also taken, but not before the captain reach- 
ed us with another. This made more than 
a thousand fathoms of line out, three hun- 
dred of which were double. It slacked, and 
about fifty fathoms of it were hauled in, 
when it tightened again, and, for nearly an 
hour, had as much strain upon it as we 
dared to risk. 

“ That ’s a dead whale, I ’Il bet,” said the 
third mate. 

“TI should n’t be surprised if it was,” re- 
joined. the captain, “I guess the second 
mate’s bomb lance about half settled him, 
and your lances did the rest. I was watch- 
ing you, and made up my mind you 'd be 
the one to reach his life.” 

The mate, who, with all his faults, ad- 
mired pluck in others, praised the young*of- 
ficer, saying, — 

“Yes, that was done han’some. I cou!d 
n't have done better myself.” 

“Haul in now,” said the captain, to his 
boat’s crew. 

The latter “ hauled in” with alacrity, and 
the line was glazed over with a thick coating 
of ice as it came out, and it was, cousequent- 
ly, very difficult to coil in the boat. My 
length was reached, and I took its end. It 
was taken in at intervals. Sometimes we 
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had to cease hauling for as long as twenty 
minutes, so as not to put too much strain 
upon it, and nearly two hours were spent 
before I could unbend my line from those of 
the chief and third mates. They had no 
difficulty in getting in the first two hundred 
fathoms of theirs, when they found it im- 
possible to get any more. 

The whale had died under water ; and, in 
hauling in our lines, it had been drawn near- 
er, for the boats were hard against the ice. 
Now the lines of the larboard and bow 
boats were nearly up and. down, and, with 
sufficient force, the whale could, doubtless, 
be pulled up to the surface, where it would 
certainly float. 

“ Hang on to lim. We'll go aboard, and 
1 ll work up here to take your lines,” the 
captain said to the two officers, who were 
holding on to the whale. He pulled aboard, 
and | followed him. We worked the ves- 
sel up to the boats, and took in their lines, 
which, with their bites in snatch blocks at the 
fore-topmast head, were taken to the wind- 
lass, while the brakes were so carefully 
worked as to apply a slowly increasing 
strain upon them. Gradually the whale 
rose, and, in less than an hour from the 
time the lines were taken to the windlass, 
our fluke chain was on, the “cutting in” 
stage in position, and all hands were sent to 
dinner, which last order was promply obey- 
ed, for we had had no breakfast, and it was 
nearly four bells in the afternoon. 

We “cut in” that night, and our try- 
works were in full blast at six the next 
morning. At noon the day after, the last 
scraps had been skimmed from the pots, 
and the oil transferred to the cooler. It 
was stored down at the proper time, and 
one hundred and three barrels added to our 
oil account. 

Two days after the ice showed unmistak- 
able signs of closing in upon us, and we 
worked our way into clear water. The ves- 
sels in the other lagoons did the same; and, 
in three hours, the ice in shore, which had 
broken up in huge cakes, filled up the 
open space we had left. There was a light 
westerly wind, and we steered for Cape 
Tchuktchi, which we rounded, and proceed- 
ed northeast to pass through Bebring Strait 
into the Arctic. 

In the strait the wind was favorable, and 
we continued northward, intending, if possi- 
hle, to cross the parallel of 72 deg., and af- 
terward push’ our way to the westward. 
When we had crossed that of 69, we were in 
what appeared to be an ice city. There 
were icebergs in all directions, none of 
which were more than one hundred and 
fifty or less than fifty feet high. — of 
them were shaped like towers, others like 
stately edifices, with and without spires. 
One particularly reminded me of the Rialto; 
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and, if the bergs had been nearer together, 
we would have had presented to us an ex- 
cellent ice model of Venice, which would 
not have needed a very vivid imagination to 
recognize. In the midst of these bergs 
there was the most magnificent display of 
the Aurora Borealis I ever saw. It extend- 
ed all round the horizon, and, atone moment, 
the whole celestial hemisphere was illumined 
with broad beams of light of many colors, 
which shot rapidly from the horizon to the 
zenith. It was midnight, and yet as light 
as day; and the picture, that these shooting 
beams and the icebergs which they tinged 
with beautiful colors presented, was such as 
no description can enable one, who has not 
seen such another, to conceive. .It lasted 
the whole night, that is to say, nearly two 
hours. The sun set ata little after cieven, 
and rose a few minutes before one. 

We reached 71 deg. north latitude, with 
scarcely any wind; and here, in the midst 
of bergs, which it taxed our nautical skill to 
the utmost to avoid, perfect calms prevailed. 
But, nevertheless, the relative positions of 
the icebergs, which were about us, changed, 
and we found that we were carried by a 
current to the northward, at the rate of from 
one to two knots an hour. The captain con- 
sidered it would not be prudent to proceed 
any further that season ; for there was dan- 
ger of getting crushed, and the prebability 
of taking oil in the midst of that ice was 
very small. 

It was, however, very much easier to de- 
cide to go back, than it was to. In an al- 
most incessant calm, we necessarily drifted 
further and further northward. In the 
mean time the large masses of ice around us 
were gradually closing together, and our ves- 
sel was almost in danger of being ground to 
pieces among them. 

We remained in this state of suspense for 
a couple of days, and, on the evening of the 
third, were in consultation on the quarter 
deck 

“If we don’t get a breeze mighty quick, 
we ‘Il have to take to the boats to get away 
with a whole skin,” said the mate, pulling 
down the collar of his monkey-jacket, to see 
if he coald feel any air on the back of his 
neck. 

“Even with a breeze, it will be no fool’s 
job to dodge out among these little lumps 
of ice floating round here,” observed the, 
third mate. : 

“ Now, last season,” said the captain, “1 
met no obstructions here, and filled up ina 
month. We can never know beforehand 
whether we can do anything here or not. 
But I ’ve been here every season for the 
last five years, and, as you all know, | have 
always filled up.” 

“Whoo! here it comes!” said the mate, 
rubbing his hands. “ Look there.” 
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In the direction where he pointed there 
was a ripple. 

“Brace up sharp there!” ordered the 
captain, 

The yards were ype braced up to 
the backstays, and our sails filled. We 
glided through the smooth water at the rate 
ofdull five knots ; for the little air quickly in- 
creased to a gentle breeze. The night was 
spent in sailing as nearly south as the ice 
would allow, and the next day and night 
spent in the same way. 

We passed East Cape, and reached that 
portion of the Behring Sea between the 
western end of St. Lawrence Island and the 
mainland without having lost a sheet of our 
copper. We sighted Cape Tchuktchi, and 
followed the coast till abreast of Lukin, 
when the captain decided to finish up the 
season with bay-whaling. Hence we con- 


tinued west-southwest to Cape Opoullusky, 


southwest to Cape Pakhatchinsay, and 
thence west by south, sighting Capes 
Apoupiuskoy and Olutorsky, to Olutorsk 
Bay, where we anchored in its western ex- 
tremity. 

Our success here was great. The second 
day after our anchor was down our try- 
works were smoking; and the pots were 
kept full till we had filled up every available 
space with oil, throwing overboard all the 
provisions we could spare, to make room. 
The last cask was stowed with cheers; and 
no windlass was ever manned more merrily 
than ours was on this occasion. We went 
out close-hauled, and I well remember how 
our mainyard crackec, when we “hauled 
taut” the weather bracesy to the tune of 
O my Fohnny Baker. 

Our first mate’s life was not taken that 
rome but he lost it the next by the Aus- 


ian, . 


ENGLISH LIGHTHOUSES. 


BY PROF. JAMES MCINTOSH, OF ENGLAND 


IGHTHOUSES as now constructed on 
the coast of the British Islands should 
be classed among the marvels of architectu- 
ral ingenuity. The creation of a structure 
of this kind is on almost a}l occasions a se- 
vere test of engineering skill and persever- 
ing endurance. The difficulties experi- 
enced are frequently almost insurmountable; 
and human industry can have no nobler mon- 
uments than the massive piles which stand 
exposed to the full fury of the winds and 
waves on the jagged rocks which surround 
vur coasts. 

The Eddystone Lighthouse is now being 
rebuilt; but what could be a grander exam- 
ple of man’s skill and enterprise than Smea- 
ton’s great work on thatrock! Commenced 
in 1759 and completed in the face of almost 
superhuman obstacles, it has stood securely 
in the midst of the Atlantic for more than a 
hundred years. Of late years it has been 
frequently surveyed, but was not finally con- 
demned until 1877, when Mr. Isaac Douglas 
of the Trinity House reported that it was 
not destined to exist much longer. Owin 
to very considerable tremor, which occure 
with each wave-stroke during heavy storms 
from the westward, fears were then enter- 
taiued for the safety of the structure, partic- 
ularly as sea-water had frequently been driv- 
en through the joints of the masonry. The 


upper part had been strengthened in 1839 
and 1865 with internal wrought-iron bars, 
extending from the lantern-floor downward 
to the solid portion of the tower, On the 
last occasion, it was found that the chief 
mischief arose from the upward strike of 
the sea at the cornice; but repairs were ef- 
fected, and further leakage prevented. The 
tower is still sound; but unfortunately the 
rock on which the lighthouse is built has 
been seriously undermined by the sea. 
The cause of this is said to be chiefly the 
incessant straining of the rock by the heavy 
sea-strokes on the tower. It was therefore 
resolved to erect another lighthouse of larg- 
er dimensions; and a good foundation for 
this purpose was found to exist about one 
hundred and twenty feet off the old site. 
Among other improvements which were 
thought to be desirable was the elevation of 
the light for a range of nineteen nautical, 
miles, so that it might be extended more 
toward the Channel Rock, and made to over- 
lap the range of the neighboring Lizard 
Lights to westward. In the old lighthouse, 
too, it was found that the sea rose in stormy 
weather above the Jantern, thus often ecli 

ing the light, and altering its distinctive 
character. This is a matter of greater im- 
portance in the present day than it was at 
the time of the erection of the structure, 
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from the enormous increase in shipping, and 
the additional lighthouses which have been 
established, each having a distinctive char- 
acter. The power of a light in so important 


a position as the Eddystone Rock ought 


to be of the highest class ; and since the ca- 
pacity of the present tower is insufficient for 
. this purpose, as well as for the provision of 
a first class fog-signal, ample considerations 
existed in favor of a new lighthouse being 
built. The work is now progressing very fa- 
vorably in the face of the immense difficul- 
ties which must attend such a task in such 


aplace. It has been suggested that Smea- 
ton’s building should be re-erected on the 
mainland, when the time comes for it to be 
taken down, as doubtless it will be, upon 
the completion of the new lighthouse. It 
would not be difficult to find some point on 
the coast on which the venerable building 
might be erected, and do good service for 
another hundred years; while its preserva- 
tion would be a just and fitting tribute 
to the memory of the great engineer with 
whose name it must always be associated. 
During the greater part of the time in 
which it has done such good service, four 
keepers have been attached to it, three be- 
ing constantly on the spot, and one on shore. 
They were relieved from Plymouth by 
steamer once a month ; and the average an- 
nual cost of maintaining the lighthouse was 
about five hundred and eighty-five pounds. 
A good example of the dangers incurred 
by those engaged in the construction of 
lighthouses exists in the circumstances un- 
der which one, since completed, was com- 
menced in 1867, on a rock beyond the Isle 
of Sein, off Cape Finisterre, Brittany. The 
rock is of hard gneiss, from forty to fifty 
feet in length, and about twenty-five feet in 
breadth. The preliminary work was done 
by fishermen of the Isie of Sein, whose fa- 
miliarity with those waters enabled them to 
reach the rock when no one else could do so. 
The modus operandi which these fishermen 
adopted was as follows: When opportunity 
offered, two of them, wearing cork belts, got 
out of their boats, and lay upon the rocks, 
which they clutched with one hand, while 
they made hvles at intervals of three feet 
with the other hand. While they were do- 
ing this, they were covered with spray, and 
sometimes they were swept off the rock alto- 
ether, and had to be recovered by their 
ats. In 1867, only eight hours’ work 
could be accomplished upon the rock, and 
only fifteen holes were made. Next year 
forty holes were made. In 1868, the build- 
ing was commenced. In 1878, the tower 
was forty feet above the highest tides; and, 
eventually, after more than twelve years had 
been occupied by its construction, it stood 
completed ninety feet above them, This 
is by no means a solitary or singular in- 


stance of the hazardous and tedious charac- 
ter of this: work. 


Smeaton’s difficulties when building Ed- 
dystone Lighthouse, and Stevenson’s when 
engaged in the construction of Bell Rock, 


are familiar to nearly all of us, and have 


been detailed by themselves. Of more mod- 
ern lighthouses, the most remarkable in- 
stances in this respect are the Skerryvore, 
on the southwest coast of Scotland, and the 
still more recent construction on the Dhu- 
heartach Rock. 

In mentioning these cases we are impell- 
ed to refer to the services of the Stevenson 
family. The father, who built the light- 
house on Bell Rock, had three sons who 
distinguished themselves in the same line of 
art. To Alan Stevenson is due the Skerry- 
vore; and to his brothers, Thomas and Da- 
vid Stevenson, vho succeeded to his fame, 
belongs the merit of the construction on 


Dhuheartach; this last a perfect wonder of 
engineering, for the rock had not a foot of 
landing, and operations were carried on 
with difficulty beyond all ordinary experi- 
ence. No fewer than two heatend five 
hundred tons of granite were conveyed from 
Erraid, a small island southwest of Mull, 
and ten miles distant, and successfully 
placed on this almost inaccessible rock. 
The chief hinderance which attends this 
work is the difficulty of keeping the founda- 
tions of the structure from being carried 
away by the sea; the winter gales often, as 
in the case of the Bell-Rock Lighthouse, un- 
doing the work of the summer and autumn, 
and carrying out to sea blocks of stone 
many tons in weight. 

If lighthouse-building requires persever- 
ance and endurance, lighthouse-keeping re- 
quires the exercise of the same rare quali- 
ties in degrees scarcely less striking. We 
are essentially a maritime nation; and all 
those who look after the safety of our sea- 
men, and facilitate the merchant service of the 
world by rendering navigation on our coasts 
less perilous, deserve well of us. 

It is difficult to realize to the full the hor- 
rors and privations which must attend the 
life of a lighthouse-keeper. In most light- 
houses, it has been found strictly necessasy 
to have three men on the spot at one time, 
in order to lessen the terrible loneliness of 
such a situation. Many tales of horror are 
extant concerning lighthouses. In one well 
authenticated instance, one of the keepers 
went mad during a hurricane, and killed his 
companion ; and on another occasion, in the 
same lighthouse, one of the keepers being 
drowned, the other, overcome by the horrors 
of his situation, committed suicide. 

Happily, however, nowadays occurrences 
of this kind are exceedingly rare, and the 
service is filled by intelligent and trust 
worthy men, who take pride in their duties, 
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and are reconciled to their life. 
arrangement is for one of them to be on 
shore for a week or a fortnight at a time ; 
while the others, whether they are two or 
three, are on duty in the lighthouse ; in this 
way all the keepers have frequent relaxation 
from the rigor of their life. 

In most lighthouses, smail libraries are 
now provided, and supplied with books and 
magazines, which are a most invaluable 
source of amusement to the keepers when 
off duty. I: would be difficult for any one 
to find a better or easier way of alleviating 
the hardships of a most deserving class of 
men, than to send off parcels of books and 
papers occasionally to some of these desolate 
.Stations, and such kindness would certainly 
be kgartily appreciated. 

_If those on shore are awed by the terrible 
violence of the winds and waves during a 
tempest, what must be the experiences of 
men who live ina building exposed to the 
full fury of the heavy ocean breakers? 
When we look at a lighthouse in calm weath- 
er, it is almost impossible to realize that 
the sea sometimes breaks over the lantern. 
Such is, however, frequently the case, and 
an instance of this occurred not long after 
the completion of the Bishop’s-Rock Light, 
which is erected on a rock beyond the Scilly 
Islands, far out in the Atlantic. One of the 
builders told of a heavy sea striking under 
the lantern and carrying away the fog-bell, 
which hung by a stout arm of iron nearly 
thtee inches square. 

A few years ago the lighthouse-keepers 
on this rock were in a terrible predicament 
during a hurricane, the violence of which 
was described as being fearful. The light- 
house was struck by enormous waves in 

uick succession, each causing a noise like 
the discharge of a cannon, and making the 
massive stone building rock to and fro, so 
that every article fell away from its place. 
One fearful sea broke the great lens in sev- 
eral pieces, and another smashed the cylin- 
ders of the spare light, while sand from the 
bottom, thirty fathoms deep, was found 
heaped up on the lighthouse gallery. The 
power of these unbroken masses of water is 
90 great that lately, at Wick, one of these 
shocks moved “a concrete block of four 
hundred tons built up z# situ.” 

There is now an influential movement on 
foot to establish telegraphic communication 
between lighthouses, lightships, and the 
shore. It is certainly a question of the 
soap moment, and it is impossible to say 

ow many valuable lives, and what an im- 
mense quantity of property, might be saved 
if such a means of communication existed 
between lighthouses, lightships, and harbors 
and life-boat stations. 

Only very recently, a meeting was held at 
the Mansion House, and the followiug reso- 


The usual » lution was carried unanimously: “ That, in 


the opinion of this meeting, it is a matter of 
urgent necessity that electric communica- 
tions should be established between the va- 
rious lighthouses, lightvessels, and the 
shore, in order that more speedy intimation 
of vessels wrecked and life and property in 
peril may be afforded to those ready to 
come to the rescue.” Steps were also taken 
to bring the matter under the attention of 
the government. The question is certainly 
one of national interest. 

At the present time, the signals from. the 
lightships, by means of guns and rockets, 
only convey the tidings that a ship is on 
shore or in distress, and it is impossible to 
estimate the amount of help needed, or the 

sition of the wreck, both matters of vital 
importance. Thus, two or three lifeboats at 
some dangerous points of the coast may pro- 
ceed to the same vessel, which may prove to 
be only a fishing-smack; while a large pas- 
senger-ship may at the same time be left un- 
aided, or with only the assistance uf one boat. 
In the same way, much, and, in many cases, 
most invaluable time, which is now frequent- 
ly lost while making out her whereabouts, 
would be saved. 

Another question of gzeat importance is 
the best th we of giving a distinctive char- 
acter to lighthouses. The one final cause 
and purpose of a lighthouse is to make 
known to mariners with unmistakable precis- 
ion a certain spot to be shunned as danger- 
ous. If such exactitude is wanting, it may 
but help to lure them into positive peril. 

Of our coast-lights, about ninety per cent 
are fixed, and it has been said that in many 
cases these may but too possibly be mistak- 
en for something else. As is well known, 
our revolving lights may fairly be said in 
general t> answer their purpose They re- 
volve in different periods; combinations of 
color are employed; and there are also flash- 
ing lights. In the Admiralty list of lights, 
some are mentioned as both fixed and flash- 
ing; and of these, there are several varieties. 
Such “fixed and flashing” ligkts are not 
now considered to be wholly satisfactory 
beacons, when the flashes occur at intervals 
of five or six minutes; since it is quite possi- 
bie for a steamer traveling at sixteen or sev- 
enteen knots to miss the flashes, and mistake 
the position of the light. A revolving light 
is much better, and is gradually being more 
generally adopted. It can be seen at a 

gpg distance, and is more distinguisha- 

Sir W. Thomson has successfully advo- 
cated this system, and has pointed out vari- 
ous improvements which might be inade in 
existing revolving lights. He thinks that 
tan eclipse of from fifty to sixty seconds is 
too long in dirty weather, and that the 
watchful eye might easily let it slip before 
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its bearings have been taken. He suggests 
that greater regularity should be aimed at 
in the periods of revolving lights, and he 
considers colored distinction to be unsatis- 
factory, because it is so easy to mistake col- 
ored lighthouses for the port-side lights of 
passing ships, and because instances have 
om known of red railway lights, and even 
those of apothecaries’ shops, having been 
confounded with harbor lights. ‘ 
Among other improvements in light 
houses, one of the best is the plan of mak- 
ing each spell out its name — on the familiar 
telegraphic alphabet principle— by a sys- 
tem of dot-and-dash eclipses, so that a sea- 
men could at once tell at what light he was 
looking. The movements for effecting these 
changes would, of course, be automatic, and 
the best plan has already had seven-years’ 
trial on Belfast Lough. Sir W. Thomson’s 
owh Craigmoor Light, in the Firth of Clyde, 
is another good example of this principle. 
Here a long and a short eclipse alternate 


twice, and there is then a short pause, giv- 
ing sixteen seconds ot unbroken light. 
This combination of four eclipses is made 
coventionally to denote the letter C, the ini 
tial of Craigmoor. 

It would be easy to increase the utility of 
lighthouses. There is no reason why alight 
should merely tell ships that they are off a 
certain point of the coast. It could tell 
more; it could tell which way the tide was 
running, information which would be .of 
great value to homeward-bound ships. An- 
other idea is that lighthouses at particular 
hours of the night could give signals which 
would tell the Greenwich time, and thus en- 
able vessels to correct their longitude. In 
our narrow seas, liable to alternate fog and 
storm, and crowded with the merchant, na 
vies of all nations, every effort should be 
made to render casualties less probable, and 
to lessen the perils to which those are ex- 
posed “that go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters.” 


TATTLEBURGH. 


BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


erhaps you have known it, too, 
For restless mortals, once in a life, 

This little town will view. 


It is built on a river broad and deep, 
Sometimes it is on a hill ; 

Whether on river hill or dale, 
Tattleburgh never stands still. 


It is restless and busy like ants in a hill, 
This world that is all its own, 

From Mr. and Mrs. Meddlesome Grunt, 
To Miss Busybody’s alone. 


And the ladies there are always at work, 
And an idler never was known 

For all the Tattleburgh people mind 

_ Business that ’s none of their own. 


And never a young man looks at a girl, 
Or lifts his hat in the street, 
But the women ali wag their heads, and say, 
“ He’s getting wonderfully sweet, 
“Tf 1 was Miss A. I 'd look out for my name, 
But suflers hi the h repute. 
it ers m everything, thr . 
She better draw back while she can.” 


Onto, January, 1883 


And never a girl can bow toa man 
But “ She wants to get married, 1 know,” 
Or, “‘ She ’s curling her hair, and fhrting around, 
nd trying to catch her a beau. 


“ The airs she puts on are shameful ° 
And the way that she dresses, rh a 

Between you and me,”’ and the ahs, and the ohs, 
And the wags of the head, tell the rest. 


The diet there is simple enough, 

nd the people thrive upon this 
And are better able to" see.” 


They know just when Miss I. has a beau 
And how long he stays, and all that, 
And whether they sit on the sofa or 
And bow near they get for a chat. 


They know the ses of Mr. B., 
How for money he does not lack; 

But poor Mr. G. is going down hill, 
Because his wife is so slack. 


And friends become foes in less than a day, 
The neighbors are all by the ears ; 

And this 1s the way that friendship has been 
In Tattleburgh Town for years. 
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DOLLY. 


BY L. A. SAVARY. 


M* grandmother took a little box from 
an inner drawer of her escrifoire, and 
said, as she handed it to me, — 

“This, Frances, was the fan of your great- 
grandmother, Dorathea Rutherford, and the 
one she carried the night she danced with 
La Fayette.” 

I opened the box, and after unfolding 
wrap after wrap of tissue paper, finally came 
to a fan which once had evidently been an 
elegant one; but now, the ivory sticks were 
yellow with age, and broken in many places, 
thé gilt was tarnished, the swans’ down that 
ornamented the edge moth eaten and al- 
most gone, and the pink-and-yellow shep- 
herds and shepherdesses that embeltished 
the fan, faded beyond recognition. 

My grandmother looked at it a little sad- 
ly, as I handed it back to her, and she re- 
placed it in its drawer. She then related to 
me the following incident in the life of my 
beautiful great-grandmother, whose picture 
I had often admired amongst the family 
portraits : — 


* The sun of 1880 looks down upon no fair- 
er maiden than it did in 1780, when it slant- 
ed in at the garret window of her home 
overlooking Long-Island Sound, and softly 
touched the golden head of sweet Dorathea 
Rutherford, as she paced to and fro spin- 
ning, one July morning, one hundred years 
ago. She had just heard the postman’s 
horn, winding through the village, but it did 
not cause the slightest flutter in her gentle 
breast; for, unlike their descendants, the 
young damsels of those days rarely wrote, 
or received a letter, so she kept on with her 
spinning, humming to herself an old psalm 
tune. 

Presently she heard her father’s step up- 
on the porch, and, after some delay, her 
mother came to the garret stairs, and softly 
called, — 

Dolly!” 

And, whilst Dolly is putting aside the 
soft rolls of wool, preparatory to obeying 
the summons, we will take a writer’s privi- 
lege, and briefly sketch the life and sur- 
roundings of her venerable parent. 

Abel Rutherford was a man upward of 
sixty, hale and hearty. He called himself a 
Friend, and had adopted their manner of 
speech and garb. He was not so, strictly 
speaking, having been brought up to man’s 
estate a Puritan, and he did not require that 
either wife or daughter should be Friends. 


He was a well-to-do merchant, and owner of 
salt works along the shore. His house was 
a substantial, wooden building, of two 
stories, square and commodious. The two 
front rooms on the first floor, either side the 
long, wide hall, were called respectively the 
parlor and “ Keeping-room,” and were fur- 
nished after the manner of the times. The 
former had an “English carpet” upon the 
floor, a “ Franklin stove” (which was con- 
sidered an improvement upon the old-fash- 
ioned fireplace), with tall brass andirons and 
fender before it, shovel and tongs at either 
side; it was surrounded with tiles with 
scriptural subjects painted upon them; 
heavy mahogany chairs, with Gothic backs, 
and tion's claws for legs, stood around the 
room; a sofa, with high, straight back, em- 
belished with brass nails; a long mirror, in 
a gilt-and-mahogary frame, hung between 
the front windows, and a centre table, with 
curiously carved legs, stood in the centre of 
the room. 

Oil paintings of departed Rutherfords and 
Temples (Mrs. Rutherford was a Temple) 
hung on the walls. This stately apartment 
was only opened at a wedding or a funeral, 
or, occasionally, for a solemn tea drinking, 
when the “cup that cheers” was handed 
around, and everything conducted with 
great 

Across the hall was the keeping-room. A 
homespun carpet, woven of rags, was upon 
its floor, the same furniture—in oak in- 
stead of mahogany —as the parlor, a fire- 
place, with andirons, not quite so tall. In 
one corner stood the eight-day clock, that 
told off the hours and the phases of the 
moon with great regularity. Abel Ruther- 
ford’s secretary took the place of the sofa, 
and on each side of the fireplace stood the 
flax wheels. Great beams were visible on 
every side of these rooms, and across the 
centre ot each ran annother, which was call- 
ed a “summer-tree.” The walls were pan- 
eled in oak. Running the whole length of 
the house was an immense kitchen, with a 
white floor, well sanded, a larger fireplace 
than either of the others, and a dresser, 
whereupon shone vessels of pewter and 
brass, scoured to great brilliancy by the 
sturdy hand and arm of Debby Dexter, 
maid and trusted companion of the Ruther- 
fords. Back of the kitchen was the scullery, 
and various out-buildings. Up-stairs were 
four large chambers, with waxed, oaken 
floors, and tall, carved bedsteads, ornament- 
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¢d with curtains trimmed with fringe and 
lace. In each room, up stairs and down, 
were heavily carved oaken mantels, with 
tall brass candlesticks upon them. 

As Dolly entered the keeping-room, in 
obedience to her mother’s call, Abel Ruth- 
erford presented a goodly picture of the old- 
time rah as he sat in his arm-chair, 
dressed in a comfortable suit of drab cloth, 
and holding an open letter in his hand. 

“ Dorathy, I have a letter that concerns 
thee. Itis from thy Aunt Elizabeth Monta- 
gue, at Newport; and she wants thee to 
abide with her apiece, to witness the great 
doings, whilst the man Rochambeau, whom 
they call count, is there with his men and 
ships. Would thee like to go?” 

Dolly’s eyes grew big. Her Aunt Eliza- 
beth was a sort of mysterious being to her. 
She had never seen her, but had heard mar- 
velous tales of her wealth and gayety. She 
was a younger sister of her mother, and, 
through circumstances, they had drifted far 
— That her father, the staid Quaker, 
should be willing for her to go amongst the 
“world’s people” was incomprehensible. 
She was delighted, of course, but this well- 
conducted maiden of one hundred ago ex- 
hibited no unseemly signs of glee. She 
only said soberly, — 

“I would like munch to go, father, if you 
and mother are willing.” 

“Well, Martha,” continued her father, 
addressing his wife, “as the maiden wants 
to go, and it will be something to remember 
when she grows old to have seen the men 
and ships of France, peradventure she 
may see La Fayette himself,—I think we 
had better say yes.” 

“I am willing,” said Mrs. Rutherford ; 
“but, in these troublous times, how can 
she get there?” 

“f have thought of that,” said Abel. 
“ Elnathan Popplewait’s schooner lies at the 
salt-works dock; by week after next he 
purposes to sai! for Newport, if he hears all 
is safe upon the sound and the wind is fair. 
His daughter Priscilla goes with him; and, 
if thee can get the maiden ready, I will be- 
speak her a berth with Elnathan. Take as 
much money as thee needs, Martha, and 
make the lass tidy, so she will not demean 
her Aunt Elizabeth. Only,” he continued, 
gravely, “ not too many gewgaws on a child 
of mine.” 

So saying, he departed to look after EI- 
nathan Popplewait, and Dolly and her moth- 
er went to work to improvise a suitable 
wardrobe, with the assistance of Dorcas 
Stebbins, the village dressmaker, who had 
been called in for that purpose. Dolly was 
always dressed well enough for the little 
country town where she lived; but Newport 
and Aunt Elizabeth would require a much 
larger wardrobe. After a long consultation 


it was decided not to get anything new be- 
fore she went, but to take her money to her 
aunt, and let her purchase what she needed. 
However, with her white dimity short- 
_— and calamanco petticoats for morning, 

er puce-colored satin and Canton crepe 
for Sundays, and her camlet-coat and habit. 
which Dorcas altered a little to meke more 
fashionable, she seemed sufficiently well 
clothed for the present. 

In due time, Elnathan Popplewait, hav- 
ing assured himself that all was quiet upon 
the sound, and there was no fear of any 
cruiser of King George pouncing upon the 
Sally P.,—his beloved schooner, named for 
his wife,— they set sail from the salt-works 
dock, and, after a prosperous voyage, run 
into Newport, passing the French squadron 
as it lay at anchor there. Dolly was re- 
ceived by her aunt in person, who drove 
down to the wharf in her carriage, attended 
by her colored coachman and footman, both 
slaves, for slavery had not yet been wholly 
eradicated from Newport, its last stronghold 
in New England. 

As Elnathan saw Dolly carried off in this 
way, he turned to his daughter, who stood 
pasate him on the dock, shook his head, and 
said, — 

“I misdoubt ef Abel Rutherford ever 
sees his little gal agin, Prissy.” 

“ Why, father?” asked she. 

“Wal,” he continued, shifting his quid, 
“a gret madam is thet aunt of hern, with 
her hosses, and her kerridge, and her hoops, 
and feathers; and ef litte Dolly don’t git 
spilt with her fine airs, then 1 'm mistaken, 
thet ’s all.” 

And now behold our heroine introduced 
to a different life altogether from what she 
had hitherto known. Mrs. Montague was a 
woman of wealth and fashion, and Dolly, af- 
ter her first amazement at the grandeur of 
her aunt’s house and surroundings, seemed 
to take to her new life with an easy grace, 
charming to behold; for, while imbibing ail 


‘the ease of manner and iasouciance of those 


avout her, she still retained her native sweet- 
ness, truthfulness, and kindness of heart. 
She used to write home to her parents of 
the glories of Newport, — the illumination 
given by the citizens to the Count de Roch- 
ambeau and his officers ; of going of a morn- 
ing with her aunt to visit the studio of Sam- 
vel King, the portrait painter, and of seeing 
his two promising students, Washington 
Allston and Malbone, Then she wrote 
again to say that King was to paint her por- 
trait, and she was to give him sittings at 
stated times. 

Abel Rutherford shook his head at all 
this, but he was secretly proud of his beau- 
tiful daughter, and the attention she was at- 
tracting; for, almost before she knew it, our 
Dolly was a beauty and a belle. Sometimes 
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the wrote to the quiet home overlooking the 
sound, of going to hear the great preacher, 
Samuel Hopkins, who was then drawing 
at crowds by his thunders against slavery ; 
ut not often did she go there, for Aunt 
Elizabeth was an Episcopalian, and a par- 
ishioner of Dean “Berkley, and discouraged 
anvthing that savored of a‘ Dissenter.” 
_ Whatever Abe! Rutherford thought he 
kept to himsel,, and astonished his wife b 
his liberality in money matters toward Dol- 
ly. Perhaps he reasoned, Newport, having 
been originally a Quaker colony, could not 
go very far astray, even if it did array itself 
in silks and satins, and gold lace, and balls 
and merry makings were of frequent occur- 
rence, 

But now the greatest of all the many en- 
tertainments was to come off. A ball given 
to the French officers at the Assembly 
Rooms, by the citizens of Newport. La 
Fayette was expected, and Rochambeau, 
and De Segur, and the rest of that brilliant 
coterie. Aunt Elizabeth was determined 
that Dolly should be resplendent this time, 
if ever; and a ship from Europe having 
evaded the British cruisers, and arrived with 
a great quantity of shawls, muslins, silks, 
and laces, amongst other things, they had a 
chance to select a costume. 

The eventful evening is at hand, and let 
us take a look at Dolly as she stands before 
the long mirror in her dressing-room, ar- 
rayed for the ball, and attended by her ad- 
miring tire woman A white satin petticoat, 
trimmed with rich lace, and made with a long 
train, so arranged that, when dancing, it 
could be festooned on the left side without 
inconveniencing the dancer; a pale blue 
short-gown, brocaded in leaves of gold; the 
tucker, and frills to the elbow sleeves, of old 
lace ; ber hair drawn high over a cushion, 
and allowed to fall in ringlets behind, where 
it was confined with a band of pearls; a 
bunch of forget-me-nots at one side ; 1ong 
kid gloves ; and, last, an elegant fan. Thus 
equipped, our Puritan and Quaker damsel 
made a pleasing picture, as she promenaded 
the long room on the arm of La Fayette, to 
whom she had been introduced, and whose 
charming manners and conversation made 
him seem quite like an old friend. A minu- 
et striking up at this moment, they took 
their places upon the floor, and trod its 


stately measure. When it ended, Dolly’s 
distinguished partner led her to a seat, and, 
taking her fan from her hand, proceeded to 
fan and talk to her like an accomplished gal- 
lant. After a time he asked permission to 

resent to her his friend, the Count d’Au- 

igné. And now the bands play, and minu- 
ets, and reels, and hornpipes, follow in 

uick succession. Again and again did 

olly dance with the Count d’Aubigné, 
whom of all the French officers she liked 
the best. The evening was a complete tri- 
umph to our heroine, the distinguished 
notice of La Fayette and his friend attract- 
ing the attention of all to their beautiful 

ner. 

_ Aunt Elizabeth was more than satisfied ; 
and, when the Count d’Aubigné solicited 
the pleasure of calling the next day, to pay 
his respects, Madam Elizabeth Montague 
was charmed, The acquaintance thus au- 
spiciousiy began, soon ripened into a deeper 
sentiment, and the Count d’Aubigné pro- 
posed to Dolly in due form, after having ob- 
tained the consent of her father, and satis- 
factorily defined his own position. 

It is said Abel Rutherford made some de- 
mur at the marriage service being performed 
in Trinity Church, by Dean Berkley, but his 
scruples were at last overcome,— perhaps 
he perceived the advantage of such an alli- 
ance; and he “ gave away ” the bride with a 
very good grace, Of course the cay 
was celebrated in a manner befitting the 
wealth and position of the parties, and then 
Dolly and her husband sailed for France, 
where her wonderful beauty and grace of 
manner made her an ornament of the court 
of Louis XVI. She became the mother of 
four beautiful children,—three girls and a 
boy. She lived very happily with her hus- 
band for several years; but the death of her 
only son, quickly followed by that of his fa- 
ther, by which the title and a large portion 
of the estates fell to his brother, decided her 
to return to the home of her youth, which 
she did, and died at a good old age, surround- 
ed by her family of children and grand- 
children. 

And this, her story,-3 tell to you on 
the twentieth day of September, 1880, as 
her daughter, my grandmother, told to me 
many long years ago, in the old house over- 


looking Long-Island Sound. 
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Chit-Chat on Dress. 


AUNTY little Incroyable capes are be- 
ing prepared to wear over spring cos. 
tumes as soon as the weather shall call for 
less cumbersome wraps than those worn at 
resent. They are made of plush or velvet, 
ined with old-gold satin, or some other 
bright color, and fastened with bows, and 
long ends of satin ribbon. A stylish suit of 
dark heliotrope colored satin de Lyon, in- 
cluded in an elaborate bridal ¢rousseau to be 
completed soon, has the short underdress of 
satin laid in full fan plaitings, held down by 
Straps of deep purple velvet. Above this 
skirt fall long, straight panels of the velvet, 
lined with heliotrope satin. Over the hips 
are laid full paniers of the velvet, bordered 
with deep purple chenille fringe. The cui- 
tass bodice is of the satin de Lyon, fastened 


al 
*. 


with large silver buttons; and accompany- 
ing this is one of the dainty capes alluded 
to above, made of velvet, lined with helio- 
trope satin, and fastened with silver agrafes. 
The gypsy bonnet, not yet completed, is to 
be made vf shirred satin, matching the 
shade of the underdress, with inside facings 
of dark purple velvet, and a wreath of purple 
pansies around the crown. 

The much-abused Gainsborough hat has 
finally come to be considered quite out of 
stvle for opera wear, and in its place are 
seen some of the most bewitching little bon- 
nets imaginable. One elegant French ca- 
pote, worn by a stylish little brunette, was 
made of laurel pink plush, the small, round 
brim curving irregularly in and out, with 
tiny clusters of peach blossoms tucked un- 
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der each curve. All over the crown was a 
mass of short ostrich tips, so arranged that 
they curled in and about each other ina 
parently inextricable confusion. The inside 
of the bonnet was taced with dark ruby vel- 
vet, the rich hues of which formed a fine 
contrast to the pale peach blossoms set 
against it, the whole forming a striking and 
beautiful halo about the pretty, flower-face 
of the wearer. 

A new cioak, which is only made to order, 
is called the “Spanish mantle,” and takes 
the place of the fur-lined circular, which 
; has become too generally worn to be popu- 
lar with those who are partial to novel 


styles of dress. This wrap is uncommon] 

y elegant and graceful, and is made of blac 
i brocaded velvet, trimmed around the entire 
garment with black Russian fox. Around 


the neck is a very deep collar of the same 
fur, which covers the shoulders like a cape. 
The wrap is lined with dark red plush, and 


is too heavy for the street, but is designed 


especially for carriage wear, and as a gar- 
ment to be thrown aside in a@ heated room. 
The imported model from which this style 
was taken is an opera wrap made of white 
brocaded plush, the designs partly covered 
4 with pearl and white cut jet beads. The 
deep collar and bordering is of white ziblin- 
ette, and the lining of almond-tinted satin. 

The “jockey ” costume is not a thing of the 

' past by any means, and the jockey cap has 
P taken a new lease of life, especially in the 
skating world. These caps are not set on 
; the head after the manner adopted by the 
order of equestrians from which they take 
f their name, but are worn rather far back on 
‘ the head; consequently, the poke, instead 
of being level over the eyes, curves upward, 

and allows the whole of the fringe of hair 
: over the head to be seen. A flat wing 
adorns the sides of the cap, and the effect is 
less obtrusive than might be supposed. 


These caps usually the tailor- 
made Newmarket coats of light-colored 
‘ cloth, and ladies very often wear cloth tops 


to their boots to correspond ; these give the 
appearance of the “ splatter-dashers ” which 
gentlemen wear over their walking boots. 
Altogether the whole costume is not one to 
+ become very popular with any except those 

f who affect the masculine dress. = 
A magnificent bridal ¢rousseau is being 


prepared in New-York | for the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy Cuban. One dress which 
the bride will wear at the Zevee following her 
wedding, is of amber-colored satin, over a 

{ticoat of royal purple brocaded velvet. 
he court train of the satin is made exceed- 


ingly long, and is covered with an exquisite 


hand embroidery of purple pansies, small 
golden roses and buds, and shaded helio- 
trope blossoms and foliage. The figures on 
the brocaded velvet petticoat are heavily 
outlined with amber-colored pale gold and 
heliotrope beads; and at tke foot of the 
skirt, is a costly fringe, ten inches deep, 
made expressly for the dress, formed of the 
tinted beads over a network of amber-color. 
ed and royal purple silk chenille. The sat- 
in bodice is cut Louis XIV. style, and trim- 
med down the sides and over the hips with 
the floral embroidery, opening in front over 
a waistcoat of the purple velvet, which 
glistens with the beaded garniture. The 
amber-hued kid gloves to be worn with the 
dress are to reach within an inch of the 
strap over the shoulder which serves for a 
sleeve. A second dress, of primrose-pink 
satin, is completely veiled with ruffles of 
Oriental lace, and garnished with garlands 
of tea roses and foliage. The traveling 
dress is of myrtle-green satin sublime, 


adorned with wide bands of shaded green 
feathers flecked with gold, placed in double 
rows round the tunic and Louis Quinze bod- 
ice. Over this is to be worn a long travei- 
ing cloak of darkest zreen ladies’ cloth, 
trimmed with a bordering and deep Russian 
collar of real. silver fox, with muff and hat 


en suite, The bridal robe 1s of white bro- 


caded satin, combined with white moire, and 
trimmed with point lace. . The veil is a mar- 
vel of richness and beauty, and cost two 
thousand dollars. 

Pink, a leading color this season, is 
brought out in any number of tones and 
shades, — seashell, primrose, flesh, shrimp, 
coral, geranium, laurel, periwinkle, and, 
most fashionable cf all, the exquisite pink 
tint shading to gold, and known in the 
wsthetic world by the name of aurore, or 
dawn. 

A unique style of evening dress affected 
by many young ladies is acostume ot white 
nun’s veiling, with black satin sandals over 
black silk hose, embroidered with crimson 
star flowers, elbow sleeves, with very long 
black Suede saxe gloves, high-standin 
fraise, and bertha of old Spanish lace, an 
garniture of artificial Jacqueminot roses, 
delicately perfumed. 

Many ladies in this city are wearing vel- 
vet, silk, and satin toilettes, with the long, 


trained skirts entirely plain, but adorning 


the corsage with costly lace garniture, —a 
bertha of point, duchess, or other valuable 
lace, with ruffles or turn-over cuffs upon the 
sleeves to correspond. Where this fashion 
is adopted, the fabric composing the dress 
is of a superb quality. 
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TONIGHT. 


BY ADDISON F, BROWNE 


NIGHT I float upon the placid tide, 
Without a thought beyond its shaded way, 
Until, along these vistas dim and gray, 
Soft, fluent melody is felt to glide. 
The vesper chime, as played on distant be! 
Thus comes with sound subdued, but still 
It seems an angel whispers in my car 


Boston, 1882, 


clear: 


Of joy that only seraph lan tells. 
So fey tot life’s gloom, where hope is unfulfilled 
Because each purpose-germ was sorrow-chi 
There comes the music of a single voice, 

owner entered heaven years ago; 
Yet to my soul so purely it flow, 
I feel her heart-beats in i 


THE MANDARIN'S DAUGHTER. 


BY CLINTON 


Ee China, fertile, populous, beautiful Chi- 
na, land of oolong and shuchong, land of 
pigtails and wooden shoes, land of canals 
and pagodas, lies the sceneofourstory. The 
time is about the year 1690. 

Not far from the royal palace in the im 
rial city of Pekin, stood the lordly mansion 
of the Mandarin Liu-pi. It was surround- 
ed by a high wall of brick, with a narrow 
court in front, and a spacious garden in the 
rear. Before its outer gateway, on either 
side, stood a tall pole painted red, with ban- 
ners depending from them, Directly over 
the portal hung a large lantern on which was 
inscribed in red ink, “ Liu-pi, the Valiant in 
War.” 

The palace promises but little from the 
outside ; but once across the threshold you 
are in a hall of dreams. Pillars of sandal- 
wood rise before you, lessening and narrow- 
ing along the colonnade until they are stop- 

d by the gate of the garden court. Be- 

ind the pillars you catch glimpses of half- 
opened doors, and a line of windows with 
panes of Corea paper. Between the doors 
and over the windows are sculptored orna- 
ments of stucco work and slabs of white 
porcelain glittering with mystic charms. 
The floor is paved with figured tiles, and 
the roof of the colonnade is studded with 
horn lanterns adorned with crimson tassels. 
The colonnade ends in a flight of stairs !ead- 
ing to a similar hall above, similar but more 
beautiful. It is the Gallery of Conjugal De- 
lights, the abode of the ladies of Liu-pi’s 
household. 


Liu-pi has a daughter, an only daughter, 


the incomparable Tsien-Te. A blue curtain 


MONTAGUE. 


of silk concea!s the door of her apartments, 
but you suspect what lies behind it. That 


delicate odor in the air, the sigh of the un- 
seen lute, can only come from a lady’s cham- 
ber. Tsien-Te’s windows admit the light 


through silken panes embroidered with 
fruits and flowers. Upright couches with 
scarlet cushions, golden fringed, line her 
walls; porcelain jars and antique bronzes 
fill her shelves ; tripods of the Ming dynas- 
ty are laden with Sticks of incense wood; 
macaws bustle their red crest in cages of iv- 
ory ; and golden sentences from the poets il- 
luminate the satin labels and screens. 

Tsien-Te is as beautiful as a spring bud 
in the vase of a virgin queen. Her hands 
are white and delicate like the petals of a 
calia; but her mouth is a line of coral, 
bright red, shapely, and chastily pure; her 
eyes are dark, large, and luminous; and her 
black hair, knotted with flowers, hangs un- 
bound upon her neck like a mantle of finest 
silk; her nose is small and straight; her- 
eyebrow is like the moon a day old. 

The plumage of this bird of beauty isa 
robe of pink silk with long, wide sleeves; a 
collar of delicate lace buttoned at the neck 
with two great pearls, and a breast piece of 
satin needle-work. Add a_ transparent, 
heart-shaped fan, a pair of shoes of the soft- 
est leather not more than three inches long, 
and a coronet ot pearls, and you have Tsien- 
Te, the Bud of ve, in her summer robes. 
In winter she wears the costliest furs, spen- 
cers of ermine and sable, and collars of 
young lambs’ wool. 


Liu-pi was a mandarin of the first rank, 
and nothing under a mandarin could hope to 
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wed his daughter. Nor was there much 
hope for them. They came and went by 
the scores. Red-bailed, blue-balled, white- 
balled, gold-balled mandarins; it mattered 
not what they were, they were sure to be 
black-balled in the end. Tsien-Te, though 
a Chinese girl and living in a semi-civilized 
land, had, like her American and European 
sisters, a mind of her own. She was ready 
to love and be loved as a woman should be ; 
but she would only love and marry the prop- 
erman. It was not enongh for her thata 
mandarin sought her hand, she must see 
whether she loved that mandarin or not. If 
she loved him she would marry him at once; 
but if she did not love him, he might go and 
hang himself for all she cared. This was 
the sum and substance of her feeling; but 
being a woman, she of course expressed it 
with more circumlocution. 

Thus the years had gone by to Tsien-Te. 
The season of her youth passed like a flock 
of doves in a sunny sky.. Today she work- 
ed at embroidery, or painted butterflies on 
rice paper; tomorrow she sailed on the ca- 
nal upon a barge with silken canopies, or 
dreamed away the hours in her father’s gar- 
den. 

It was a delectable spot, the garden of 
Liu-pi, a maze of walks, flowers, arbors, and 
pavilions; here an avenue of plants and bud- 
ding flowers, there a crystal lake with a little 
island in its centre, and everywhere em- 
bowered pagodas peeping out amidst the 
foliage. The surface of its tanks was fleck- 
ed with the blossoms of the sacred lotus, 
and the glancing shape of a shoal of golden 
carp. Steep arched bridges were thrown 
across miniature rivers ; masses of artificial 
rock were draped with moss; and stunted 
trees bent under the weight of birds. 
There were ring doves, and white-necked 
crows, mandarin ducks and storks, and gold 
and silver pheasants with feathers four feet 
long. Groves of crimson oranges and red 
limes, alternated with orchards of peaches 
and apricots. Mou-tan peonies droo 
over rose-flowered myrtles and white jag 
mines, and myriads of Lou-fou-shan butter- 
flies starred the air with their gaudy wings. 
It was a happy haunt for a happy heart like 
that of Tsien-Te. 

She wandered up and down its shell- 
strewn walks, or sat in its arbor of roses, 
now touching with glancing fingers the 
strings of her mandolin, and now reading 
her favorite author. Delightedly did she 
pore over Chin-Shu’s incomparable novel, 
the San-Kuoh Chi, and Lien Hiang’s J/e- 
moirs of Distinguished Women. But the 

ts pleased her best because they sang of 

ve. She knew ail the tender ditties in the 
Shi-King, and some of the longer love 
ms ot the great Si-Taipeh. A desire to 
ve and be loved was stealing upon Tsien- 


Te. But she must love in her own way, 
Other women might be betrothed to unseen 
lovers, but she meant to see hers, and then 
she would know if che loved him. Engross- 
ed in love dreams she wore the hours away, 
and all the time her fate was nearing down 
upon her, and she knew it not. 

So much for our heroine; let us now turn 
to the hero, and leave Tsien-Te for the pres- 
ent. 

Midway between Kwei-chou and Quang 
tong lies the province of Kwang-se. It is 
rich in extensive rice fields. In this isola 
ted province, far distant from the lordly pal- 
aces and the glittering wealth of Pekin, 
was born and bred tne hero of Tsien-Te’s 
dreams, the poor rice-grower’s son, Ly-Yuen, 
the scholar. 

It is no rare thing in the Celestial Em. 
pire to find scholars among the lower orders 
of the people; but scholars like Ly-Yuen, 
the sower, are as rare as the kilin bird, 
which appeared at the birth of Cong-fut-se, 
and has never been seen since. He knew 
the Conversations of Cong-fut-se by heart, 
and was learned in the Comments of the em- 
inent master Men-ci-us, and the Five Class- 
ics. He had already passed two literary ex- 
aminations before the magistrates of his dis- 
trict, and taken the sin-tsai, or degree of 
flowering talent. The third trial was to 
come off the next dav at Kuy-ling-foo. For 
this Ly-Yuen had prepared himself with 
even unusual diligence, for it was more im- 
portant than any other that had taken place. 

If successful in it, he would no longer be 
a rice-sower, but a kujin, with the right to 
study in Kwoh-toz-kien, or National Coliege 
of Pekin. He felt it to be the turning point 
of his destiny: but a well-grounded confi- 
dence in himself prevented his doubting the 
result. 

At the appointed hour Ly-Yuen present- 
ed himself in the Prefect’s hall at Kuy-ling- 
foo. Bowing to the chancellor, and to the 
statue of Cong-tut-se, the holy teacher of an- 
cient times, he took his place among the 
candidates. Before the day closed three 
hundred candidates had been examined. 
As evening approached a signal zun an- 
nounced the dispersal. That night Ly-Yuen 
had a dream. 

He dreamed that he had passed his exam- 
ination successfully, and was on his way to 
Pekin, —— down the Yangtsekeang. 
The clumsy old junk crept on lazily all day, 
past rice swamps and forests of camphor- 
wood, old huts, pagodas, and towns, drag- 
ging its creaking rudder through the waves. 
He reached Pekin, and, sauntering through . 
its streets, saw its palaces, temples, and 

arks, and at last found himself in a beauti- 
ul chamber with a sleeping lady. She lay 
under a purple canopy, her face sunken in 
the pillows, and the braids of her long 
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hair creeping around her neck. Her lips 
moved as if she were speaking. What she 
said, or intended to say, was lost, she whis- 
pered so softly, but he thought he heard his 
own name. The sweetness of the thought, 
the warmth of her breath upon his cheek, 
the passion in his heart, overmastered him, 
and he snatched a’ burning kiss. She start- 
ed up, and shrieked. Alarmed at what he 
had done, Ly-Yuen turned to flee, and at that 
moment awoke, not in the lady’s chamber at 
Pekin, nor yet on board the junk on the 
golden-sanded river, but in his little room in 
the inn of the three Felicities at Kuy-ling- 
foo. 

It was morning, and the gun was firing. 
The judges had decided upon the choice of 
candidates, and the crier on the college tow- 
er was proclaiming the names of tne gradu- 
ates. This time, at least, Ly-Yuen heard 
his name. It was the first the crier shout- 
ed, and it was highly eulogized. He was no 
longer a rice-sower, but a scholar. The 
next day he started for Pekin. 

Tsien-Te had a dream. She saw a rice 
field in the glow of the summer sun. 
Among the laborers she saw a wondrously 
handsome youth. But why should the 
daughter of the great Mandarin Liu-pi care 
for a rice-ssower? She could not help look- 
ing at him, however, and he noticed her, 
and smiled. How dare he, the son of a poor 
rice-grower, to look at a noble lady? Tsien- 
Te was angry, and turned away. When she 
looked again, the handsome youth wore no 
longer the broad-brimmed hat and the serge 
dress of the peasant. He had sandals on 
his feet, and wore a blue gown with a black 
border, and had a silver bird on the top of 
his cap. Tsien-Te knew then that he was a 
scholar, and not a laborer. 

Then stretching away in her dreams she 
saw a spacious hall crowded with many 
young men all dressed the same as her 
scho.ar, but she knew him, knew him be- 
cause he was handsomer than any of the 
others. 

“He has the air of a prince,” thought 
Tsien-Te. “ He looks like the statue of the 
great, Cong-fut-se in the imperial library, on- 
y, he bas no beard. He must be very learn- 
e ” 


She saw him next walking in a brown 
gown with a blue border, and the silver bird 
on his cap was superseded by a golden one. 
He was going to eat between two mandarins 
who were proud of the honor, and the crier 
shouted his name so loud that Tsien-Te 


heard it, Ly-Yuen. 

“It is beautiful,” she said. “I shall 
know my beloved now that ) have heard his 
name.” 

The hall of examination, the mandarins’ 
dinner when the scholar was waited upon by 


the young ladies of the household in gauze - 


garments, and lustrous coils of hair pinned 
by golden bodkins, disappeared, and the 
dreaming girl saw a clumsy old junk laden 
with rice sailing down the broad stream of 
the Yangtsekeang. On the deck under a 
sailcloth slumbered her hero. 

“ He is coming,” said Tsien-Te, clapping 
her hands. And from that time she was on 
the watch for him. Her reveries by day 
were more frequent than ever, and by night 
her dreams were all of him. “ He is com- 
ing,” murmured Tsien-Te, “but not yet; | 
must watch and wait.” 

In the mean time, Ly-Yuen was admitted 
a3 a scholar in the National Coilege. And 
now his true life began, the life of study and 
thought. He soon outstripped the rest of 
the students, and even obliged the profess- 
ors to brush up their knowledge. He revel- 
ed in the rare old volumes and manuscripts 
of the Imperial Library, and in the gardens 
of thought which they opened. But not as 
he would have done before his dream at 
Kuy-ling-foo, The kingdom of wisdom was 
divided ; the usurper Love claimed a share 
of the throne. He was in love; in love with 
the sleeping lady of the beautiful chamber, 
the phantom of adream! She stil! slept in 
the chamber of his heart. 

“] shall know her among a thousand,” 
said he, “ because I love ier.” 

The summer bloomed and faded, and au- 
tumn came, — autumn, the season of plenty. 
According to an old custom, the Garden of 
Perpetual Brightness, the principal pleas- 
ure ground of his celestial majesty Kang- 
Hy, fourth monarch of the Mantchon dynas- 
ty, was thrown open to the public on the 
tenth day of the second month in autumn. 
This terrestrial paradise was an inclosed 
area of hills and hollows, lying outside the 
city walls, about thirty dy from the Nine 
Gates. The hills were crowned with pal- 
aces, the abode of the emperor and his 
suite ; and the hollows were filled with mini- 
ature lakes, jeweled with pleasure houses. 
Here and there were groves of sandalwood 
and fir; and pillared walks of Nanmocedars. 
Triumphal arches were erected across the 
principal thoroughfares, and temples and pa- 
godas of shining porcelain stood in open 
palaces. It contained buildings enough for 
acity. By daybreak every avenue leading 
to it was thronged; it was midnight before 
they were empty again. Crowds upon 
crowds, men, women, and children, rich and 
poor, beggars and nobles, all rushed from 
the Nine Gates to the Garden of Perpetual 
Brightness. 

Among the number were Tsien-Te and 
Ly-Yuen, 

“We shall meet today, if ever,” was the 
thought of both. * We shail know each 
other at sight,” said these dreaming lovers. 

The crowd pushed along. Past pagodas, 


; 
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temples, and arches, through avenues of ce- 
dars and groves of fir, and around palaces 
and lakes. In the rush and whirl of the 
multitude the lovers met. They saw each 
other afar, and were seized with sudden 
thrills ; a shiver ran to their hearts. 

“He is a learned doctor of the Hanlin 
College,” said Tsien-Te to herself, as she 
caught sight of his sash. 

“ She is a mandarin’s daughter of highest 
rank,” said Ly-Yuen, as he read the name of 
Liu-pi on the sedan chair. 

But their hearts said nothing of their 
rank, for what was rank to them. “ We 
love,” said their hearts. 

The crowd separated the lovers, and hours 
passed before they met again. But it might 
have been months they thought and lived 
so much. Ly-Yuen went back to his pro- 
phetic vision in the inn of the Three Felici- 
ties, and kissed Tsien-Te in the beautiful 
chamber; and Tsien-Te recalled the days of 
her. girlhood, the happy season of youth. 
The future was a blank: to both, but their 
young hearts flooded it with love, and it 
took the hue of the place and time, and be- 
came a Garden of Perpetual Brightness. 
The sun flashed on the golden roofs of its 

alaces ; its groves were peopled with De- 
ights. 

Time passed along; the learned scholar 
Ly-Yuen had passed from one degree to an- 
other in literary rank. He distance all com- 

tititors, and without rival assumed the 

ighest places in Chinese scholarship. His 
reputation ‘was noised abroad, and over all 
the empire went the renown of the learning 
of Ly-Yuen. Honors. poured upon him; 
rank clothed him in its regalia; and his cof- 
fers were filled with glittering metal. But 
his measure of prosperity was oot yet full: 
the proudest dignity of all was yet to be 
conferred upon him. 

The Emperor Kang-Hy was at peace 
with all the sovereigns around him, and to 
his capital at Pekin came ambassadofs from 
every court in Asia and the isles. One day 
as he held audience in his splendid throne 
room some foreign ministers drew near, and 
announced themselves to his majesty. 
They were strange-looking men dressed in 
singular garb, and they bore a missive from 
their master, the Lord of Luyon in the Phil- 
ippine Isles, to the monarch of the Flowery 

ingdom. 

Kang-Hy broke the mammoth seal, but he 
could not read the contents, neither could 
any of his ministers decipher the characters 
thereof. Kang-Hy was in as greata dilem- 
ma as the Chaldean monarch when he found 
no one to interpret his dream. At last a 
mandarin spoke of Ly-Yuen and his won- 
drous scholarship, so the letter was refer- 
red to him. The barbaric tongue was to 
the wise scholar as plain as the text in one 


of Cong-fut-tse’s own books. In an hour's 
time he returned it to the emperor with the 
translation. 

Splendid were the honors conferred upon 
the successful scholar. The emperor be- 
stowed upon him gifts and preferments, and 
the courtiers mer com their deepest homage. 
As when a troop of butterflies flock to a 
Moo-!e-hue jasmine, or a household of wo- 
men hurry to the lattice whey a bridal pro- 
cession is passing, so crowded the manda- 
rins and princes of the blood around the 
Doctor Ly. Yellow robes and purple spen- 
cers bowed to his silken bonnet. The new 
success of Ly-Yuen’s scholarship circulated 
among the people, and his appearance on 
the street or in the garden was the signal 
for a general shout. 

“ Behold the wonderful doctor who knows 
all the languages in the world! Happiness 
to the distinguished man!” 


Where is Tsien-Te at this time? Has 
she no greeting for her lover, no tender 
word or smile? 

The dainty, graceful maiden remains in 
her father’s palace, but she is acquainted 
with all the proceedings of the day. She 
hears the multitude shouting the name of 
her beloved. Her heart leaps to her bosom, 
her cheeks are burning with blushes. She 
runs to the casement, and sees Ly-Yuen and 
the chief minister arm in arm. And lo! her 
father also, the haughty Liu-pi, walking with 
him, and proud, too, of the honor. A mili- 
tary mandarin of the first rank proud of the 
acquaintance of a rice-sower! Wonders 
will never cease, 

They walked into the gilded rooms of Liu- 
pi’s palace, the great scholar and his patri- 
cian flatterers. Tsien-Te hears her father’s 
voice calling her name. She is all blushes 
and ardor, but, dressed in her muslin and 
silk, her jewels and her satin slippers, she 
goes down the stairs into the hall. There 
are ber father, the stately mandarins, blue- 
balled and gold-balled, in their official robes, 
but stateliest, handsomest of all is the wise 
scholar, Ly-Yuen, the rice-grower's son of 
her dreams. She looked at him, and he at 
her, and neither could speak, though their 
eyes said much. 

At the banquet board that night, as Tsien- 
Te waited upon her father’s illustrious 
guest, she dropped a rosebud into his cup 
of tea, Ly-Yuen glanced at her. By the 
look in his grave eyes she knew that he had 
accepted her. 

Three moons from that day there was a 
wedding in the house of Liu-pi. It was the 
first moon of the year when the peach-trees 
are in bloom, the season of happy marriages. 
The mandarin’s lantern has bene taken 
down, and a bridal lantern lighted instead. 
The bride has twisted up her hair, and fast- 
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ened it with golden bodkins, The bride- 
groom has assumed the wedding cap. You 
can see the dancing of the lights; you can 
hear the clash of the music. They have 
been to the Temple of the Heavens to burn 
incense, and are now returning with music, 
lights, and songs. Liu-pi stands at the gate, 
and welcomes his new son-in-law, the Man- 
darin Kang-Ly-Yuen, for the emperor has 
made his favorite a mandarin of the first 
rank, and given him an imperial name. 

The bride is lifted oyer the threshold of 
her father’s door, while the maidens fling 
roses and garlands of flowers, and sing hap- 
py songs. They mount the stairs of Love, 
those happy lovers; they cross the gallery 


of Conjugal Delights; they are in the bridal 
chamber, the moonlit bridal-chamber. 

“It is the very chamber,” said the grate- 
ful mandarin, * the beautiful chamber of my 
dream. And the moon, too, the tender, im- 
passioned moon, it shines just as it did on 
the golden-sanded river. Ah, my beautiful, 
my beautifui, thou hast been in my heart 
these years ” 

And the blushing wife answered, as she 
loosened the bodkins from her hair, — 

“J, too, have been dreaming, dear hus- 
band, but now our dreams are realized. 
I am thine and thou art mine. There re- 
mains nothing now bunt for us to be true, and 


cherish each other.’ 


VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


A Series of Brief Lectures for the Home and Fireside, written expressly for Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine. 


BY JASPER T. JENNINGS, 


AUTHOR OF “ TRIUMPHS OF scrENCE,” “‘ NATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART,” “ ACROSS THE WILD WESTERN WILDERNESS,” 
“ STORIES ABOUT THE EARLV SETTLERS,’’ AND SO FORTH. 


Wl.—THE EARTH AND ITS CHANGES. 


Roll, lovely earth ! and still roll on, 
With ocean’s azure beauty 

While one sweet star, the pearly 
Pursues thee through the blue 


And angels, with delighted eyes, 
Behold thy tints of mount and stream, 
From the high walls of Paradise, 
Swift wheeling like a glorious dream. 


moon, 
profound. 


Gorrue. 


HE earth, or planet on which we live, 

may be classed among the smaller 
bodies of the solar system. It is about 
eight thousand miles in diameter, twenty- 
five thousand miles in circumference, and 
its surface comprises about one hundred 
and ninety-seven millions of square miles. 
Were we placed on one of the other planets, 
it would appear only as a bright.star, like 
Mars, or Venus; and from the distant fixed 
stars it could not be seen at all. When we 
contemplate the innumerable hosts of 
mighty suns that glitter in the ciear, blue 
firmament of night, and consider the count- 
less throng of unknown worlds that are in 
all probability coursing round them, the 
mind seems almost overwhelmed with the 
immensity of the universe ; and our own lit- 
tle earth sinks into comparatvie insignifi- 
cance, appearing as but a grain of sand on 


the sea-shore. Yet we should remember 
the world was not made in vain. The su- 
preme Creator watches over all with the 
same solicitude ; and no doubt the world ful- 
fills its mission, andis of as much importance 
concerning the movements and stability of 
the universe, as the,other planets. 

If we pick up a stone and hurl it through 
the air, it will instantly partake of two mo- 
tions. It will revolve on its axis, and at the 
same time will move forward. Now this is 
just what the earth does. It accomplishes 
a complete revolution on its axis every 
twenty-four hours, the surface at the equator 
moving at the rate of a thousand miles an 
hour; and at the same time it moves for- 
ward on its journey round the sun, at the 
rate of sixty-eight thousand miles an hour, 
or over eleven Khundred miles in a minute. 
The first is termed its diurnal or daily mo- 
tion, by which day and night is produced; 
the second is known as its annual or yearly 
motion, which brings about the change of 
seasons. But, say some, if we are Being 
carried forward at this rapid rate, why are 
we not sensible of it? It is because every- 
thing we behold pertaining to the earth par- 


takes of the same motion. Many years ago 
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two men traveling in the Arctic regions pro- 
ceeded far from land on the frozen sea. 
The wind changing, the ice parted, and 
floated away in an immense mass, scores of 
miles in extent. The travelers continued 
on their journey a day or two, unconscious 
that the ice had separated, and that they 
were in motion upon the trackless deey. 
They could see no object that did not par- 
take of the motion of the moving field ; and 
everything appeared stationary, and solid as 
the earth itself. All day long they trudged 
on, whire the huge cake floated in an oppo- 
site direction; and at length were astonish- 
ed to find that they had scarcely gained a 
mile from their starting-point in the morn- 
ing. In the same manner we fail to notice 
the motion of the earth. But, if we atten- 
tively observe the apparent motion of the 
heavenly bodies, we can soon convince our- 
selves of the fact. We must learn, however, 
to discover the difference between real and 
apparent motion. Thus when we areina 
railway car, objects that we know are sta- 
tionary appear to dash past us at a rapid 
rate. It is just so with the apparent motion 
of the sun and moon. If we observe any 
rticular stars during the early evening, say, 
or instance, Ursa Major, or the Great ae 
per, and again in the early morning, we will 
find it has changed its position during the 
night, and appears in quite another quarter 
of the heavens. This, of course, is appar- 
ent; and results from the rotation of the 
earth on its axis. If we observe the same 
stars at the same hour of the evening, keep- 
ing up our observations for weeks and 
months, we shall find their position gradual- 
ly changing; until at the end of just a year 
hey will have worked completely around to 
their former position. This is caused by 
the earth’s journey around the sun. 

In the vast domain of Nature there’is no 
rest. All isa grand perpetual motion, that 
never lingers or tires, but moves straight 
forward, ceaseless and eternal. “ Time and 
tide wait for no man.” Should one of the 
planets fall behind, or become belated, as a 
railway train sometimes does, it would prob- 
ably unbalance the others, and bring wreck 
and ruin to the entire system. But they are 
governed by a fixed law of Nature, and 
their passage is ever true. God himself 
has marked out their courses, and fixed 
their destinies; and his hand is upon 
the helm, superintending every movement. 
Man’s work may collide and smash, but 
God’s never. 

Nevertheless they are all subject to 
change. It is very evident the earth has 
not always been as itis. Upon most any 
of our eastern hills evidences of change are 
obvious to the most superficial observer. 
Immense rocks and ledges are seen, broken 
apart, and often lying at some distance 


from each other, which, if they covid be 
placed together, would fit exactly. Reason 
teaches us that they were once one; and 
the convulsion that rent them asunder must 
have been sufficient to have swept away all 
existing life. Who that has traveled over 
the fields of the Middle States to any ex- 
tent, has not picked up stones filled with 
fossil shells? They are common upon the 
mountains and hilltops, hundreds of miles 
from the sea. These high lands were once 
covered with water. The upheaval that 
wrought the change must have been the re- 
sult of a mighty elemental commotion, dur- 
ing which all animal and vegetable life was 
suddenly swept away. 

Then we have the Glacial period, when 
the world of waters were frozen like ada- 
mant; and the period when the Polar regions 
were tropical. That these changes have 
taken place, there is hardly a shadow of 
doubt; but just how or by what means they 
were brought about, we cannot tell any 
more than we can tell how the world itself 
originated. Some even pretend to tell this. 
They say it was threwn off from the sun 
during some great internal convulsion upon 
that planet, and, reaching the point where 
the centrifugal force and uttractive influence 
balanced each other, it commenced to re- 
volve around the sun, and has kept on ever 
since. Some believe the elements of the 
whole yer were originally an immense 
cloud of mist, or vapor, floating at random 
through space, and that after a vast period 
of time, the simple law of gravitation sepa- 
rated it, and formed the sun and planets. 
There are many different theories and 
speculations concerning the origin and for- 
mation of ‘the. earth; bat further than that 
“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth,” we simply say “We don’t 
know.” 

Many claim that the earth has existed 
only about six thousand years ; but geology 
tells us that it has probably existed more 
than six thousand millions of years. That 
it was once a huge ball of liquid fire, which, 
as it cooled, formed a crust of hard granite 
rock. Then followed a period of barren 
desolation. A solid rock overspread the 
whole surface of the earth; and not a tree 
or a plant or a blade of grass could find a 
foothold. Animated life could not exist, 
and it was not created. But now the “ win- 
dows of heaven were opened,” and the rain 
descended in flooding showers. As tle 
wind and water came in contact with the 
burnt surface, it crumbled and slacked like 
burnt limestone, and the rivers and torrent i. 
washed down the finer particles, and bore 
them on their foaming bosoms to the val- 
leys. There, in time, the soil was formed, 
and the dawn of the Transition period be- 


gan. 
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By the all-creative power of God, organic 
| fe now sprang into existence. Weeds and 
water plants sprang up and grew around the 
low marshes, and, falling back in decay, a 
rich vegetable mould was formed around 
the margin of the water, fitted and adapted 

_ for the propagation of a higher order of veg- 
etation. The lowest forms of aaimated life 
were now brought into being. Coral zoo- 
phites and millions of shell fish took their 
places in the sea, and the waters swarmed 
with trilobites, and the lowest order of fish- 
es. Gradually the change went on, and the 
Transition period approached its close. A 
mighty internal commotion took place, and 
the rocks were rent, and the solid earth 
trembled in the hand of giant Nature. 
Amid the thunders of the terrific convulsion, 
isiands and continents sank beneath the 
waves, and animal and vegetable life perish- 
ed. But this was not all. The world was 
not to be left thus. Islands and continents 
arose above the surface of the agitated wa- 
ters, during the general confusion, and when 
the struggle of the angry elements ceased, 
a new world seemed to have been formed 
from the wreck of the old. A new creation 
of organic life followed. Enormous spiders 
crawled over the land, and swarms of in- 
sects filled the air. Monster lizards sported 
around the lagoons and marshes, and the 
seas tesmed with new and strange creatures. 
This was the Secondary period. It was the 
golden age of vegetation. Gigantic pines 
and palms, and myriads of monster ferns, 
covered the earth in extravagant profusion. 
Probably our own age furnishes nothing ap- 

aching a parallel. With the next change 
it was all prostrated; and, decaying there, 
formed the immense beds of coal abounding 
in the carboniferous formation. The age of 
reptiles came on, and the stupendous Igua- 
nodon and Pterodactyle held proud domin- 
ion over their native element. Judging 

from the fossi! remains which are found im- 
bedded in the rocks, they must have pre- 
sented a flerce and horrid aspect; and no 
doubt the weaker members of the reptile 
race often fell a prey to these terrible mon- 
sters. 

Without stopping to notice all the differ- 
ent upheavals that wrought the five forma- 
tions of this period, with the gradual devel- 
opment of animated life, including giguntic 
birds, turtles, and fishes, we will pass on to 
the great change that closed the Secondary 
and ushered in the Tertiary period. The 
age of monster reptiles had been swept 
away, and in its place a new and advanced 
creation of huge four-footed beasts appeared. 
The remains of the mammoth, the masto- 
don, and the megatherium, have gone down 
in history as the wonders of this eventful 
period. Long these formidable mountains 
of flesh and _ roamed over the land, 


undisputed masters of earth's wide domin- 
ions. But time, inits steady march, brought 
their career to a close, as it had the age of 
reptiles before ; and amid the quaking of the 
earth, and the rending of continents, the 

perished, and passed out of existence. A 

though ail organic life was swept away by 
one of the most terrible convulsions the 
earth had ever witnessed, the germs of a 
new and grander life was being prepared 
and developed, and when the elemental, 
strife was over a nobler creation succeeded, 
The calm that succeeded the storm was the 
commencement of ‘the Modern formation, 
or the period of our owntime. Animated 
nature, as we witness it today, came into 
being, and at the head of all man appeared, 
to rule with an intelligent mind over land 
and sea, 

The elements of change and decay, of 
construction and destruction, of life and 
death, are working still, as they ever have 
been and ever will, It is probably only a 
question of time when these inherent pow- 
ers, now working so slowly and silently in the 
accomplishment of their mission, will arouse 
earth’s antagonistic elements to frenzy, and 
again change the aspect of the universal 
world, Just how or when it will be, we can- 
not tell. Those who pretend to fix the ex- 
act time presume themselves to be more 
wise than the angels of heaven. It may be 
in the next century, and it may not be in a 
thousand years, e know not how much 
of the preparatory work remains yet to be 
accomplished. Every entity ia creation has 
its allotted part to perform. Glaciers and 
icebergs must form and float away from the 
frozen regions of the North, frost and wa- 
ter and chemical action must disintegrate 
and dissolve the rocks and soils, the rivers and 
water-courses must carry the finer particles 
away, and the pent-up fires of the interior 
of the earth must jar the ground with earth- 
quakes, and pour forth their streams of 
molten lava from the angry volcanoes, be- 
fore the great change ton be brought about. 
That it will eventually come, however, there 
is no room to doubt. Then shall we look 
for a “new heaven and a new earth, where- 
in dwelleth righteousness.” Then shall we 
look for a new order of creation, as far in 
advance of mankind as majhind is in ad- 
vance of the horse and ox. Why should 
man look upon these changes with alarm ? 
The destiny of the world is in the hands of 
Him who brought the universe into being ; 
and, undoubtedly, its upheavals and convul- 
sions are a» essential for the harmony and 
well being of the whole system of created 
things, as the change of seasons are for 
life and vegetation. 


The subject for the next article will be 


“ Antedilu 


an Monsters.” 


surgeon for two years, when the failure 
of my father made it necessary for me to re- 
linquish all hopes of eventually obtaining 
my diploma. The transition of my family 
from affluence to poverty was as rapid and 
complete as it was unexpected and disa- 
greeabie. 

During the two years of my apprentice- 
ship, I had applied myself very diligently 
to my studies, and, as my doctor had a very 
large provincial practice, 1 was continually 
and steadily increasing my stock of medical 
knowledge and experience. Beside dispens- 
ing all the doctor’s prescriptions, I was in 
the habit of accompanying him to the bed- 
sides of many o. his poorer patients. The 
wards of the local hospital were open to me, 
as aiso the hospital ward of the poorhouse, 
of which my master was the stipendary med- 
ical officer. 

In pharmacy, minor surgery, and diago- 
nosis of disease, I was tolerably well post- 
ed, and, had it not been for the aforesaid 
failure of my father’s manufacturing busi- 
ness, I should, today, have been a properly 
qualified physician. As it was, however, | 
had to look about me for some other em- 
oo by which | might obtain a liveli- 

ood, 


I tried in vain to obtain any kind of a sit- 
wation in England, and so turned my 
thoughts toward America, I made up my 
mind to emigrate; and, not long after, 
found myself in the large and populous 
United-States City of D——, with a rather 
light purse in my pocket. Here I made the 
acquaintance of a fellow-countryman, who 
was traveling about on ap allowance re- 
ceived from his English friends. He took a 
great fancy to me, and loaded me with kind- 
néss, sharing his allowance with me when 
at last my own resources failed. 

Day after day and week after week pass- 
ed without my being able to obtain any em- 
ployment, and, had it not been for the gen- 
erosity of my chance acquaintance, I should 
have suffered very mnch. He was Fp 
fellow, rather haughty to strangers, and ex- 
tremely lazy. He spent most of his time in 
re playing billiards, and quaffing 
beer. We occupied the same room at a 
nice boardmg-house, and, as I have inti 
mated, after my money was all gone, he in- 
sisted upon my being his guest until such 
time as | should find employment. He did 
not, however, display any anxiety that | 


MY QUACK DOCTOR. 
BY A. W. MOORE. 


‘* STUDIED medicine with an English 


should do so, and always met my desponding 
allusions to my ill luck by saying, — 

“What the devil’s the use of fretting? 
Take it easy, can’t you ?” 

At length my fortunes seemed to bright. 
en. Upon entering the billiard saloon one 
morning, where we were in the habit of 
lounging for an hour every day, the friend] 
bar-tender handed me a card, upon whi 
was elaborately printed the following : — 


“Dr. REGINALD Potts, M. D. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH PHYSICIAN 
OF LONDON. 

OFFICE 99 BLANK STREET, D——. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN! 
EVERY DISEASE THAT AFFLICTS HUMANITY 
CURED BY HIS NEW AND UNPARALLELED 
TREATMENT BY ELECTRICITY. 
ADVICE TO THE POOR GRATIS.” 


we the back of this was written, in pen- 
cil: 


“Will Dr. Simple please call at my of- 
fice ?” 


In explanation of this, the bar-tender in- 
formed me that Doctor Potts had been 
speaking to him in regard to his lamentable 
want of a competent assistant in his steadi- 
ly increasing practice, and as he —~the 
said bar-tender — was under the impression 
that 1 was a young physician looking out 
for employment, he had taken the liberty of 
recommending me as a suitable person for 
the great doctor to take into his employ. | 
will here state that my companion, whose 
name was Lister, had, since our acquaint- 
ance, always styled me doctor, for which 
fone act of courtesy | was very thank- 
nl and proud at the time, as it gave me an 
importance that was highly gratifying to my 
vanity. 1 was not without some misgivin 
in my own mind when I looked over the 
doctor’s rather vulgar-looking card. I had 
never before known a practitioner to place 
his title both before and after his name, nor 
to embellish his card by ostentatious and 
ungrammatical puffing. But, thinking this 
might be a 5 peculiar to the profession 
in America, | determined to dismiss all 
prejudice, and boldly march over to the 
doctor’s office, and interview the gentle- 


man. 
I had no difficulty in finding number 
Indeed, his signs upon the Office were visi 
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ble afar off. The great, impudent-looking. 


letters, informing the public that this was 
the office of the great English physician, 
rather shocked my sense of propriety. | 
had always been accustomed to see such 
very modest and unassuming door-plates 
_and signs upon the offices or residences of 
the English practitioners. Remembering 
that I was in America, and that it was all 
right no doubt, I marched up a wide stair- 
way, and knocked at the office door. A 
very sinister-looking man responded to the 
summons, and, as I entered, I heard the 
words, “ Be quick with my carriage, John, | 
must make my rounds.” 

To which the man who had admitted me 
replied, — 

“ All right, doctor: here’s a gentleman 
wishes to see you.” 

A moment afterward a most distinguished 
looking personage issued from a side room, 
and bowed solemnly in my presence. 

“Your name is Doctor Potts, I believe. 
My name is Simple. I received a card 
from you.” 

“Oh! ah! just so, exactly,— yes; take a 
seat. Er— walk this way into my private 
consulting-room. Glad to see yer, sir, glad 
to see yer.” 

1. followed the great man into a most 
sumptuously furnished apartment, which, as 
well as its owner, I will here describe. 

A rich brussels carpet covered the floor, 
in the centre of which were two ostentatious 
looking chairs, not unlike those seen in 
first-class barber shops, though far more 
elaborate and intricate. On the side of 
each was a rose-wood stand, containing 
marble basins Mysterious looking pict- 
ures, of an anatomical character, were 
ranged upon the walls, A table on one 
side was covered with open cases of surgi- 
cal instruments, both for capital and minor 
operations, also dental instruments of vari- 
ous kinds. Upon another table were placed 
skulls, bones, and pickled’ tape worms, and 
other evidences of the doctor's skill, to say 
nothing of a very large assortmentof human 
teeth. Around the room were luxuriant 
chairs richly upholstered. 

The appearance of Doctor Potts was ex- 
tremely flashy, A cashmere dressing-gown 
of most gorgeous pattern and coloring, and 
lined with green velvet, enveloped him, in 
such a manner as to allow the display of an 
enormous amount of shirt front, ornament- 
ed with brilliant studs. His collar and neck- 
tie were of the most dist'nguished style. 
Gold chain, gold eye-glasses, and yold rings, 
he wore also. He was rather a handsome 
man, with that bold, unflinching eye, so 


characteristic of the blataat, impudent, ego- 
tistical cockne 


“This,” said the doctor, taking out a mas- 
sive gold watch, and jooking anxiously at it, 


1 “is my private consulting-room and operat- 


ing room.” 

“It is a very nice one,” I ventured to re- 
mark, 

“Yes, I flatter myself it is one of the neat- 
est affairs of the kind in the country. I can 
afford it, you see. I have an enormous 
practice, and as time is short — for I have 
hundreds of patients waiting for me to visit 
them—I will at once come to business 
with you. To be plump and plain, do you 
want a situation?” 

I remarked that I was extremely anxious 
to obtain one. 

“ Where did you graduate?” he asked. 

“1 have never graduated,” I replied. 

“ Thet’s right, be honest. I like you for 
that. You ’ve studied medicine, have n’t 
you?” said he. 

ete for two years, in England,” I re- 

lied. 
- Good again. So you ’re an English- 
man, are you? Well,so am I. How long 
have you been in America?” 

* About three months,” I replied. 

“Oh! Then you are quite green in the 
ways of the Yankees?” 

“ Yes, rather so,” I answered. 

“ Well, look ’ere,” he said, “1 want an as- 
sistant, — a confidential man, — who will be 
faithful, and stand by me, through thick and 
thin. You ’ve attended patients, have n’t 
you? felt pulses, and so forth?” 

“Oh, yes,” 1 replied. “I used to go 
round with my doctor at times.” 

“ All right,” cried the doctor. “ Now, if 
you can pass a little examination that I will 
put you through, | will give you ten dollars 
a week for your services.” 

“You must remember,” I said, “that I 
have not advanced very far in my studies. 
In materia medica, botany, physiology ” — 

“Stop! Never mind your tonies and 
ologies,” cried the doctor, interrupting me. 
“1 don’t deal in any of that stuff here. 
Listen to me. Can you make a man be- 
lieve that he has one foot in the ve, and 
that no power under the sun can drag it out 
again except yourself? Can you make the 
mother of a family believe her children are 
slowly dving of worms? Can you make a 
nervous man believe that his heart is gradu- 
ally turning into bone, or that his brain is 
drving up so pre that it will rattle inside 
of *is "ead if he don’t take treatment? Let 
me see how you would act toward a patient. 
1 will go out of the room and act the sick 
man, and you be the doctor,” 

Saying which, the doctor left the room, 
but in a moment with a very 
forlorn expression of countenance, and 
walking with a stick, as though in great dis- 


tress of body. 
“ Please, sir, are the doctor?” cried 


the mock patient, in a weak voice, 


‘ 
i 
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Looking as important as I could, i re- 
plied, — 

“Yes; walk in, and take a seat. What is 
the matter with you? Let me feel your 


pulse. Put out your tongue. How are 


ur ” 

“Oh! by Jove! that would n’t do, that 
would n’t do at al!,” cried the doctor, aban- 
doning his ré/e and becoming his great self 
again. “You would never make your salt 
that way. You be the patient, and see how 
I ‘ll manage.” 

I went out of the room, and again enter- 
ed; and, putting on a similar look to the one 
the doctor had assumed, I inquired timidly 
if he were the doctor. 


Instead of replying to my question, he 
jumped up from his seat, put on his gold 


spectacles, and, stepping back, looked at me 
aghast for a few seconds, as though I had 
beea some dreadful apparition. At length, 
pointing his fore finger directly toward my 
nose, he said in very solemn tones, — 

“My good man, there ’s no occasion for 


you to say anything, 1 can see your dis- 


ease, and I 'm afraid you 're too late. | 'm 
sorry for it, very sorry. Why did n’t you 
come and see me two months ago? You 
would have been the healthiest man in the 
city today if you had. I could have cured 
you then, but it may be too late now. But 


I'll try; 1 never like to give a manup, Are 


you aware, sir, that you are being slowly 
destroyed by that most hideous disease 
known to the medical men by the name of 
Hyalgia? Now let me ask you a few ques- 
tions, and give me an honest answer to 
cach, and I will then let you know whether 
I can take on case under my care. But, 


remember, | tell you before you open your 
mouth, that you are very far gone indeed. 
Another week would fix you. I can see it 
in your eye. The disease is just on the 
point of attacking the vital parts. I would 
rather not touch the case; I would indeed ; 
but, as no one else can possibly cure you, 
why, if you have the means, and as I am 
sorry for you, I will take you in hand. But, 
first and foremost, have you got fifty dollars 
about you? I can’t afford to cure you for a 
cent less, and even at that figure 1 may be 
the loser; for your case may drag on for 
months.” Throwing himself into an arm- 
chair, the doctor laughed, and, looking at 
me very earnestly, said, “ Now, that ’s the 
kind of way to take ’em. Scare the life out 
of ’em.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the 
door. The doctor jumped up, and admitted 
an old man, whom he shoox cordially by the 
hand, asking him at the same time, in very 
loud tones, how he felt, to which he re- 
plied, — 

“ About the same as usual.” 

The doctor introduced me to him as being 


Mr. Jones, a patient suffering from almost 
total deafness, and myself as being a young 
English physician. Mr. Jones handed Doc- 
tor Potts a five-dollar bill, saying, — 

“I’ve come to try it again.” 

“All right: come this way,” said the doc- 
tor, motioning me at the same time to ac- 
company them into a small adjoining room, 
where | saw one of the most curions looking 
instruments imaginable. 

It had somewhat the appearance of a min- 
iature cathedral, of Gothic design, orna- 
mented with a la number of highly pol- 
ished gilt knobs. I thought at first that it 
was some kind of a musical instrument, and, 
as the patient took a seat directly in front 
of it, I quite expected to hear him play a 


tune of some kind, Instead of this, how- 


ever, he took up two little sponges attached 
to the ends otf two silken cords, and placed 
one in each ear, while Doctor Potts turned a 
sort of crank, which caused Mr. Jones to 
ull some very wry faces, which made me 
augh. A very impressive wink from the 


doctor, however, caused me to overcome 
my merriment, and to assume a very proies- 


sional air of gravity. 

“ This is my electrical instrument, invent- 
ed by myself,” said the doctor, looking at it 
and the old patient with an air of superiori- 


* Indeed,” I said; “and will it cure deaf- 
ness?” 
The doctor, in answer to this, taking hold 


of my arm, and leading me back’ into his 
consulting-room, said, — ‘ 

.“ Not a bitof it; but that old fool thinks 
it will. Now I'll be candid with you. I’m 
a regular humbug, mind, a humbug!” 

And the doctor folded his arms, and 
looked at me,as much as to say, “ And I 
don’t care who knows it.” 

I felt rather uneasy at his saying this, 
and was about to make some remark, when 
the doctor continued, — 

“If you were to go out now into the 
streets and proclaim me an impostor and 
humbug, | should not mind ita bit. The 
people would n’t believe you. The publie 
can’t get along without being humbuyged. 
They love it, they dote ou it; especially the 
women, Why, my dear man, if | was to go 
out into a public square, and call myself a 
humbug in broad daylight, people would say 
I was only joking. They would say, ‘Oh, 
he ’s eccentric, like all great men.’ So you 
see 1’m candid with you. 1 don’t want to 
humbug you, and I ‘ll take precious care 
that nobody humbugs me. These profes- 
sional doctors are all humbugs, only they 
are licensed. They guess, and guess, and 
guess, in treating diseases, and so do I. 
The only difference between us is, they 
pour down different mixtures for different 
ailments, while. I only use one infalible 
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remedy, known as ‘ Doctor Potts’s Specific,’ 
which will, if taken long enough and often 
enough, cure anything. The beauty of it is 
this medicine can’t kill anybody.” 

“Well, that ’s a good feature, I ventured 
to remark. 

“Yes,” replied he, “it is a good feature, 
and an important one. Folks wili die, you 
. know, in spite of everything, and this reme- 

dy will play no ugly tricks at a post mortem. 
Come into my surgery.” 

I followed the doctor into another apart- 
rent, and found a very brilliant array of 
bottles, labeled in gilt labeling with almost 
every Latin symbol used in pharmacy. 

“ Why, doctor,” I cried in astonishment, 
“you have here a perfect drug store. All 
these symbols are very familiar to me; for I 
have put up thousands of prescriptions, 
But, if you only use one medicine, what is 
the use of this large assortment ?” 

“It ’s only a blind, my boy. You may 
take a pull at any bottle you like, and it 
would n’t hurt you a particle,” said the doc- 
tor. 


“How so?” I asked, 


“Why, t is, You see those big bottles 


with clear iguid in them? It ’s all salt 
and water. hose pale-yellow fellows are 
toast and water. Those dark-brown chaps 
are burnt sugar and water. The blackest 
ones prune juice and treacle. In fact, they 
are all perfectly harmless; harmless as 
doves, by Jove!” said the doctor, chuck- 
ling. 

“But I fail to see the use of going to all 
this trouble and expense in getting up a 
sham display, when you never use any rem- 
edy but your specific,” I said. 

“ Ah, my boy,” replied the doctor, “how 
green you are! Don’t you know that cer- 
tain patients require more humbug than 
others? Now, for instance, you are a pa- 
tient from the country, with lots of money 
and little wit. 1 examine your case, shake 
my head, work on your feeilngs, scare you, 
and then invite you to take a seat in here 
while I mix your medicine. All these bot- 
tles, with their mysterious labels, set you to 
gaping and wondering, while | pick up a big 
bottle, and commence dispensing, a iittle 
out of this and out of thst bottle, and so on, 
measuring as I go, and talking — 
stuffing you up with all kinds of twaddle 
concerning your particular disease. When 
I have filled my bottle, I step into the next 
room, and exchange it for a bottle of my 

‘specific, all duly labeled and corked. In a 
few moments I come in here again, and 
wrap it up in paper, and hand it over to you, 
telling you to be caretul about following the 
directions. You pay your money and de- 
part, with a conviction that you are going 
to get well again. I have worked on your 
imagination, my boy, and the chances are 


you would get well, becaase my remedy, be- 
ing composed of water, rhubarb, and gentian, 
with a trifle of potass to color it, will make 
you eat like a bear. I sell many thousands 
of botties every year to patients that I never 
see.” 

“ How is that?” I asked. “How can 
you understand the case without seeing 
it?” 

“ Why, you see, I advertise in all the pa- 
pers in the State, telling people to send me 
accounts of their symptoms, age, sex, OCcu- 
pation, color of hair and eyes, height, com- 

lexion, mode of life, and so forth, and tell 
ing them to remit a dollar for my prescrip- 
tion. Then I write and tell them that the 
only thing that will cure them will be a med- 
icine that I can supply instantly upon the 


receipt of ten, twenty, or fifty dollars, as the 


case may be.” 


“Do you get many answers to your ad- 
vertisements ?” I asked. 

“Plenty of them. Every day letters 
come with money, and description of dis- 
eases; and it takes my man all his time in 


brewing my specific. He makes it in those 
big wash-tubs you see over there,” 


“ How about pulling teeth without pain? 
How is that done ?” I asked. 

“It is n’t done at all, my boy,” said the 
doctor, smiling complacently. 

“ But you advertise ” — 

“ Exactly,” interrupted the quack. “! 


advertise to do it, of course, but it is a mere 


blind.” 
“Then how do you get along? how do 


you manage with your patrons ?” | asked. 
“This way,” said the doctor. “ Suppos- 
ing you come here, aud ask if I can pull 
your tooth without pain. I say, ‘ Yes, sir; 
walk in.’ I place you in the chair, and 
put a small sponge, attached to wires, on 
each side of ~~ jaw bones. These sponges 
are wet,and charged with electricity from 
my machine yonder, by means of this silk 
cord. The electric current will make you 
pull faces like sixty. Then I take my key, 
or forceps, to which is attached another 
silk cord from the machine, and I grab hold 
of your tooth, and jerk it out before you can 
say Jack Robinson, and you will eo like a 
wild Indian at the pain. Then | begin to 
apclogize for having made a mistake in not 
attaching another sponge at the back of 
your neck ; great oversight, very sorry, and 
so forth. Then I show you the tooth. ‘It 
*s out; it’s all over; no more pain.’ I mol- 
ify you, — pat ycu on the back, and get you 
into a good humor ; put your tooth in a box; 


receive your fee, and promise there shall be 
no mistake next time. Now what do you 
wy to coming here as my assistant? There — 
’s lots of work for you, and I ‘ll give you ten 

a week and 
with. 


your board to commence 
Of course you "il be green at first, 
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but will soon handle the medicai ropes, and 
then I ’ll increase your pay.” 

I must say! hesitated to accept of the 
k’s proposal, as I had a great distaste 
anything that smacked of dishonesty, 

but, being in such very impecunious cir- 
cumstances, and so extremely anxious to be 
doing something for myself, and relieving 
my friend Lister from bearing any longer 
the expense of my board bill, 1 was con- 
strained to overcome my scruples, and ac- 
cept yc situation. Addressing the doctor, 
I said, — 

“If I accede to your terms I hope I may 
do so without compromising my honor in 
any way. I will come, and act under your 
instructions, and do the best I can.” 

“There is nothing at all dishonorable in 
my business. I only work upon people's 
imagination, which, her all, is the best way. 
Of course I go in for making all the money 
1 can; and when I find a man can’t pay, | 
treat him for nothing, — give him a bottle of 
medicine, tell him to be careful of overload- 
ing his stomach, and pack him off.” 

On the following morning I was duly in- 
stalled into office and my salary commenced. 

At ten o’clock I was surprised to see the 
coctor’s hailway filled with people waiting 
to consult him. [here were men, women, 
and children. Doctor Potts soon made his 
appearance in the consulting-room, and the 
circus commenced. 

Calling me on one side, he whispered, — 

“Go into the surgery, and when I send 
in’ a patient he hand you a paper; a 
sham prescription, you know. Seat the pa- 
tient, and go to work dispensing, and, at 
the proper time, pop into the store-room, 

ick up a bottle of my specific, wrap it u 

in a paper,and hand it to him, and wis 
him -morning.” 

I followed these directions to the letter, 
feeling awfully mean, however, while doing 
80. of the doctor’s prescriptions were 
so outlandish and funny that 1 came near 
laughing outright several times. With pro- 
fessional carelessness he scrawled out such 
balderdash as this : — 


RX 
Aqua Tostum Zii 
Ballufforum Cum Zii 
Hydcum peter Zi 
Et pix mix Zi 
Hello per fritz g.s. 
Shake well before taking. 
three times a day, one hour before . 


I was so ashamed of these scrawls that, 
for fear the patients might take the liberty 
of reading them before delivering, I met 
them at the door of the surgery as soon as 
they approached, and, holding out my hand 
very politelv, said, — 


“ Prescription, please; pray be seated.” 

The visiting patients all being attended 
to, the doctor requested me to assist in an- 
swering a number of letters that had ar- 
rived by that morning's post, all of them 
containing remittances respectively for 
sums of one dollar up to thirty. The first 
letter that I took up ran thus: — 


“ Hartville, Tompkins Co. 
“ Dear Sur 

in reply to a notic in thee 
daley papper in oure toun you say you ken 
coure mi dicease i send you adolar and my 
complante iam 53 yeare ould and hev a bad 
back for maney yeares. i am a wagin 
makker bi trad, mi complecshon is lite mi 
hare graie mi ies is blew mi hite is 3 fote 
2 and the aggony in mi back is orful mi ap- 
petite is gon an i donte sleap gud at awl 
send me a remmedy an i wile paye the coste 

“truley - 
“ Joun CAULEY.” 


In answer to this the followin 
written upon letter paper wit 
heading : — 


was sent, 
printed 


“ OFFICce OF THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
Puystctan, or Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Doctor Recinacp Potts, M.D., 
99 Brank Strest, D—. 


“ Sir, —1 have examined your symptoms 
very carefully, and, on receipt of ten dol- 
lars, will send a box of medicine to your ad- 
dress, with full particulars, and advice as to 
the cure of your particular disease, or I 
will send by express, C. O. D. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“REGINALD Ports, M. D. 
“ 
Reg. 1. Folio 95. 


“P.S.— Please state the above number 
in your answer, to prevent mistakes.” 


The above is a fair specimen of an an- 
swer to large numbers of letters, that ar- 
rived every day from different parts of the 
State. Every disease that humanity is heir 
to was constantly presenting itself through 
the United-States mail by victims desirous 
of taking advantage of the doctor’s reputed 


| skill; and it became a part of my duty to 


answer the afflicted correspondents, Occa- 
sionally there would come letters beautifully 
written and composed by ladies, giving ex- 
haustive accounts of their symptoms, thus 

roving that the educated as well as the 
illiterate fell within the pale of the doctor's 
humbug. The most remarkabie thing to 
me, connected with this system of corres- 
pondence, was the numbers of letters the 
doctor received from his dupes speaking in 
the most glowing terms of his success in 
their cases. 
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One patient wrote, saying he had only 
used one bottle out of half a dozen, and he 
was already cured; and called down all the 
blessings of Heaven upon the quack’s head. 

I have said that the® doctor only resorted 
to one remedy in his practice, — his specific. 
I soon found, however, that he had another, 
— bread pills. The were made out of new 
bread roiled up between the fingers and 
thumb, both hands being used in the opera- 
tion at orce. As the pills were made, they 
were thrown into a box containing pulver- 
ized liquorice, which gave them a pleasant, 
medicinal flavor. The doctur declared he 
had cured more people by their use than 
anything else. In some cases he prescribed 
them every hour until relief came; and, 
strange as it may seem, relief did come in 
nearly all cases. 

One woman, who had taken several hun- 
dred, declared they had saved her life, and 
that she would nt be without them in the 
house for the world. ‘To sleepless patients 
he was in the habit of prescribing five, — 
three at bed-time, and two if awake in an 
hour after. Acting solely upon the imagi- 
nation these wonderful pills became power- 
ful narcotics in nine cases out of ten. 

The most potent agency in working upon 

the imagination was the doctor's mysterious 
electrical machine. Patients at a distance, 
however, were necessarily treated without 
this powerful aid, with the exception of cer- 
tain wealthy ones, who, at the doctor's be- 
hest, came to the city, and paid five dollars 
a day for the privilege of using it. I need 
hardly say that there was nothing at all un- 
usual in the doctor’s electrical instrument. 
It was a simple battery, surmounted by the 
georgeous covering already spoken of. 
_ It was amusing to watch the different pa- 
tients as they took their turns at this instru- 
ment, and to note their strong faith in its 
efficucy. No matter what was the disease 
the electric current was applied to the seat 
of pain, inflammation, swelling, numbness, 
and so forth. 

1 had often heard physicians in England 
speak very contemptuously of quacks, but 
had never before been face to face with one, 
and, now that I was acting in concert with 
Doctor Potts, I fully realized the justice of 
the swindling charactar assigned to them 
by regular practitioners, and I began to 
teel very much ashamed of my occupation, 
and determined to obtain some more honor- 
able employment as soon as possible. 
Stern necessity, however, compelled me to 
remain for a while. 1 had no other means 
of support, as my iriend Lister went to 
New York soon after I entered the doctor’s 
employ. 

he number of patients who applied for 
advice increased daily. The greater part of 
them were ladies, and some very highly 


connected. The doctor was very anxious 
to cultivate the patronage of the city aristoc- 
racy, and, in order to gratify this ambition, 
had recourse to a very ingenious plan of 
operations, in which he appointed me to 
take my share. . 

Having a very handsome horse and bug- 
gy, he would, when opportunities occurred, 
drive at a great rate into the fashionable Jo- 
calities of the city, accompanied by the ser- 
vant man in livery, and suddenly stop in 
front of some elegant residence. Throwing 
the reins to the servant, he would alight, 
run quickly up to the door, and ring the 
be!l violently. 

Upon the door being opened, he would 
step inside, take off his hat, and commence 
wiping his feet on the door-mat, as though 
he “had come tostay.” He would then tell 
the servaut to inform Mrs. Martingale, her 
mistress, that Doctor Potts had arrived, in 
answer to her summons, when a dialogue, 
somewhat as follows, would ensue : — 

Servant. —“ Mrs. Martingale does not 
live here, sir.” 

Doctor (taking out a large memoran- 
dum book). Not live here? Surely this 
is number 304 Dowdy Street, is it not?” 

Servant. — “Oh, yes, sir, this is number 
304: but Mr. Tomlinson lives here.” 

Doctor (looking very much annoyed). — 
“ How very stupid my assistant is. He has 
certainly put down number 304. Perhaps 
you can tell me where Mrs. Martingale 
does reside? It’s very serious my being 
detained like this. I have been sent for in 
a great hurry. Word came to my office 
that she was in a most critical condition, 
and that all her other, physicians insisted 
that I should be called in, as they could not 
help the case. It’s too bad.” 

Servant.— “1 ’m very sorry, sir, but I 
don’t know where she lives. 1 ’}] run and 
ask missus, if you ‘I! wait a moment.” 

Doctor, — “Thank you. Just say Doctor 
Potts, the English physician, wishes to 
know.” 

After waiting several minutes, the lady of 
the house appears with the servant, and 
bows grandly, to which the doctor responds 
profoundly. The lady declares she is very 
sorry that she cannot inform the doctor 
where Mrs. Martingale resides, after which, 
the quack makes many apologies for put- 
ting the lady to so much trouble, and dilates 
somewhat upon tle carelessness of assis- 
tants, and the harassing responsibilities of 
a life. 

After remaining in the house ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, the doctor departs, 
drawing on his kid gloves, as he leisurely 
descends the steps of the mansion to his 
carriage, where he will remain standing for 
a few minutes, in severe altercation with his 
man servant, concerning the terrible blunder 
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but will soon handle the medicai ropes, and 
then I ll increase your pay.” 

I must say 1 hesitated to accept of the 
k’s proposal, as I had a great distaste 
anything that smacked of dishonesty, 

but, being in such very impecunious cir- 
cumstances, and so extremely anxious to be 
doing something for myself, and relieving 
my friend Lister from bearing any longer 
the expense of my board bill, | was con- 
strained to overcome my scruples, and ac- 
cept yam situation. Addressing the doctor, 
I said, — 

“If I accede to your terms I hope I may 
do so without compromising my honor in 
any way. I will come, and act under your 
instructions, and do the best | can.” 

“There is nothing at all dishonorable in 
my business. | ms work upon people’s 
imagination, which, after all, is the best way. 
Of course I go in for making all the money 
I can; and when I find a man can’t pay, | 
treat him for nothing, —give him a bottle of 


medicine, tell him to be careful of overload-. 


ing his stomach, and pack him off.” 

On the following morning I was duly in- 
stalled into office and my salary commenced. 

At ten o’clock I was surprised to see the 
Goctor’s hailway filled with people waiting 
to consult him. [here were men, women, 
and children. Doctor Potts soon made his 
appearance in the consulting-room, and the 
circus commenced. 

Calling me on one side, he whispered, — 

“Go into the surgery, and when I send 
im’ a patient he wi.l hand you a paper; a 
sham prescription, you know. Seat the pa- 
tient, and go to work dispensing, and, at 
the proper time, pop into the store-room, 

ick up a bottle of my specific, wrap it u 
in a paper,and hand it to him, and wis 
him -morning.” 

I followed these directions to the letter, 
feeling awfully mean, however, while doing 
$0. of the doctor’s prescriptions were 
so outlandish and funny that I came near 
laughing outright several times. With pro- 
fessional carelessness he scrawled out such 
balderdash as this : — 


Aqua Tostum Zii 
Ballufforum Cum Zii 
Hydcum peter Zii 
Et pix mix Zi 
Hello per fritz g.s. 
Shake well before taking. Tablespoon 
three times a day, one hour before . 


I was so ashamed of these scrawls that, 
for fear the patients might take the liberty 
of reading them before delivering, I met 
them at the door of the surgery as soon as 
they approached, and, holding out my hand 
very politelv, said, — 


“ Prescription, please : pray be seated.” 

The visiting patients all being attended 
to, the doctor requested me to assist in an- 
swering a number of letters that had ar- 
rived by that morning's post, all of them 
containing remittances respectively for 


sums of one dollar up to thirty. The first 
letter that I took up ran thus: — 


“ Hartville, Tompkins Co. 
“ Dear Sur 

in reply to a notic in thee 

daley papper in oure toun you say you ken 
coure mi dicease i send you adolar and my 
complante iam 53 yeare ould and hev a bad 
back for maney yeares. i am a _ wagin 
makker bi trad, mi complecshon is lite mi 
hare graie mi ies is blew mihite is 3 fote 
2 and the aggony in mi back is orful mi ap- 
petite is gon an i donte sleap gud at awl 
send me a remmedy an i wile paye the coste 

“truley - 
“ CAULEY.” 


In answer to this the following was sent, 
written upon letter paper with printed 
heading : — 


“ OFFICE OF THE CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
Puysictan, or Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Potts, M.D., 
99 Branx D—. 


“ Sir, —1 have examined your symptoms 
very carefully, and, on receipt of ten dol- 
lars, will send a box of medicine to your ad- 
dress, with full particulars, and advice as to 
the cure of your particular disease, or I 
will send by express, C. O. D. 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“REGINALD Potts, M.D. 


Joun Cautey, Eso., 
Patient No. 79,873. 
“ Reg, 1. Folio 95- 


“P.S.— Please state the above number 
in your answer, to prevent mistakes.” 


The above is a fair specimen of an an- 
swer to large numbers of letters, that ar- 
rived every day from different parts of the 
State. Every disease that humanity is heir 
to was constantly presenting itself through 
the United-States mail by victims desirous 
of taking advantage of the doctor’s reputed 
skill; and it became a part of my duty to 
answer the afflicted correspondents. Occa- 
sionally there would come letters beautifully 
written and composed by ladies, giving ex- 
haustive accounts of their symptoms, thus 

roving that the educated as well as the 
illiterate fell within the pale of the doctor's 
humbug. The most remarkabie thing to 
me, connected with this system of corres- 
pondence, was the numbers of letters the 
doctor received from his dupes speaking in 
the most glowing terms of his success in 
their cases. 
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One patient wrote, saying he had only 
used one bottle out of half a dozen, and he 
was already cured; and called down all the 
blessings of Heaven upon the quack’s head. 

I have said that the" doctor only resorted 
to one remedy in his practice, — his specific. 
I soon found, however, that he had another, 
— bread pills. The were made out of new 
bread roiled up between the fingers and 
thumb, both hands being used in the opera- 
tion atorce. As the pills were made, they 
were thrown into a box containing pulver- 
ized liquorice, which gave them a pleasant, 
medicinal flavor. The doctur declared he 
had cured more people by their use than 
anything else. In some cases he prescribed 
them every hour until relief came; and, 
strange as it may seem, relief did come in 
nearly all cases. 

One woman, who had taken several hun- 
dred, declared they had saved her life, and 
that she would nt be without them in the 
house for the world. ‘To sleepless patients 
he was in the habit of prescribing five, — 
three at bed-time, and two if awake in an 
hour after. Acting solely upon the imagi- 
nation these wonderful pills came power- 
ful narcotics in nine cases out of ten. 

The most potent agency in working upon 

the imagination was the doctor's mysterious 
electrical machine. Patients at a distance, 
however, were necessarily treated without 
this powerful aid, with the exception of cer- 
tain wealthy ones, who, at the doctor’s be- 
hest, came to the city, and paid five dollars 
a day for the privilege of using it. 1 need 
hardly say that there was nothing at all un- 
usual in the doctor’s electrical instrument. 
It was a simple battery, surmounted by the 
gergeous covering already spoken of. 
, It was amusing to watch the different pa- 
tients as they took their turns at this instru- 
ment, and to note their strong faith in its 
efficacy. No matter what was the disease 
the electric current was applied to the seat 
of inflammation, swelling, numbness, 
and so forth. 

1 bad often heard physicians in England 
speak very contemptuously of quacks, but 
had never before been face to face with one, 
and, now that I was acting in concert with 
Doctor Potts, I fully realized the justice of 
the swindling charactar ae to them 
by regular practitioners, and I began to 
teel very much ashamed of my occupation, 
and determined to obtain some more honor- 
able employment as soon as possible. 
Stern necessity, however, compelled me to 
remain for a while. I had no other means 
of & rt, as my iriend Lister went to 
New York soon after I entered the doctor’s 
employ. 

he number of patients who applied for 
advice increased daily. The greater part of 
them were ladies, and some very highly 


connected. The doctor was very anxious 
to cultivate the patronage of the city aristoc- 
racy, and, in order to gratify this ambition, 
had recourse to a very ingenious plan of 
operations, in which he appointed me to 
take my share. 

Having a very handsome horse and bug- 
gy, he would, when opportunities occurred, 
drive at a great rate into the fashionable Jo- 
calities of the city, accompanied by the ser- 
vant man in livery, and suddenly stop in 
front of some elegant residence. Throwing 
the reins to the servant, he would alight, 
run quickly up to the door, and ring the 
be!l violently. 

Upon the door being opened, he would 
step inside, take off his hat, and commence 
wiping his feet on the door-mat, as though 
he “had come tostay.” He would then tell 
the servaut to inform Mrs. Martingale, her 
mistress, that Doctor Potts had arrived, in 
answer to her summons, when a dialogue, 
somewhat as follows, would ensue : — 

Servant. Mrs. Martingale does not 
live here, sir.” 

Doctor (taking out a large memoran- 
dum book). —“ Not live here ? Surely this 
is number 304 Dowdy Street, is it not?” 

Servant. — “Oh, yes, sir, this is number 
304: but Mr. Tomlinson lives here.” 

Doctor (looking very much annoyed). — 
“ How very stupid my assistant is. He has 
certainly put down number 304. Perhaps 
you can tell me where Mrs. Martingale 
does reside? It’s very serious my being 
detained like this. I have been sent for in 
a great hurry. Word came to my office 
that she was in a most critical condition, 
and that all her other, physicians insisted 
that I should be called in, as they could not 
help the case. It’s too bad.” 

Servant.—“1 ’m very sorry, sir, but I 
don’t know where she lives. 1’)! run and 
ask missus, if you ‘)] wait a moment.” 

Doctor. —“ Thank you. Just say Doctor 
Potts, the English physician, wishes to 
know.” 

After waiting several minutes, the lady of 
the house appears with the servant, and 
bows grandly, to which the doctor responds 
profoundly. The lady declares she is very 
sorry that she cannot inform the doctor 
where Mrs. Martingale resides, after which, 
the quack makes many apologies for put- 
ting the lady to so much trouble, and dilates 
somewhat upon tle carelessness of assis- 
tants, and the harassing responsibilities of 
a life. 

After remaining in the house ten minutes 
or a quartet ot an hour, the ductor departs, 
drawing on his kid gloves, as he leisurely 
descends the steps of the mansion to his 
carriage, where he will remain standing for 
a few minutes, in severe altercation with his 
man servant, concerning the terrible blunder 
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that has been made in regard to the proper 
address of his sham patient, after which he 
would rattle off to some other district, and 
repeat the farce. . 

By this impudent means the doctor suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the patronage of a great 
many highly respectable but unsuspecting 
lady patients, and obtained a reputation as 
a fashionable doctor. 

Whenever there was a lull in business at 
the office, and the doctor felt disinclined 
for a drive, he would request me to go the 
round ; but I am afraid 1 made but a very 1n- 
different hand at this deceptive business. 
Indeed, I became so ashamed of inquiring 
for sham names and addresses at respecta- 
ble houses, that at last I used to tell the 
servant to jump out and do the work. He 
was a good-hearted fellow, and perfectly 
aware of the nature of the proceedings. In 
fact, he had the doctor fully in his power, 
for which I learned, with some little mortifi- 
cation, that he received a much handsomer 
salary than I did myself. He came out 
from England with the quack, and had 


’ been with him through various adventures 


in different cities, for years. He had heard 
the doctcr address the public in market 
squares and streets, upon the efficacy of his 
electrical machine, and had seen thousands 
take a shock, when the charge for the expe- 
rience was only five cents, He had seen 
him rise from the position of street mounte- 
bank to the more pretentious one of resident 
office quack, and stood by him as he steadily 
arose in affluence and fame, in his flitting 
from city to city. Although holding the os- 
tensible position of man servantand Jack-of- 
all-work, | rather suspect he was a partner 
and relative of the doctor’s. 

“What a ‘umbug it is, a’n’t it?” he 
would sometimes say when we were out to 
gether. And very often he would insist up- 
en our stopping, not at great houses, but 
at rather low-looking taverns, from which he 

iould emerge with a‘ very pungent breath, 
and exclaim, “ They live in the next street. 
sir.” 

I had become so disgusted at my connec- 
tien with my quack doctor, that | fully de- 
termined to leave him at all hazards. I be- 
came affected with a premonition that the 
doctor would get into trouble, and that | 
might be involved in it if 1 remained with 
him. I had been careful of my earnings, 
and saved up nearly a hundred dollars, and 
was; consequently, in a position to move, 
should occasion require, at a short notice. 
The moment arrived sooner than | expected. 

The quack and | were sitting in the con- 
suiting-room one summer afternoon, talking 
very complacently upon the stupidity of 
mankind in general, and, especial'y, their 
relish for humbug. Doctor Potts was unu- 
sually merry, witty, and self-important. 


Our conversation turned upon education, 
and I began relating some of the courses of 
study I had pursued while in England. | 
felt a curiosity to discover how much 
really knew of the grave profession he pre- 
tended to follow. I soon discovered that 
he did not know the name or character of a 
single bone in the human body by any other 
appelation than arm bone, leg bone, jaw 
bone, head bone, and so forth. Of the mus- 
cles, arteries, veins, nerves, and position of 
the visceral organs, he knew absolutely 
nothing. His knowledge of simple pharma- 
cy was so deficient, that he did not know 
what Oleum ricini meant. 

In all the branches of ‘the healing art he 
was deplorably ignorant, and seemed to 
glory in his ignorance. He had, however, 
parrot-like, learned to jabber off a number 
of high-sounding medical phrases, such as 
tuberculosis, ossification, pericardium, phthi- 
sis, and many others, which he made use of 
to astound and alarm his patients, or to im- 
press them witha sense of his own profound 
wisdom, 

In the midst of our conversation there 
came a loud knock at the office door, and I 
ran out of the consulting-room to see what 
was wanted. A very handsome looking old 
gentleman confronted me as I opened the 
door. 

“Is this the office of the great Doctor 
Potts?” he inquired, 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“I wish to consult him if he is disen- 
gaged,” said the visitor very politely. 

requested him to walk into the consult- 
ing-room, which he did, while I remained in 
the one adjoining, from which | could hear 
everything that was said without the slight- 
est difficulty. 

From the moment | first put eyes on the 
new-comer, I felt a strong foreboding of 
trouble. I had never seen a patient like 
this one come to consult the doctor before. 
His fine, patrician countenance, lofty fore- 
head. silvery hair, and lished manner, 
proclaimed at once the educated man; the 
very antipodes of the one he had come to 
consult. It was, therefore, with many fore- 
bodings, that I listened with wrapt attention 
to the following conversation between my 
employer and his new patient :— 

“I believe you are Doctor Potts, the cel 
ebrated English physician?” asked the 
stranger. 

“1 am,” replied the doctor, majestically. 

“TI have come to consult you in regard to 
a complaint that has troubled me somewhat 
of late. The trouble seems to be in the 
chest,” said the visitor. 

“I must make an examination of your 
chest then. I thought the difficulty lay 
there when you first entered,” the 


doctor. 
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“Is it possible?” cried the patient. “Is 
there anything peculiar about my counte- 
nance that caused you to think so?” asked 
the gentleman. 

“Your eye, sir your eye tells the tale. 
Yours is a serious case, sir, Mark my 
words, a serious case. Please remove your 
coat and vest,” said the doctor, with profes- 
sional imperiousness. 

The patient complied, and the quack be- 

an examination. 

“Ah! I thought so!” said the quack, af- 
ter a long pause, during which he was tap- 
ping the patient’s chest, and placing his ear 
over it. 

“Is it a» serious as you imagined?” ask- 
ed the patient, without manifesting any 
great alarm, | thought. 

“Elephantesis, elongated ossification, tu- 
berculosis, all three,” repeated the doctor 
in his grandest tones. 

“Elephantesis! Elongated ossification ! 
Tuberculosis!” cried the patient, in tones 
of alarm. “Why, I must be worse than | 
thought. Elephantesis?” 

“Put out your tongue,” demanded the 

‘quack. 
“ “Ah, ha! more serious symptoms! Why 
did n’t you get advice before this? You 
come to me to get advice when the disease 
has gone so far that it will need all my skiil 
to cure you. It will cost you a hundred 
dollars, perhaps two hundred, to get rid of 
your disease,” cried the doctor in an injured 
tone, 

There was a se after thie, and I heard 
the patient putting on his clothes again. At 
length he said, with what I thought forced 
calmness, — 

“1 have not, as imagine, neglected to 
get advice, sir. Piensa some of 
the best physicians in the country, sir. But 
none ever hinted that I had elephantesis, 
elongated ossification, or tuberculosis. And 
allow me to tell you, sir,” warmly, “that 
sen are a vile impostor, and do not even 

now the meaning of the words you make 
use of,” 

The gentleman here stamped his foot up- 
on the floor to give vehemence to his out- 
raged feelings. 

“I hope oe "ve got five dollars in your 
pocket,” replied the quack, with the utmost 
coolness; “that is the amount of my con- 
sulting fee.” 

“Five dollars, you villain! I'll get you 
five er in the penitentiary as a common 
vagabond and swindler. Do you know, sir, 


that lam Doctor Nabyou, cit physician of 


D——. Five dollars, ind 
gentleman, in great wrath. 

At this moment I saw the consulting- 
room door close, and heard the lock turned, 
and rw the quack’s voice in loud tones de- 
mand, — 


cried the 


“ Five dollars for my trouble, sir, before 
you leave this room.” 

A loud and stormy altercation ensued. 
At last the gentleman paid the five dollars 
under protest, exclaiming at the same time 
that Potts was the greatest villain that he 
had ever unearthed, and that in less than 
twenty-four hours he would be in jail for 
swindling. The door then opened, and the 
two came forth, Potts pointing to the door, 
and shouting, — 

“If you don’t instantiy leave my office, | 
will call in a policeman! Get out! begone! 
I decline to treat your case. Go to the lios- 

ital; go to the poorhouse; go to the devt! ! 
You have no money. And, lastly, as the 
city physician descended the stairs, Doctor 
Potts cried after him in the blandest of 
tones, “ Good-afternoon, Doctor Nabyou.” 

A few moments after this Potts left the 
office, saying he would run round to the 
newspaper offices, and asking me to attend 
to any patients that might call. 1 was in 
great hopes that no patient would call, and 
hed about made up my mind torun away 
and never return, when there was a knock 
at the door. I opened it, and in walked a 
red haired, tall, boney looking man, with an 
angry look on his face, holding a handker- 
chiet to his mouth. 

“Do you pull teeth without ao here?” 
he svarled, looking at me as if | had insult- 
ed him. 

“ Y-e-es,” I answered rather ee 

“Then pull the de’il oot,” be said, in 
strong, Scotch accents. 

I was going to decline ; but a sudden im- 
pulse, a sort of bravado, impelled me to do 
otherwise. 1 placed him inone of the chairs, 
turned on the crank of the electrical machine, 
placed the sponges on the articulation of his 
maxillary bones, attached the current to the 
dental key (that frightful instrument of tor- 
ture in the hands of inexperienced ones 
like myself), placed it upon the enormous 
molar tooth in the Scotchman’s mouth, 
closed my eyes, held my breath, and gave 
the instrument a tremendous wrench. A 
frightful yell sounded in my ears. I felt an 
awful concussion between the eyes, and saw 
innumerable stars. Recovering from the 
shock, 1 caught a momentary glimpse of the 
Scotchman bending down with his head in 
his hands. I caugbt up my hat, instinctive- 
ly, and ran to my boarding-house, still 
grasping the dreadful -dental instrument. 
Upon arriving in my bedroom, | was horr 
fied at finding an enormous tooth attached to 
the fang of the key, and a slender piece of 
the Scotchman’s a/veolar process attached 
also. I had fractured the jaw Lone! 

In ten minutes my valise was packed, my 
landlady settled with, and that night a vast 
extent of country stood between me and my 
quack doctor, whom I never again beheld. . 
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AN ENTERPRISING BURGLAR. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“*(-\ AUNT ELEANOR, Tom and I 
Q have been quarreling again, and we 
e', 


always shall quarrel, so everything might as 
well come to an end between us, at once!” 
“ Nonsense, Lily! why can’t vou be more 
tient and considerate? You won’t finda 
over like Tom Whittemore every day: rich 
and handsome, with no bad habits, and so 


much in love with you that you could twist 
him around your little finger if you only had 


a little more tact!” 

“No disagreeable habits! I should like 
tu know what you call his habit of talking 
continually about pork !” 

Miss Lily Ives — called Princess Lily by 


her friends — uttered this remark in a pa- 


thetic, despairing voice, as she threw herself 
upon a fauteuil, in a “limp lily” attitude, 
this time not a studied pose, although Miss 
Lily was a disciple of the zsthetic, but the 
result of genuine dejection. 

“ Lily, you are too provokingly silly! A 
girl like you, without a penny to ‘her name, 
ought not to complain of her lover for occa- 
referring to the comiodity to 
which he owes his fortune.” 

“I wish, oh, how I wish he did n’t! I 
don’t see how in this world I ever came to 
fall in love with a man whose father and 
grandfather were in pork, and who still 
keeps an interest himself in the horrid, vul- 


gar business! When I first knew bim | 
could n't bear to shake hands with him, | 


felt as if his hands must be greasy, and now, 
oh, dear! there is n’t any body in the world 
like him, and | never can care a bit for an 
body else, and if he would n’t talk about it 
there might be some chance of my forget- 
ting it, but, when | was talking to him about 
the screen | am going to embroider for the 
charity bazar, saying that if I could get a 
really novel, zsthetic design, that had n’t 
a suspicion of a stork or a cat-tail or a sun- 
flower about it, I should be perfectly happy, 
instead of being sympathetic, or trying to 
think of some way for me to get such a de- 
sign, he kept glancing uneasily at the news- 
paper, and murmured, in a sort of dreamy 
way, that he ‘hoped pork was n’t going 
down.’ I told him, then and there, that we 
might as well part, for 1 could n’t and wouid 
n't endare any more pork!” 
“O Lily, Lily, how sh r than a ser- 
t’s tooth it is to have a thankless niece! 
‘or you to go.on in this reckless way after 
all the sacrifices | have made for you! It 
is more than likely that Tom will take you 


at your word. He is proud and stubborn 
when he is aroused; it is a Whittemore 
trait. And how many girls there are with a 


better position in society than yours, and 
money of their own, too, who would jump 
over the moon to gethim! There’s Kitt 
Crawford, with her hundred thousand do 
lars; she has beauty and style in spite of 


her turn-up nose, and she has always had 


her eye on Tom. And there's Lydia Stuy- 
vesant, with her blue blood; Tom thinks a 
great deal of aristocratic connections in 
spite of his pork; and she is always making 
beaux yeux at him. It would be just like 
him to rush off in his fit of bar and bind 


himself to one of them! And there is no 
denying that it would serve you exactly 


right.” 

“Lily took a dainty bit of lace, in the shape 
of a handkerchief, from her pocket, and~ 
wiped her eyes 

“ But his tastes are so uncultivated! He 
says @sthetic ideas are all bo-bosh!” Sobs 
fairly choked Lily's utterance, as she related 
this proof of her lover's depravity, “He 
has n't the least sympathy with my pur-pur- 
su‘ts, and I know that all the time he is 
making love to me he is wondering how 
p-pork is.” 

Lily, I never did think before that you 
were a perfect idiot! Of course Tom's con- 
nection with the pork business is unfor- 


tunate, but he is everything that could be 
desired, otherwise. It is very well for you 
to be ezxsthetic, since it is the fashion, bur I 
should pray to be delivered from an 

ic husband !” 

“I should like one who would know better 
than to call that fortidre of Clara Donance’s 
—a staring red and yellow thing — beauti- 
ful, and to say that my Limoges jug was ug- 
ly! I don’t care if he never does come 
back, Aunt Eleanor, pork is so dreadfully 
demoralizing !" 

And the young lady hid her face in the 
cushions of the fauteuil, and wept bitterly 
over her lover, demoralized by pork. 

In the mean time the lover was making 
his way homeward, in a very dejected frame 
of mind. Some slight irritation mingled 
with his dejection, but for the most part, he 
blamed himself, for a “coarse brute,” who 
was always jarring upon Lily's exquisite 
sensibilities. 

“I might have shown a littie interest in 
her screen, and pretended to understand if I 
did n’t. 1 am an awful blockhead, that is a 
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. fact,and not fit for her, and I don’t know 


but she meant it, this time, when she said 
we had better part. And there is that dan- 


dy, Gorham, who knows all about jugs and 
screens and things, always hanging around 
her! I might as well shoot myself, and be 
done with it.” 

But, being a well-balanced young man, to 
whose mind suicide presented very objec- 


tionable features, he resolved, instead of 
shooting himself, immediately to sell his in- 


terest in the pork business as soon as possi- 
ble, and devote himself to the study of the 
esthetic, although sorely in doubt whether 
any amount of labor and burning uf the mid- 
night oil would ever initiate him into the 


mysteries which seemed so deep and dark, 


He walked several times around the 
square on which he lived, smoking a cigar 
to soothe his troubled mind, until the neigh- 
boring clock’s striking one, and a drizzling 
rain that was beginning to fall, warned him 
that even unhappy lovers would be better off 
within doors, 


He inserted his latch-key in the door of 


the house which contained his bachelor 
apartments, but, strangely enough, it refused 
to turn. 

“The depravity of inanimate things 
which makes them always particularly ag- 
gravating when one is in trouble,” he 


thought, and gave it a fierce twist; it broke 


off in his hand, but the lock had turned, and 


the door stood open. ¢ 

The gas was out in the hall, and he in- 
wardly commented, with t severity, on 
the miserliness of his landlady. 

He went up to his room in the second 
story, without making any especial effort to 
avoid awakening the slumbering household, 


not being exactly in the mood for showing 


consideration for the feelings of others. 

He had left the gas burning in his parlor,, 
but it had been extinguished, probably by 
some officious servant; he lighted it, locked 
the door, and cast one ed glance 
around. 

It was not his room ! 

Had his brain been turned by his trouble 


with o* ¢ Was he the victim of an optical 
illusion? An absurd recollection came over 
him of Mother Goose’s “little old woman 
on the king’s highway,” who cried “Oh, 
lank ‘a mercy on me! this surely can’t be 

The sound of excited voices in the next 
room recalled his wandering fancies. 

“Oh, it must be a burglar! I am sure | 
heard footsteps! Have you your. pistol, 
Charley?” cried a female voice. 

“ He’s in the studio! I heard a noise in 
there! O Charley, don’t let him kill you! 
Shoot him through the door!” cried another 

voice. 


Tom looked around him. It was clearly 


a studio into which, in some unaccountable 
way, he had got, and, from the feminine be- 
longings scattered about, he judged that it 


was a lady's studio, It was evident that he 


was the burglar to whom they referred. 
Another remark about a pistol caused him 
to hastily lower the gaslight, which would, 
of course be visible through the chinks in 
the door. Not being armed, himself, he felt 


strongly disinclined to attempt to make an 


explanation which might be brought to an 


untimely end by “ Charley”’’s pistol. 
The next moment the door was vigorous- 
ly shaken. Then he heard a girlish voice 


say, — 
A do lock the door, and take the key, 
sometimes, but I don’t think I did last night. 


The key would be in my pocket if I had, 
and it is n’t.” 

“Of course you did!” said a very sleepy 
male voice. “ Do you suppose a burglar 
could get into this house without my hear- 
ing him? You probably heard a mouse if 
you were not dreaming. Una is always 


hearing burglars, I am ashamed of myself 
for being such an idiot as togetup! 1 have 


been all over the house, and every coor and 
window is securely fastened. Now, you 
girls go to bed, and see if you can’t kee 
—_ until morning. You need n’t be afrai 
or I shall sleep with one eye open.” . 

And this very cross and sleepy 
voice gradually faded away int 
of the upper regions. 

‘It was not long before perfect quiet reign- 
ed in the house. And then Tom relighted 
the gas, and took a survey of his surround 
ings. The room was warm and cozy, and 
there was a comfortable lounge, so it was 
not the worst place imaginable in which to 


pass the night. It was also decorated in 
the most approved gsthetic style, though 


the materials were not expensive. He 
knew, now, that in his fit of abstraction he ~ 
had gone into the house on the next corner, 
instead of into his own, and he felt shee 

ishly conscious that nobody but a man in 
love would have made such a mistake. He 
-emembered having observed that the houses 


were exactly alike, even to the iron railings 
surrounding them, but they were a whole 
block apart, and he did not quite under- 
stand how he could have made such a mis- 
take, even in the darkness and the rain. 

Should he stay until morning, or should 
he run the risk of attempting to make his 
way out? Considering the promise of the 
proprietor of the pistol to sleep with one 
eye open, and also the fact that daylight was 
not many hours distant, he decided upon the 
former course, and proceeded to make him- 
self as comfortable as his somewhat embar- 
rassing situation would allow. 

He remembered to have heard that a 
house full of artists lived here, and Lily had 
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told him of a Miss Una Fordyce who lived 
here, whose pictures were beginning to at- 
tract attention. And it was “ Una” who 
was always hearing burglars according to 
the voice with the pistol. He earnestly 
hoped that he might not in his character of 
a burglar have the movemplocss to frighten 
her out of her wits. ould she utter ear- 
piercing screams when he made his appear- 
ance in the morning? Would it be possi- 
ble to postpone that appearance until the 
pistol had gone down-town? 

Such harrowing reflections as this effectu- 
ally banished sleep from Tom's sofa-cush- 
ion. He arose, softly, and attempted to di- 
vert his mind by scanning a portfolio of 
sketches. He did not feel quite sure that it 
was a proper thing to do, as they might not 
be intended for exhibition, but the enact- 
ment of the role of burglar, even forced up- 
on him by circumstances as it had been, 
seemed to have a demoralizing tendency. 
He looked the sketches all ever, and was 
struck by one marked “ Design for Portidre.” 
It was a bit of wintry landscape, and in the 
border were willow-catkins and crocuses. 
Tom remembered to have heard Lily ex- 

ress fervent admiration for willow-catkins ; 
he had a vague impression that they were 
zsthetic, and there was an owl in it, and 
owls, he was quite sure, were esthetic. 
Would n’t it be just the thing for Lily’s 
screen? I{ he were to carry her so beautiful 
a design as that she would be sure to for- 
give him for his inconsiderate allusions to 
eo and she could never say again that he 
ad no sympathy with her esthetic tastes! 

For one moment Tom almost regretted 
that he was not a dond-fide burglar, that he 
might be able to carry the sketch off with- 
out any qualms of conscience. The re- 
straints of morality had never seemed to 
him more irksome; he recalled the unfulfill- 
ed resolve of his boynood to become a pi- 
rate with something like regret. The sud- 
den sight of some tracing paper filled him 
with temptation too strong to be resisted, 
He could trace the sketch: it was difficult, 
but not impossible, by gaslight. That did 
not seem to.him to be much of a theft; per- 
haps his ignorance of art blinded his eyes 
somewhat; he could not quite realize that a 
design for a portidre was a very important 
matter; if he had become possessed of an 
opportunity to gain an unfair advantage over 
another concerning the pork wade, Tom 
would have had a very keen sense of honor; 
that was business; screens and tidres 
were, after all, but child’s play. Jt is sad, 
but true, that this was the state of Tom’s 
mind. 

Consequently, a novel design for a screen 
being of great importance to him just then, 
as a means of regaining Lily's favor, he had 
very few scruples about copying this one. 


It was more of an undertaking than he had | 
supposed, and his gaslight grew pale in the 
morning sunlight before he had finished. 

It was absorbing work, and drove all 
thoughts of his wa ae dilemma from. his 
mind, but when it was done, and safely 
folded away in his note-book, he became 
conscious that the bustle of morning was to 
be heard in the house, ane that it was time 
for him to make his appearance, and offer 
an explanation and humble apology to the 
people whose midnight slumbers he had dis- 
turbed. )f it were possible he felt that it 
would be much more agreeable to his feel- 
ings to make his exit in a bnrglarious fash- 
ion, but in broad daylight that was probably 
impossible. 

e unlocked the door, and advanced 
boldly into the hall. He devoutly hoped 
that “ Charley” would not encounter him, 
for it is unquestionably embarrassing to 
make explanations with a revolver pointed 
at one’s head. 

He had got safely down one flight of 
stairs, and reviving hope began to whisper 
that he might reach the street door without 
being seen, when, suddenly, a delicate 
scream smote upon his ear, and a young 
lady, in a pale blue cashmere morning robe, 
with a long braid of fair hair hanging down 
her back, @ da Gretchen, stood before him. 
She had been crossing the hall, but she 
stood transfixed, the color fading out of her 
cheeks. 

assure you, 1 beg ten thousand 
pardons,” stammered Tom, feeling that the 
pistol would be a trifle compared ‘o this. 

“Oh! 1—I thought you were a burglar!” 
exclaimed the young lady, the color return- 
ing in rather more than‘ the usual quantity 
to her cheeks. 

“I am not so sure but that you were 
right,” thought Tom, with a guilty conscious- 
ness of the design in his left breast pocket. 
But he said, “I don’t wonder at it. I only 
wonder that you don’t think so still.” 

“ Oh, I know who you are,” she said, with 
a positive blush. * Our cousin, Jack Sey- 
mour, pointed you out to us, one day when 
you were passing.” 

Jolly Jack Seymour! Tom had not seen 
him for years, but he remembered him as 
the companion of many a college scrape. 
It was to be oped that Jack had said noth- 
ing but good of him. 

“ So Jack is your cousin?” he exclaimed. 

“He is a distant cousin,” explained tre 
young lady. 

And Tom, enlightened, decided that Jack 
was a lucky fellow. She had a loveiy face 
and frank and winning manner that set Tom 
completely at his ease, even under the em- 
barrassing circumstances. 

He explained the blunder he had made, 
and Miss Fordyce seemed to find it very | 
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ainusing. He confessed to having exam- 
ined the portfolio of drawings, and apolo- 
gized therefor on the ground of his lack of 
occupation and disturbed state of mind. 

“Ob, they were intended to be looked at, 
and sold, if possible,” said the young lady, 
simply. 

“Oh! do you—-Would you sell the de- 
sign for a portidre?” said Tom eagerly, 
feeling as if he was taking an immense liber- 
ty, but remembering that “honesty is the 
best policy,” and thinking, as he had done 
before, that it would be very awkward in- 
deed if Lily should insist upon knowing 
how he came into possession of that copy, 
for now that he was restored to his normal 
condition in life that tracing did look to him 
considerably like a burglarious operation. 

“ The one with the Cupid and sunflowers? 
Oh, the winter-scene; that is not finished 
yet. I have been waiting until I could get 
out into the country to put some finishing 
touches to it. When it is done I should be 
happy to sell it to you.” 

“But I am in a great hurry for it,” said 
Tom eagerly. “Would n’t it be possible 


to finish it this week ?” 

Miss Fordyce hesitated. 

“It is a little, out-of-the-way nook, about 
six miles out of the city, where I took the 
sketch. Jack drove me out.. There is no 
railroad station near, and” — 

“If you would only allow me to drive you 


out there, you and — and your sister,” stam- 
mered Tom. “I suppose it is a rather ir- 
regular proceeding, but considering that 
Jack is my friend, and ” — 

The upshot of the matter was that Miss 
Fordyce accepted the offer, for herself and 
sister, and “Charley” making his appear- 
ance greeted Tom with such heartiness that 
he was finally induced to accept an invita- 
tion to breakfast. 

Tom left his new friends with his spirits 
much less depressed than they had been the 
night before. If thé design was so beauti- 
ful now, Lily would certainly be charmed 
with it when it was finished; and the artist 
had assured him that it was quite original 
and unlike anything that was to be found in 
the city. And Lily would certainly be 
touched by the pains he had taken to secure 
it for her, not only to sacrifice his con- 
science and steal a copy of it, but to drive 
the artist six miles out into the country to 
enable her to finish it! His first impulse 
was to go directly to Lily, and tell her how 
enterprising he had been, but, on second 
thoughts, he decided that she probably had 
not yet had an opportunity to recover from 
her jrritation; he would wait until she had 
time to soften, and until he had the finished 
design to smooth the way for him. 

For two or three days it was so stormy 
that the proposed excursion into the coun- 


try could not come off, and after that Miss 
Fordyce had an engagement which prevent- 
ed. It was nearly a week before they at 
last set out. During that time Tom had 
not once seen Lily. He had avoided the 
places where he might expect to meet her, 
as his peace-offering was not ready. 

As they were driving that day, Tom hav- 
ing Miss Una Fordyce-on the seat beside 
him, looking very pretty in her gay hat and 
furs, they encountered Lily and her aunt. 

Lily gave a quick, curious glance at Miss 
Fordyce, and bowed to Tom very coldly and 
haughtily. Poor Tom was cut to the heart. 
He wished that Miss Fordyce had been 
more conventional, and refused to go with 
him. Why had he not thought that he could 
send a driver with them just as well as not? 
But after all it would be easy enough to 
supe everything to Lily when he got the 

esign. 

Tom had not a particle of the flirt in his 
nature, and the charms of his companions 
were wholly wasted upon him. His thoughts 
were all with Lily, and he was thankful that 
Miss Una Fordyce did her finishing touches 
quickly, and enabied him to drive home 
soon. 

The next evening he presented himself 
before Lily. Nothing could exceed the 
coldness of her manner, but Tom noted, 
with a stirring of the pulses, that she was 
pale and worn, and her eyes ‘ooked heavy, 
as if with unshed tears, 

If he could only command the flood of 
eloquence that lovers in novels poured forth 
on such occasions! thought poor Tom. 
But since it was useless to wish for that the 
design must speak for him. He drew it 
from his pocket, and held it silentiy before 
her eyes. 

None of the rapturous emotions which he 
ow expected showed themselves in her 
ace. 

“It is Miss Fordyce’s work I suppose,” 
she said, very coldly. “Mr. Gorham does 
n’t like her pictures!” 

Irritation at hearing Mr. Gorham’s opin- 
ion quoted, added to his disappointment at 
the evident failure of his peace-offering, 
drove Tom to the verge of profanity. He 
was tempted to tear the design to pieces be- 
fore her face, rush off, and never come back 
any more. What he did do, after a painful 
pause, was to say, meekly, — 

“] thought it was just what you would - 
like for your screen. I have taken a great 
deal of pains to get it.” 

“ Rather pleasing pains, were they not?” 
said Miss Lily, witheringly. 

“ Well, it is n’t particularly pleasing to be 
a burglar, and copy a design with a pistol 
pointed at your head!” said Tom, with what 
he considered pardonable exaggeration. 

And then he told her the whole story, not 
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dwelling lightly on his sufferings as a burg- 
lar, but very lightly — because, indeed, he had 
‘been but !ittle struck by it—on the attrac- 
tiveness of Miss Una Fordyce. And be- 
fore he had finished Lily’s head was resting 
comfortably on his shoulder. 

“You ’re a dear old fellow, Tom, and I ’ve 
been dreadfully silly and unkind! But I ‘ve 
been punished, I thought you would never 
come back to me, and, O Tom, I was so 
jealous!” 

“Jealous?” ejaculated Tom, in great sur- 
prise. 

Miss Lily suddenly reflected that it would 
be just as well not to own that. He might, 


some time, think that she needed to be pun- 
ished again. 

“About that horrid pork, you know! 
But now you may talk about it just as much 
as you like!” 

«1 never will,” said Tom, earnestly. “1 
am going to sell out. And |’m going to 
learn all about the wsthetic, or perish in the 
attempt!” 

“Don’t!” said Lily, “1 think I like you 
better as you are, anc be like the enterpris- 
ing burglar in the Pirates, and don’t go 
*burgling’ any more!” 

To this day Tom does n’t understand 
why she did not like that design. 


HOW TO TRAIN A 


CHILD MENTALLY. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


le a former paper I spoke of the physical 
development of children, and, if my mem- 
ory serves me aright, | condemned in meas- 
ured terms what I call the hot-housé plan of 
rearing children. I may here just add that 
while as a rule the offspring of the middle 
‘classes.in England are over-daintlly fed, and 
over-coddled, those children that are born 
beyond the silvery Tweed, and especially 
those who live in the far North, are brought 
up somewhat too mnch onthe hard. The 
words of the Fore “ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” are construed in a way 
which I feel sure that wisest of men never 
meant them to be, and consequently corpo- 
ral punishment, both at schools and in fami- 
ly circles, is carried out to the verge of cru- 
elty. In Scotland both parents and teachers 
are often more feared than loved, and I do 
not wonder at it, for the punishment meted 
out to a poor child is often out of all propor- 
tion to the fault that has been committed. 
And not only is this the case, but children 
are very often punished, and that, too, se- 
verely, for what was no fault, but simply a 
misfortune. 

Let us now ask ourselves what are the 
qualities that we feel ourselves justified im 
trying to develop in the minds of our chil- 
dren. As I have already said, they are 
those that will be found most useful to them 
and to the world at large, when they go forth 
all alone and unaided to take their rank and 
position in the great battle of lite. But we 
must remember at the very outset that if a 
child is mismanaged corporeally, he will 


have but little chance of ever becoming a 
man mentaliy,—a man and ‘a gentleman. 
You can never make a man of a milkso}), 
and a child that is over-pampered, luxurious- 
ly fed, indulged in every whim and fancy, 
ana never permitted to rough it in the least, 
will grow up selfish in the extreme, and 
mayhap a bully and a coward, and altogether 
useless in this brave, bustling, work-a-day 
world of ours. 

Be ever careful of the health of a child; 
and to be this you must yourself know 
something about the common laws of health, 
and the benefits to be derived from fresh 
air, exercise, sunshine, temperance in food, 
and —listen, pray — temperance in dress, 
for over-clothing means over-coddling, and 
over-coddling kills. Coddling not only kills 
the individual, but it undermines the 
strength of nations; it is the axe that lies at 
the foot of its manhood. Remember that 
the Romans were the most glorious people 
in the world until they tonk to effeminate 
habits and self-coddling. Then they went 
down-hill gradually but surely. 

To children, as to us all, but to children 
especially, is example better than precept. 
What a good thing for both ourselves and 
them if we could always bear this in mind, 
and order our actions and our lives as we 
would have them order theirs! Their eyes 
are ever on their parents, not to criticise, 
not to censure or blame, but to try to imi- 
tate. To a child, whatever is, is right, if 
father or mother does it; and he will grow 
up, not acting as you have told him to act, 
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but, in every measure, the same as he has’ 
seen you act. What a beautiful trait in a 
child’s character, for instance, 1s candor and 
truthfulness! How poor a figure a sneaky 
child, who has made some excuse, or even 
told a lie, to hide a fault, looks beside the 
bold litte fellow who at once admits a wrong 
action! And yet the child is just what the 
mother makes him.. Can she expect her 
child to be truthful if she herself be not so, 
—if she is heard to lic before him, even in 
little matters, or to force into a breach a 
lame excuse, where the truth would have 
acted better and more boldly? Women 
themselves do not nor cannot be expected 
to know the amount of misery and wretched- 
ness that untruthfulness and want of candor 
cause in this world. But men could tell 
them. Among the poorer classes, | am sor 
ry to say, truth does not shine as a virtue; 
but in middle-class life, that life with which 
we have most to do, it ought to and does, 
and a man who has been found untruthful 
cannot, if he possesses a spark of feeling, 
hold his face up before the sun of society. 
Untruthfulness has blighted many a life, 
and broken many a friendship *twixt man 
and man. 

Now, we should not only be most truthful 
in our conversation before children, but 
we shoud be truthful toward them. We 
should never, on any account, deceive them, 
nor make promises to them which we do 
not mean sacredly to fulfitl, — even if it be 
the promise of punishment. This latter is 
sometimes necessary, though but seldom: 
yet the habit of threatening a child with no 
intention of fulfilling such a threat is great- 
ly to be deprecated. 

Never teach a child to be vain. Vanity 
is ruinous, to young girls, and it leads to 
boastiulness in young men, and this again 
to untruth. A girl is rendered vain of her 
looks and in matters of dress; a boy gener- 
ally of his deeds or acquirements. A boy 
who is made to believe he is clever very 
often bcomes insufferably rude and imperti- 
nent, and will grow up a vulgar man. 

From truthfulness to bravery or courage, 
the transition is easy. What bravery really 
is in the abstract, however, or whethey it be 
almost entirely an attribute of the mind, or 
dependent more on physical development, | 
must not stop to inquire. Sufficient to say 
that it is something which we like to see a 
child evince signs of possessing, sufficient 
to believe and know that it is something 
which can be largely developed wherever 
the germ already exists. Then comes the 
' question, “How?” You cannot beat brav- 
erv into the brains of a child, that is certain; 
but you ¢an beat it out of him. If, even 
when learning to walk, you run to pick him 
up, with coddling words and frightened 
looks, instead of siahing at him, and let- 


ting him raise himself if he can, you are as- 
suredly guilty of quenching the flame of 
courage which otherwise would burn up in 
his heart. 

Given two boys, number one and number 
two: number one gets a nasty ‘tumble; his 
mother, much as she feels for him, pretends 
it is nothing, and laughingly encourages him 
to rise, and, though his little face is red 
with pain, his little lips compressed, and a 
big swelling on his brow, he will be romp- 
ing and screaming five minutes after. Num- 
ber two gets down, and nurse and mother 
run; he is pitied and petted, anc put to bed 
with lollipops. Ah! mothers, depend upon 
it, number one will be number one all his 
days, and number two always in the rear of 
the battle of life. 

Do not, though, let your child be fool- 
hardy; a brave man, or a brave boy either, 
knows his danger, but does not shrink from 
it. And a brave boy is never unkind to 
those he can rule. Laugh at a boy for such 
apparently trivial acts as beating his nurse, 
or behav'ng roughly to a cat, and you will 
very likely make him a bully. 

Kindness to the lower animals should al- 
ways be inculcated,— more, mind you, by 
example than precept. A child cannot have 
a better playmate than a dog or a cat; but 
he should be taught to love it, taught that it 
has feeling and feelings, and can hunger 
and thirst, and suffer, and love, and be 
grateful. Nay, but I am wrong in speaking 
of teaching children to love animals ; you do 
not require to do this; you need only let. 
them have their companionship, the animals 
themselves will do all the teaching. 

What is true of animate is true of inani- 
mate nature. Let your child be as much as 
possidle among plants and flowers. They 
have a language of their own, a language 
which cannot be taught, but which may 
learned, and the tongue with which they 
speak is divine. 

The mind of a child is cultivated by the 
reading of well-chosen books, or by bein 
read to before he himself is able to read. 
What kind of books are the best? In my 
opinion, books to make your boy laugh and 
think and imagine, but not think too deeply. 
Nursery rhymes and stories by the dozen, if 
you choose, but pray do not let there be any- 
thing of the dismal or horrible about them. 
Encourage the love of music. Do not both- 
er them with instruments, however, until 
their fingers gather sufficient strength. Bet- 
ter they should listen to others aising, lis- 
ten and listen, listen and learn, until some- 
thing within them makes them exclaim men- 
taily, “Oh! I feel sure that 1, too, could 
play.” Lut as to singing, that is another 
thing. Let them sing from their babyhood. 

The exercises of both writing and draw- 
ing enlarge the mind and conceptions. 
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And when a child is old enough, and can 
write tolerably distinctly, let him or her be- 
gin to cultivate descriptive powers. Thus, 
suppose you ask a child to write down the 
description of a walk he has had, if only in 
a garden, or of some incident he has wit- 
nessed, though the task be hard at first, it is 
wonderful how soon it becomes both easy 
and pleasurable to him. But discourage all 
attempts at high or flowing language; let 
him write only what he sees and feels, and 
that in the simplest language of his every- 
day life. 

Children think much more deeply than 
we imagine; we should, therefore, answer 
their questions to the best of our ability, un- 
less evidently asked in a spirit of frivolity, 
and try to explain to them reasons for 
things they see occurring around them, and 
for the acts which you yourself perform. 
But gain their confidence in every way in 
your power. A mother should be mere of a 
monitor than a teacher, or rather she ought 
to be both combined. 

You like to see vour boy clever, doubtless, 
but do not make a show-child of him. Do 
not even let him know you think him clever, 
and discourage all pertness in conversation, 
for this too often borders on impertinence. 
Never permit him to contradict you. If he 
contradicts his mother, may he not, when 
old enough to go out, be guilty at table of 
very great rudeness? At the same time, 
mothers should never deserve contradiction. 
When you have occasion to reprove, beware 
of doing so angrily. It is tar better to 
speak gently, and make the child feel 
pina of himself, because shame breeds 
sorrow and contrition, and this in its turn 
the desire to behave far better in the time 
to come. 


‘The love of duty cannot be too early in- 
stilled into the mind of a child. The sacred 
nature of duty requires, however, to be fu!ly 
appreciated by parents themselves before 
a can teach it to their children. 

“each your child to be courteous and 
obliging. This you can do in the nursery 
by precept; but you can also point out to 
him when abroad the courteousness of other 
gentlemanly boys, and‘show him how much 
you admire it. 

An unselfish and non-self-indulgent boy 
will generally grow up a gentlemat. in man- 
ners; at all events, the converse is certainly 
true. 

Teach your child to be honest and honor- 
able, in all his doings and dealings with his 
brothers and sisters; and teach him, too, 
that rare virtue, charity, which ever follows 
at the heels of truth. 

Order and regulation are no mean acquire- 
ments. If they be not taugbt. early they 
will never be Md) A child should be 
made to put his toys away each in its prop- 
er place, and even to know where he puts 
his clothes, so that he could find them in 
the dark, So will he be tidy in his person, 
tidy in the apartment he occupies, and order- 
ly and tidy in life. 

1 need not teil you to teach your child to 
pray, nor remind you how religion softens 
one’s puth through this world, and lengthens 
life itself by giving hope and calm in the 
hour of peril or sickness. 

And now I am at the end of my space, 
and the feeling uppermost in my mind is 
that the Family Physician has said sv little 
where he meant to have saidso much. | 
shall have done some good, however, if any 
single sentence | have penned caises some 
mother to think. 


‘AIDEN, charming a stray linnet, 
M Wait a minute! hush your spinet! 
— to me in tones more sweet 
beneath your fingers fleet : 
Let me kiss you in a minute. 


Your new friend, the quiet linnet, 
Waits to see if I will win it. 
°T was the flower-rod so 
Kissing grass did me embolden 
Just to kiss you for a minute. 


Saco, Matne, Decemper, 188t. 


PROPOSAL. 


BY A. LELAND SCAMMON. 


Will mv love remove her 
Will she be my wife, my 
My dear queen, my only dariing 
She can say yes in a minute. 


Sing a song for me, wee linnet! 
and joy and praise ring in it! 
I am grateful to your God 
And the graceful golden-rod ° 
perfect, happy minute. 
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Criticism. 


Ces is an acid, which, when ap- 
plied to a substance or condition, dem- 
onstrates whether its claims are well found- 
ed or fraudulent; hence a faculty, when 
properly used, of genuine benefit. Break- 
ing through the disguise of pretence, by 
showing what miserable realities are often 
veiled by a glittering appearance ; exposing 
that which seemed fine gold, as only polish- 
ed brass, and in numberless ways arresting 
the detestable impositions which assail us 
in every quarter of human experience. 

Such is the happy office of criticism while 
it remains apure quatity. But unfortunate- 
ly, the identical faults which it so readil 
Came in others, become a part of itself; 
so diluting the strong chemical by this or 
that base property, that its application does 
not furnish a sure test. The apparent critic 
is really only a fashion follower, blind ad- 
mirer, personal enemy, or what is worst of 
all, one who has failed in the very field 
where he attempts to pronounce judgment 
on the work of another. In any of these 
events, especially the last, true criticism is 
impossible. The attempt may be honest, 
but with blurred understanding we can never 
perform an action reqziring the keenest per- 
ception. Our work is either senseless 
pares or unjust censure and in no way 

neficial, although, by reason of conditions 
apart from itself, it may exert important in- 
fluence, and seal the fate of many enter- 
prises. 

Notwithstanding the present justice-se- 
curing tendencies, very much stuff of pre- 
cisely the above description is used for test- 
ing purposes, and its analysis generally ac- 
cepted. Perhaps no profession is so afflict- 
ed by this mal-practice as that of literature. 
Reviewers are nearly as numerous as writ- 
ers. From the Titan quarterly to the Lilipu- 
tian rural paper, all periodicals reserve time 
and space wherein new books are driven 
through the fire. Sometimes $o rapidly that 
its fittul beat leaves no visible effect, and 
sometimes with such deliberation that only 
ashes survive the ordeal. These inspections 
are often so clouded by the smoke of pre- 
conceived opinion or other bad qualities, as 
to make them utterly worthless, and leave 
the book just where they found it so far as 
showing its real scope is concerned. 

A large majority of intelligent men and 
women, being without time or means for 
testing new publications, are accustomed to 
govern their selections by the judgment of 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


leading or favorite magazines and papers; 
of course the result is often very disappoint- 
ing. anya weary mortal sits down to gain 
entertainment and instruction from some 
work that a stately magazine has gone into 
ecstasies over. But the matter seems dull 
and commonplace, and, after vainly trying 
to become interested, the poor man shuts 
his book, with a vague fear that his failure to 
find what brilliant people declare it contains 
is caused by a weakening intellect. And so, 
gaining no recreation from reading, he goes 
out for a walk through various streets. At 
length, the glaring sign of a second hand 
bookstore attracts his attention. Here the 
observes a beautiful volume offered for less 
than its cost of binding, and, acting on an 
impulse, buys it. On looking at its title, he. 
is disappointed to find his purchase is a 
book which most reviewers have pronounced 
“utter rubbish.” Its sales having been so 
small that its mistaken publisher is fain to 
get rid of his first edition at any price. 
But, on glancing at the contents, something 
in the first line commands attention. Yery 
soon he becomes engrossed by the work, 
and all thought of critical opinions gives 
place to pleasant interest, awakened by the 
author’s skill. Perhaps the counterpart of 
his own experience is depicted, in language to 
him clear and rippling as a mountain stream.. 
And the emotions of characters in the story 
are at once comprehensible and familiar.. 
Naturally he becomes enthusi&stic, and, to. 
the extent of his influence, the book is re~ 
ceived at its true value. Such episodes are of 
common occurrence, and prove the fallible 
nature of what at present passes for literary 
criticism. 

The literary critic more than any other is 
prone to accept Fashion’s dangerous guid- 
ance. A recognized authority passes judg- 
ment in carefully arranged and smoothly 
reading periods, which, nevertheless, may 
be useless as an estimate of the book in 
question. Then with different words, but 
identical meaning, reviewing goes on, until 
half the existing perivdicals have expressed 
practically a single opinion, 

A book of poems was recently issued, 
and at once condemned by a prominent jour- 
nal in the city where its author resides. 
That unfavorable criticism has been redress- 
ed over and over again wherever the English 
language is spoken, The fact that such 
general condemnation has not prevented 


this particular book trom becoming widely 
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popular, is very gratifying to the few critics 
who had courage and insight to declare its 
oo and also shows that literary criti- 
mea, as now conducted, is not the powerful 
@&actor it was before the advent of “ mutual 
Mimiration societies ” and other oganizations 
. @ intellectual dissipation. 
* Coming events are likely to require and 


develop a school of literary critics whose ef- 
forts will make their profession a true 
science, Already the advance guard of this 
much-to-be-desired host has appeared in 
our midst, and work done by the few who 
criticise to criticise and for no other pur- 
pose is of a nature to produce joyful con- 
tentment, and create brilliant anticipations. 


A GOLDEN DAGGER. 


9 RIVER STREET. 

My dear Eva, — 1 know you are wonder- 
ing over my long silence, but the date of my 
letter will partly explain it to you; for you 
will see that I have changed my quarters. 

I found out that the fearful iliness I had 
was owing to the fact that my bed was one 
that had Tain in the cellar for six months, 
previously to my arrival, and was brought 
up for my use. 

When people will do a thing like that you 
can’g tell what else may be in store for you, 
and | at once started in pursuit of new lodg- 
ings, and, after a wearisome two weeks’ hunt, 
I found the very place I want, and am now 
settled in the most delightful of rooms, com- 
manding from its three windows a fine view 
of the river and the towns and hills beyond. 

My easel stands in the middle window 
embrasure, which also contains my ivy, and 
overhead my little canary swings in his gilt 
cage. When Judge and Mrs. Lent found that 
I could not go abroad with them, they sent 
me some of their pictures and statuet‘es, 
which transform my room into a miniature 
art gallery. 

Le R. says that I am making fine progress, 
ard in another year I shall be able to open 
a studio of my own, Is n't that fine fora 
young woman who has been reduced within 
two years almost to chill penury? 

But to return to my new home. 

My landlady is very nice, — really a lady, 
refined and agreeable. My fellow-boarders 
are two young married couples, a physician 
en empyon, a youn sprig of the law, and a 


recise, ladylike little German teacher. 
hey have all been very friendly with me, 
and I feel, already, very much at home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carle, who are _ unusually 
have been more than good 
to me, and | feel that in their case I have 


formed a friendship that will be permanent, 
Unfortunately, yesterday Mrs. Carle had 


BY M. P. SMITH. 


a fall that has caused her much suffering, 
and the doctor wishes her not to see any . 
one for a few days. This morniug she sent 
Dorcas, her maid, up to ask me to make use 
of the suite of rooms on the floor below 
mine, They belonged to her brother, Mr. 
Easton, who is now in Europe; and, as it 
happened I had not seen them, although 
Mrs. Carle uses them freely, and they are 
always unlocked, I followed Dorcas down- 
stairs, and was ushered into a parlor which 
was certainly the beau ideal of a bachelor’s 
paradise, exquisitely furnished, and in the 
richest materials. 

The curtains and fortidres were of the 
heaviest kind of Persian drapery, and the 
carpet was dark and rich; the fireplace ap- 
pointments were all o. brass, and a large 
mirror over the black marble mantelpiece re- 
flected five pieces of Roman bronze and a 
handsome marble clock. The furniture was 
of walnut and dark red leather, and included 
a handsome old-fashioned buffet and clock. 
Here and there on the floor were laid rugs 
made from the skins of wild animals, — 
white bear, Jeopard, and fox. 

But upon the sofa, Eva, was the crown- 
ing object of interest in this attractive room, 
for there stretched out at full length lay the 
whole skin of an enormous Bengal tiger, 
with claws and whiskers all complete. is 
head was stuffed, and thrown over the arm 
of the sofa, and his open mouth showed the 
perfect sets of gleaming, savage-looking 
teeth. 

I never was so fascinated by anything in 


my life, and yet it made my flesh creep for 
a moment, it was so terribly life-like. At 
last I found courage to throw myself upon 
the soft, tawny fur, and there for the first 
time I noticed beyond one of the haif- 
drawn portiéres an elegantly furnished bed- 


room, from the windows of which | could 
see the river shining in the sunlight. Dor. 
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- photographs and etchings which took my at- 


‘them to you, Mrs, Carle has quite recover- 
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cas drew the y aside from a doorway 
in the opposite side of the room, and invited 
me. to follow her into what proved to be a 
charming little library with low bookcases 
lining it upon three sides. Upon a table in 
the middie of the room lay portfolios of 


tention, but Dorcas, who has been the faith- 
ful vassal of this family for thirty years, and 
has taken care of them ever since they left 
their cradles, wished me to see all the fami- 
ly portraits ; comenty the table was 
soon covered with ambrotypes, 
crayons, and pictures of every sort and de- 
scription of this family, which has been cel- 
ebrated for its beauty; all dead now but 
Mrs. Carle and Mr. Easton. 

Among all that she showed, there was 
not one picture of Mr. Easton, or “ Mr. 
Robert,” as she calls him, taken since he 
was twelve years old, so I fancy he may be 
the ugly duckling, although rcas sang 
raises of his goodness and beauty until | 

ughed, and she laughing too, said, “ You 
must excuse me, miss, but I am like the old 
lady who married off all her daughters but 
one, and said she had kept the best for her- 
self. I feel as if they all belonged to me, 
but Mr. Robert is my particular care be- 
cause he kas not married. 1 hope he will 
soon, but he never is devoted to ladies.” 

“ What do you want him to marry for?” 
lasked. “I think he has everything very 
nice about him, and he has his sister and 
you to look after him.” 

“ Yes,” said Dorcas with a sigh, “ but it 
is n’t like the home feeling, and | ’m getting 
old, I sha’n’t live forevez.” 

I had nothing to answer to this, and at 
last Dorcas left me to the pictures and 
books, bidding me make myself at home, 
which I certainly did. 

Now, Eva, 1 hope | have n’t tired you 
with this long talk about people whom you 
don’t know, but if I have, do say so, and | 
will not sin so again. Always your 

BELLE. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


9 RIVER STREET. 
My dear Eva,— Your welcome letter 
with its news was duly received, and I was 
more than glad to get it. 
Since I have succeeded in interesting you 
in my new friends, and even in the “Great 


Unknown,” 1 will continue to chatter of 


ed, and we have spent many pleasant hours 
together in the room of the tiger-skin and 
in the charming little library. The drawers 
of that library table are filled with gems of 
art, collected in various trips abroad; and 


Mrs. Carle, who keeps them locked, 


There are some watercolors that I was 
perfectly carried away with, and one in par- 
ticular which I was so charmed with, that 
Mrs. Carle told me to take it to make a 
copy. 1 glady availed myself of the privi- 
lege, but, when I was going to take it, we 
found that it had been put back accidentally 
into the drawer with the others. Mrs. 
Carle turned them over hastily in search of 
the missing one, and in so doing knocked 
the cover off a small box that was in the 
drawer, thus revealing a withered rosebud 
stabbed through the heart by a golden dag- 
ger with a large pearl in its hilt. 

I think I can hear you say, “ How strange!” 
exactly what | thought, my dear, though I 
refrained from saying so; for it was the ex- 
act duplicate of the one I lost at Mrs. Gale’s 
party that night, two years ago ; you remem- 
ber. But I thought, in time, that there 
might be others like mine, and there was no 
— to think that this was the one I| had 
ost. 

Mrs. Carle, however, seemed surprised 
herself, and said, — 

* If Robert ever had romantic adventures, 
or kept souvenirs of such events, | should 
think this was one. I shall have to rally 
him a ttle upon my discovery when he gets 
home.” 

That was all that was said, but I cannot 
help wondering a little that this dagger 
should be like mine. Of course it is some 
memento, and | smile when I think how lit- 
tle we know of the closest experiences even 
of those who are nearest to us. 

This morning when I went down-stairs, I 
found an unusual commotion going on in Mr. 
Easton’s rooms, and Dorcas presented her- 
self all smiles and excitement to tel] me 
they had just had a telegram saying that 
“Mr. Robert” was in New York, and would 
be home the next morning. 

He had sailed a steamer earlier than he 
had written that he should, so his coming 
was a surprise, and Dorcas had her hands 
full to get ready for him. I congratulated 
her, and asked her if he were bringing a 
wife with him. She said “No,” but she 
hoped he had come’ home to marry one. 
For oF part I don’t believe he will ever find 
one who will love him half so blindly as 
Dorcas does. 

Tn my next you shall have a description 
of this hero. ave and love from 


BELLE, 


SAME TO SAME. 


9 RIVER STREET. 


My dear Eva, — You complain that m 


recitals are like a serial hovel that leave o 
each time in the most interesting place. 


brought them out for my benefit yesterday. 


But you see, my dear, you get the story as 
m 


fast as it transpires, and I'm sure you ‘ll 
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find this installment sufficiently eventful, to 
the least. 
© proceed, 

Dorcas’s phenomenon arrived duly. 

1 did not see him on the morning of his ar- 
rival, as I went to the studio before he 
came down to breakfast, and when | return- 
ed he had gone down town for the day, 
and ‘would not be home, Mrs. Carie said, un- 
til dinner-time, which with us is half-past 
six. There was something I was anxious 
to look up in the encyclopaedia in Mr. Eas- 
ton’s library, and Mrs. Carle laughed at me 
when I hesitated about doing so, and said I 
need not fear meeting her brother, as he 
would n’t be home for hours. 

I plucked up my courage, and went in at 
last, finding Dorcas there at work, and, as 
the volume I wanted was on the lowest 
shelf, I sat down on the floor, and was soon 
absorbed in reading up different references. 
I heard Dorcas moving about in the other 
rooms, and then all was quiet for a while; 
then steps in the parlor followed by a si- 
lence so long that I looked round at fast to 
see if Dorcas was still there in the next 
room, There in the dcurway holding back 
the drapery stood a young man, looking at 
me with a questioning smile in the finest 
eyes it has ever been my fortune to see; 
and they belonged to a tall, fine-looking 
young man dressed in a light traveling suit. 

I sprang to my feet, and glared, | fancy, 
for one instant, and then fled through the 
door that opened into the hall, and fortu- 
nately was unlocked that day, and I never 
stopped until I reached my room and locked 
myself in. 

Of course it was Mr. Easton I knew, and 
in five minutes was blushing with mortifica- 
tion over my undignified retreat. 

1 managed to calm my perturbed spirits 
before dinner-time, and summoning all my 
dignity for the occasion, I sailed into the 
dining-room where I found Mr. Easton to 
be my vis a vis. 1 was introduced to him, 
and, lovely gentleman, to his everlasting cred- 
it be it said neither by word or look Sid he 
betray.our earlier meeting, and I was at ease 
at once. 

We gat through dinner pleasantly, and I 
spent a delightful evening in Mrs. Carle’s 
room, and before I left found myself engaged 
for the next evening to join them allina 
horseback ride. 

] went, and every day since have found 
myself included in their excursions, whether 
in riding, driving, or rowing. 

They are so kind to me, Sie that I some- 
times wonder if I can ever let them know 
how I appreciate it all. I feel as if I were 
myself again when | find myself in the sad- 


dle. 
If I only bad you here, I should be per- 
fectly happy. our loving BELLE. 


River STREET. 

My dear Eva,— When | look back, and 
remember that it is only three months since 
l first wrote you of Mr. Easton, I wonder 
what you will say when I tell you that yes- 
terday I promised to be his wife within the 
next three months, 1 hardly know what to 
think myself. I am bewildered, and yet, 
through it all, 1 am sane enough to know 
that I am satisfied and happy. 

About a week ago Mr. and Mrs, Carle 
were obliged to go away for a few days, and 
Mr. Easton and I went horseback riding 
every evening together just as usual. Last 
Monday we were having a fine trot out of 
the beaten road in a little lane quite over- 
arched by trees. My horse swerved a little, 
and my hat was caught by the branch of a 
tree, and twitched off, dragging my hair 
down too. 

We reined in our horses, and Mr. Easton 
dismounted and got my hat. He stood hold- 
ing it while I ioseanh: my hair, which, fortu- 
nately, was braided in one close braid, and 
so easily re-adjusted. After a minute's si- 
lence, he said,— 
“Miss Willis, pardon me for romans 
upon your hair, but it is wonderfully beaut 
ful. i have never seen any like it but once.” 

ue believe it is not a common shade,” | 
said, 

He re-mounted, and we rode on slowly 
for a time, until we regained the road, and 
then Mr. Easton, who had been absorbed 
in thought, said suddenly, — 

“ The lady of whom | spoke, and whose 
hair was like yours, 1 never saw but once, 
and that was at a party two years ago. She 
stood in the conservatory in earnest conver- 
sation with a gentleman with whom | wish- 
ed to speak. I waited a while for them to 
separate, or a ‘roach me, and | noticed 
that the lady ha the most magnificent hair 
I had ever seen, simply arranged, and con- 
fined, apparently, by a gold dagyer, in whose 
hilt was a fine pearl; this dagger also held 
in place one deep-crimson rosebud, with 
some leaves. I stood looking at it for some 
time, and wondering if the face that belong- 
ed to that head was as remarkably beautiful 
as the hair, I waited some time, wishin 
she might turn, but she never did, and 
finally decided not to try and speak with my 
friend, and went home, fentinig him sti}l in 
earnest conversation with the lady. Two 
days later I was invited to a dinner, given 
by some young men to Tom Dexter, who, 
it was rumored, was about starting for !n- 
dia. 

“] was surprised enough, and, also, was 
sorry to see that he was looking wy t He 
sat next me at the dinner, and, after his de- 
parture had been discussed, and some other 
topic was, for the moment. occupying the 
rest, 1 said, ‘Tom, who was that lady with 
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the glorious hair, with whom I saw you talk- 
ing the other evening?’ He started, and 
tooked at me as if he had seen a ghost, and 
I, finding that I had touched a wrong chord, 
succeeded in overturning a wine-glass, and 
thus created a diversion. When the mo- 
mentary confusion was over the conversa- 
‘tion had become general I saw Tom once 
'. again before he started, but never ventured 
upon dangerous ground. I heard from him 
several times after he arrived in India, and 
then there was a long silence, broken at 
last by news of his death. 

“Some time after that I received a large 
box from India, containing that fine tiger- 
skin which you have seen, and a smaller 
box, containing a few of his treasuses, and 
a letter dictated to me from his death-bed. 
Among other things was a withered rose, 
stabbed by a golden dagger, with a pearl in 
its hilt. 1 recollected it at once, and turned 
to the letter for possible explanation. | 
learned in this way, that, having tried in 
vain to obtain a tiger-skin, with teeth, whis- 
kers, and claws rntact, he had almost given 
dp the idea of securing one from any of the 
natives, who, on account of some supersti- 
tion, cut off the claws and whiskers as soon 
as dead. 

“Not to be balked in his desire, and 
reckless about his life, he determined to 
shoot a tiger for himself, but the savage 
creature made him give life for life, and, al- 
though he lived for several hours, he had 
barely time and strength to give directions 
to a friend about his effects, and to partial- 
ly dictate a letter to me, in which, after tell- 
ing me that the tiger-skin would be sent to 
me, he added that the dagger and rose 
were lost by the lady that night at the party, 
as she entered her carriage, and he had kept 
them. He wanted me to give them back to 
her, with his undying love; but when he 
would have pronounced her name he grew 
faint, and in a few moments was dead. So 
1 have the dagger and rose, but have never 
succeeded in finding the owner.” 

I don’t know, Eva, how I bore this story 
without making any sign, but when it was 
over I could not contro! myself any longer, 
and I had to let the tears fall, and at last I 
gave a sob, which caused Mr. Easton to 
turn and give me a startled look, 

“Miss Willis, | beg your pardon; forgive 
my stupidity. I ought to have guessed. 
Can you forgive me?” he asked. 

I made a motion to him not to say any 
more, and we hurried home in the gathering 
darkness, and I got up to my room some- 
how, and spent a sad night. I know itis 
n’t my fault that I could n’t love Tom Dex- 
ter, but to think that it should have end- 
ed so tragically. 1 cannot get rid of a feel- 
tag Ost 1 am, in a way, guilty of his death, 
and it nearly drives me crazy to think of it. 


ing, and there that dagger lies to pierce 
heart as well as that of the rose. What 
shall I do with it, Eva? 

] was sick the next day, and Mrs. Easton 
came to see me. I told her the whole hor- 
rid story, and she pitied me, and comforted 

me alittle. She talked good, practical com- 

mon-sense to me, and yet the horror still 
clings. I have not seen Mr. Easton since 
our ride until last night at dinner. 

It was planned that we should all go row- 
ing, and 1 went up-stairs to get my hat, and 
came down to find that the Carles had visit- 
ors, and could not go. Mr. Easton begged 
me so earnestly to go with him, that I final- 
ly yielded, the more readily as there were 
some things I wanted to ask him about 
poor Tom. 

It was a perfect evening, and we floated 
down the stream, with the sunset gilding 
the water; and Mr. Easton talked about all 
sorts of pleasant things, until I felt quite 
cheerful, and at last he led skillfully up to 
the subject that was occupying both our 
thoughts. 

I found, to my surprise, that I could talk 
of Tom as easily with him as if there were 
no terrible story with which I was mixed 
up. He told me many things that I had 
wanted to know, and at last asked me if I 
was willing to tell him about that episode in 
which I had acted so prominent a part. I 
was only tao glad of the opportunity, and 
told the whole story that you know so well, 


Eva. 

When I had finished, we rowed on in si- 
lence for a while, till we came to a little 
cove. Here Mr. Easton stranded the boat, 
and we sat for a while, watching the stars 
come out one by one, and the moon sinking 
down into the west. 

At last he leaned toward me, and said, — 

“ And so my.story of poor Tom's tragic 
death revealed to you suddenly the state of 

ur own feelings, Miss Willis, and you 

now, too late, what you have lost.” 

“Qh, no, no!” | suid, offended for the 
moment with what I th.ught inquisitive and 
rude in him, and drew back. 

“* Thank God!” he said, and, seizing my 
hands, he whispered, “Then may I some 
time hope to win what Tom Dexter lost?” 

1 can’t tell you all that followed, Eva, burt 


when | see you, which will be in two weekr, 
I will try and tell you how happy I am, ane 
how sweet and lovely the Carles arc, and 


how ha old Dorcas is about it. 
As for wil show him to you, and 
you shall find out for yourself if 1 have 
chosen well. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carle go with us for a 
ear in Europe, and if you can go, too, 


Robert says this letter is long enough, and 


| 
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I am to save the rest until I see you. He 
wants me himself now. and I am to give you 
his love, and say that he is looking forward 


with pleasure to the day when he shall 


meet you. 
Yours always BELLE. 


F¥UST FOR A DAY. 


BY ROSE GARFIELD. 


ST for a to sorrows 
nd the swift swallows circling round the eaves 
Leaves as with falling leaves. 


Forget the sky shail lose its the sea 
Grow white in tempests, and the long nights be 
Forlorn of stars, and dreary with the rains 
Beating against the panes. 

Forget that change is, and that sorrow is; 
That souls ow wel and sweetest 

In time grow bitter, and the one sure friend 
Is death, that makes an end. 

ashed clean of of sins, of 

And dream that life is 
And youth is always youth. 
Axron, Onto, Marcu, 1882. 


That, if the swallow goes, ’t is for a day, 

To come again at dawn with merrier lay, 

Learned in the old, fair lands, and the rose brings 
New splendors with rew springs. 


That God is near, and heaven near, and death 
As far the young heart scarcely reckoneth 
The time — and years, as now by days, 
And the wi earth is praise. 


And faith is as a spotless dove, with wings 
Unclogged with doubt, with many questionings 
Unanswered, and the not yet tire 
Of its own vain desire. 


ust for to put all sad things by, 
and Hope a star that sets, 

‘orget as love forgets. 


NEW-ENGLAND RELICS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


ISS MARY E. GOODWIN, of Rol- 

lingsford, New Hampshire, has a su- 
gar bowl of silvered earthen ware, which 
was formerly in the possession of John 
Quincy Adams, and used on his table. By 
some chance it fell into the possession of 
Miss Eunice Meserve, of the same town, 
lately deceased, who, in turn, gave it to the 
present owner. 

Reverend Joseph May, of Newburyport, 
Mass., has in his possession the seal which 
John Hancock wore when the Declaration 
of Indepndehce was adopted by the Con- 
gress over which be presided. Mr. Ma 
wore this seal at his installation in Philad 
phia, over the church of which he was lately 
pastor. John Hancock married Dorothy 
Quincy, who was aunt to Dorothy Quincy 
Sewall, who married Joseph May, and thus 
were the grandparents of Reverend Mr. 
May, who was named for his grandfather, 
aad thes the seal came dows. It is a red 


stone, with a Greek warrior’s head engraved, 
and set in gold. The seal is about half an 
inch by a third of an inch, but, though 
small, is of historic interest. 

A painted ‘glass tumbler, over 
two hundred and fifty years old, is now in 
the possession of Mrs. James F. Hartshorn, 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which has 
been in the line of family descent since the 
days of the great-grandmother of the present 
owner. It is painted in buds, vines, and 
flowers. 

Charles G. Haines, of Portland, Maine, 
has a ring which was once owned by Mrs. 
Madison, who presented it to the late Ex- 
President Pierce, who, at his death, willed 
it to the late Hon. Augustus Haines, of Bid- 
deford. The ring is a heavy gold one, with 
blood-stone setting, under which is a little 
braid of } air, from the heads of Washington 
and Jackson. 


Mr. George Hutchings, of Portsmouth, 


| 
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New Hampshire, has a pitcher which origi- 
nally came from Scotiand, and is from three 
hundred to four hundred years old. It is 
called a puzzle pitcher, and one might get 
thirsty several times before learning the se 
cret of drinking from it without spilling its 
contents. Mr. Hutchings has also a barrel, 
made of cut glass, which holds about a gal- 
lon, It is placed upon an antique stand, 
made of mahogany, marked “1776.” It is 
said there were only two brought to this 
country, and the other is owned - a gentle- 
man in New York. 

The captain of the vessel in which White- 
field came to this os in 1740, gave Mr. 
Ebenezer Cleveland, of Rowley, Mass., then 
a student in Yale College, an umbrella. 
When he died he gave it to the grandmoth- 
er of I. Bartlett Patten, druggist, in Boston. 
When she died it came to the mother of 
Mr. Patten, who resides in New Hampshire, 
and holds the umbrella with precious care. 
It is very large, heavy, and covered with 
green silk, and is in good condition. Its 
age, as it appears, can certainly be traced to 
be one hundred and forty years old. 

A lady in Connecticut has a tortoise-shell 
comb, surmounted by a coronet of gold, of 
elegant design, which is one mass of dia- 
monds, there being one hundred and fifty 
diamonds, of various sizes used in the or- 
namentation. These are all of the first wa- 
ter, and the comb is valued at about two 
thousand dollars. It was made to order, as 
a wedding present. 

Among the most interesting of the many 
historic houses in the ancient town of York, 
Maine, is that owned and occupied by two 
maiden ladies, the Misses Barrell, which 
contains all the original furniture, books, 

intings, and so forth, with which it was 
urnished by the builder, Judge Jonathan 
Sayward, in 1713, whose full-length portrait, 
with that ot his wife, in the costume of 
their time, adorn the walls; also the elegant, 
tull-length portrait of their daughter Sarah, 
at the age of twenty-three, painted by Black- 
bury, a pupil of Copley. The latter was 
painted at Charlestown, in 1716, says an in- 
scription on the back. As works of art 
these paintings are pronounced by connois- 
seurs as exceedingly fine. The family coat- 
of arms of the Saywards occupies a conspic- 
uous place over the also a 
commission from Governor Shirley to Jona- 
than Sayward, the owner of the house, “ to 
command the sloop Sea Flower in the ex- 

dition against Cape Breton,” which took 

uisburg in 1745. In this mansion are a 


great number of articles worthy the attention 


of those having historical and antiquarian 
tastes. 

At a fair held not long since in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., by friends of the Unitarian So- 
ciety, there was a somewhat extraordinary 
number of relics exhibited. Among them 
were home-made shawls and pillow-cases, 
woven one hundred and fifty years ago; 

rt of a bed-curtain, embroidered over one 

undred and fifty years ago, and a sword, 
brought from England in 1636, by Thomas 
Neekins, and worn by Thomas Neekins Jr., 
when he was slain by the Indians in Had- 
ley; and many other articles, more than a 
hundred in number. Not the least curious, 
though more thoroughly of local interest 
than most of the articles exhibited, were the 
hand cuffs and fetters used in securing 
prisoners in the old jail at Northampton, 
one hundred years ago, and the key to the 
jail, the tatter about fifteen inches in length, 
and weighing five pounds. One of the 
—_ of hand-cuffs was made for and used 

y Stephen Burroughs, the notorious Pel- 
ham divine, when he was confined in 
Northampton jail. They weighed about 
twelve pounds. 

A man in New London, New Hampshire, 
has a trunk of English make, one hundred 
and sixty years old. The trunk-owner and 
his ancestors could not have traveled much 
of late years, or the old-fashioned reeeptacle 
would have been banged to pieces by the 
baggage-smasher of our day and genera- 
tion. 

Mr. Waldo Flint, of Concord, Mass., re- 
cently dug up in his garden an ancient sil- 
ver coin, supposed to be of the Massachu- 
setts coinage, and of the value of three 
— sterling. It is of irregular outline, 

ars the words “ New England, 1652,” on 
one side, and “ Massachusetts ” and a leaf- 
less tree upon the other. The coin is not 
corroded at all, and is but little worn. 

Mrs., Eunice Ide, of Corydon, New 
Hampshire, has presented to the New- 
Hampshire Antiquarian Society a drinking: 
cup, which had been in the Ide family, of 
Medway, Mass., for two hundred years, 
and which, tradition says, was taken from 
the body of King Philip, after his death in 
the swamp, August 12, 1676. Itis of Bri- 
tannia metal, probably of English manufact- 
ure, holds about half a gill, is perforated at 
the rim with two holes, so as to be conven- 
iently fastened to a belt, it having no handle. 
The initials “I, M.” are stamped in the 
metal. Among other relics of antiquity 
presented by Mrs. Ide, was a hatchel, or 
tow-comb, marked “ Mary Ide, 1707.” 


THE BOY SCOUT; 
OR THE HEROINE OF THE PONCAS. 
A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


. BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


(Eatered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston,in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. } 


CHAPTER IX. 
A DESPERATE COMBAT. 


bites volley from the rifles and carbines 
of our friends was answered by a show- 
er of arrows that whistled in close proximi- 
ty to the whites and their red allies, but 
which failed to do any serious damage. 

- As the smoke from the rifles cleared, they 


discerned a riderless horse galloping away 
over the plain, and several savages and 
horses lay motionless upon the ground. 

The Sioux yelled louder aad more defi- 
antly at the sight, and, riding like demons, 
began to circle the band of whites and Pon- 
cas, discharging their arrows as they flew, 
and screening themselves behind their 
herses, to which they clung miraculously. 

Warm work was going on all around. 
From every side rose the rattle of musketry, 
the whirring of arrows, the whoops of sav- 
ages, the shouts of the white men, and the 
shrill cries of the wounded beasts. A _per- 
» fect pandemonium was. reigning. And still 
the Dacotahs came pouring on, and still the 
war-cries of the Poncas answered back the 
yells of their savage enemies. 

Round and round the group of soldiers 
and friendly Indians rode the Sioux warri- 
ors, very near a hundred in number, scream- 
ing, whooping, and letting fly their arrows. 
It was _7 when they fired that their heads 
were visible above their horses’ backs. 

The Poncas spread out inthe shape of a 
square, gave back war-whoop for war-whoop, 
and arrow for arrow. The white men kept 
together, commanding the swift-flying circle. 
Keen-eyed and alert, whenever they saw a 
plumed head they fired, doing g execu- 
tion. 

Hal sent a bullet crashing into the skull 


of a warrior who was in the act of rem J 
‘fly an arrow. The Sioux uttered his d 
yell, and fel! to the earth. His horse went 
on, keeping its position in the whirling ring 
during two or three turns, but finally drop- 
ped out, and disappeared. 

Old Ben dropped his man, and’ yelled lus- 
tily as an Indian thereat, patting his Win- 
chester with affectionate regard. 

Sergeant Jones shot a big warrior, who 
fell forward on his horse’s neck, and was 
borne forward, dead. 

Even Goliah made a successful shot, 
sending a bullet into the breast of a prairie 
steed, which fell, throwing its rider to the 
grvond. 

The negro’s triumphant shout was follow- 
ed, however, by a -howl.of dismay from his 
lips. A Sioux arrow s ruck him in the 
shoulder, and. though the wound inflicted 
was anything but serious, Goliah, during the 
rest of the struggle, took no part in the war- 
fare, save by uttering frequent groans. 

“Oh! de good Lord sabe dis niggah. 
Golly ! 1 ’se dead, suah.” 

And the terrified negro’s eyes showed all 
the fright that he really felt. 

The scene grew wilder in excitement. 
Fiercer grew the shouts of the Sioux, thick- 
er flew their arrows. Still neither line 
wavered. 

Now and then the whites were oa 
arrows, but none were seriously inju 
while the deadlier weapon of civilization in 
the hands of the soldiers, who were all 
skillful marksmen, made sad havoc in the 
Indian ranks. 

At least a third of the shots of the white 
men took effect. The Poncas, less skilled 
in the use of firearms, did not shoot as well. 
After the first discharge many of them had 


recourse to their more ancient weapon, the 
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bow. With this some of the Sioux horses 
were rendered useless. On their side, as 
many of their steeds were killed by Sioux 
arrows, and five of the Ponca warriors were 
hors de combat. 

Thus the combatants fought on. Back 
and forward swept the assailants and the as- 
sailed in the rush and countersurge of the 
fearful conflict, bullets and arrows, steel and 
flint, tomahawks flying to and fro above the 
combatants. 

The battle continued longer than most 
Indian battles. At the end of thirty min- 
utes the turning point of the conflict came. 

There was a second’s pause, not more, as 
if each party had been nerving itself for the 
final crash, 

The Sioux broke from the circle, and, 
gathering at one point, made a rush upon 
the Poncas’ square. There was one flight 
of shafts, thick as snow-flakes in a winter's 
storm, one volley from the dreadful car- 
bines, and then the firing and throwing of 
missiles ceased, 

A hand-to-hand combat ensued, a struggle 
for dear life; axe against hatchet, clubbed 
rifle to lance head, while bowie knives 
clashed and gleamed in the hands of red- 
skin warriors as well asin those of the pale- 
face soldiers. 

For the space of five minutes this desper- 
ate strife continued. How they fought! 
The yells rang wildly and Races out, full 
of hate and savage vengeance. Frenzy, 
hate, and vindictive fury, were in the faces 
of each and all, the fever of battle was in 
every breast, not a thought of anything else. 
It was a fierce, wild scene. 

One would have supposed that many 
lives would have been lost in such mad bat- 
ting. But it was not so, The early blows 
of a struggle like this are wild, and well par- 
ried, and human life is hard to take. A few 
fell. Some recoiled from the collision, 
wounded and bleeding, but still to battle 


in. 
“SSuddenly, with an abruptness that was 
startling, the leader of the Sioux sprang 
away with a wild, strange cry, and, as by 
one common impulse, his warriors broke 
apart, and rushed after him, pursued as 
they went by the rifle shots of the victorious 
whites. 

“We have used them up,” said Hal, wip- 
ing his forehead. “It has been hot work 
for us, but there are fewer demons to des- 
troy the homes and lives of honest settlers.’’ 

“ I never knew the red fiends to fight so 
before,” remarked Ben, “Usually ten or 
fifteen minutes are as long as a red will 
stand fire, but these fought like furies. 
Howsumever, I venture to say they won't 
oo back. They have had all they wanted 

us,” 

“ And they have n’t hurt us half as much 


as I {eared they would,” said Sergeant 
Jones. “A dozen of Iron Eye’s braves are 
dead, or seriously injured, but we have lost 
only two horses, and this darkey is the only 
one of us wounded.” 

“ Now see heah,” cried Goliah, “ you 
need n’t be makin’ fun ob dis chile, kase if 

you do somebody will git hurt, dat am all. 
a) fact ob de case is I ’se jes dead, by 
Can't walk?” 

“ Perhaps so; but dis chile am not gwine 
to es long es he kin ride, yer can jes’ maxe 
up yer mind on dat,” replied the negro. 

“ Your legs are sound, and your tongue 
appears to be limber enough,” said the ser- 
geant banteringly. “That arrow in your 
shoulder would n’t hurt a rabbit.” 

“Jes’ stick it in yours, and den see. 
Mebbe yer would tink ‘t was sumting den. 
Guess yer nebber read de Bible.” 

“ Why do you say that, Goliah ?” 

“ Kase, if yer had yer would know how 
de little David killed de giant.” 

“ What has that to do about it?” queried 
Jones. 

“ Dat am jes’ what I want ter git at,” an- 
swered Goliah. “In de old time de little 
David killed de big Goliah. Mebbe now 
de big Goliah might lick de little David.” 

The men all laughed at the negro’s speech, 
for Sergeant David Jones was a very small 
man, much smaller even than his great pro- 
totype the famous king and singer of Israel, 
and the negro Goliah was almost a giant in 
stature. 

“We won't trouble ourselves to 
their dead,” said Lieutenant Fleming. “We 
have a long journey before us; and they ’il 
be back after we are gone. They don’t in- 
tend to go very far.” 

As Hal finished speaking, the wail of the 
Poncas for their slain warriors rose on the 
air. It was simple and touching. 

The dead braves were buried in a sitting 
posture, Their tomahawks, knives, bows, 
arrows, and rifles, were placed by their side. 
The slain horses were not buried in sepa- 
rate graves, but laidin the same sepulchres 
| with the braves. 

The white men, meanwhile, loaded their 
weapons, partook of a slight lunch of buffa- 
lo meat, and, after a brief delay, resumed, 
their jouraey, following the track from 
which they had been interrupted by the late 
Indian attack, and followed by their Ponca 
friends, 

The forenoon passed without further in- 
cident, In the middle of the afternoon they 
arrived at the place where Dick Castlemain 
had liberated Mr. Howe, and from which 
our hero, accompanied by the Indian girl, 
had departed only a few hours previoysly. 

The party now halted, and a careful ex: 


amination was made of the ground. After 
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an hour’s search the leaders had a consulta- 
tion. 
“There has been some deviltry here,” de- 


clared Ben Johnson. “Some sort of a 
scrimmage, I should say. It looks as if the 
prisoners tried to escape. But it was no go, 
the imps got hold of tnem again.” 

“Iron Eye not so sure about that,” said 
the Ponca chief. “The last tracks were 
made by two persons. Thinks one was the 
daughter of the chief. The other one was 
a white person, Gone on after the Daco- 
tahs. May be overtake if the hoofs of our 
steeds lets no grass grow under them.” 

There was no need of a delay, so Indian 
and white man re-mounted, and pushed for- 
ward again. All were of one mind, They 
must follow upon the trail of the party, and 
effect the rescue of the captives at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Hal looked very serious and anxious as 
they rode past the remains of the Indian 
camp-fire. So near where his darling had 
been, and yet unable to help her! hat 
might she not be suffering now? 

“If we could only have effected their res- 
— last night,” he said sadly to Sergeant 

ones, 

“But we could not,” returned the ser- 

nt. “We had ourselves then to care 
or. 

“ True,” assented Hal; “and our preser- 
vation seems ‘almost providential. But 
when I think of the possible peril of Miss 
Castlemain, so sadly torn from her murder- 
ed parents, so terribly threatened, I begin 
to feel that we are coping with devils, not 
with human beings.” 

“They a’n’t human,” cried Ber, who, rid- 
ing directly behind the lieutenant, chanced 
to overhear his words. “Who believes 
they ’ve got souls? There’s no race of 
savages so mean as the Sioux, unless its 
Comanche.” 

“That ’s so,” said the sergeant. “The 
government ought to quit this fooling with 
the Indians. These bands of roving rob- 
bers ought to be hanged by the wholesale, 

and life on the frontier be made secure.” 

“It is mostly the fault of the Indian 
agents that it is n't so,” said Hal. “The 
savages should either be kept faith with, cr 
else they ought to be compelled to work, as 
other men do, with the spade and hoe.” 

“'T would kili the wandering, restless 
Sionx to be compelled to labor. They-are 
not like the Cherokees and those southern 
Indians. Perhaps it would be the best 
thing though. The 7 a’n't fit to live.” 

This was said by old Ben, whose stron 
antipathy to the Indian race in general, an 
the Sioux in particular, the reader has be- 
fore discovered. 

There was no more said for some time. 
They gave rein to their animals, and rode 


swiftly away on the wide plain, not pausing 
for several hours. 

A Ponca found a piece of calico attached 
to a prickly shrub, It was shown to Hal. 
He examined it keenly. 

“] do not think it belongs to Lu,” he said 
at last. “At least, 1 do not remember of 
her having a dress of this color, There 
must be some other woman captive in the 
company.” 

“It’s likely enough,”said Ben. “Mud- 
hole has made a big raid; but I hope his 
race is about run.” 

“Tomorrow will settle the matter,” said 
Hal. “We are nearing them.” 

The trail was fresh and easily followed. 
At nightfall they knew they were but a few 
miles in the rear of the objects of their pur- 
suit. They now halted, 

It was decided that they should wait un- 
til after midnight, when they would mount 
again, and ride down upon the Dacotah 
camp. The horses were accordingly tether- 
ed, supper was served, and, leaving Bill 
Woodworth to act as sentinel, the rest of 
the whites flung themselves upon the ground, 
where in five minutes they were all sound 
asleep. 

It was two orthree hours past midnight 
when they awoke. The sound of loud fir- 
ing brought every man to his feet. It was 
far away, but, to their experienced ears, it 
told of battle. 

They sprang to their horses’ backs, and 
rode forward in the night. They had not - 
gone two miles when the sound ot the firing 
suddenly ceased ; but they kept on. 

By and by there was a loud, distant 
tramp like pa | thunder audible. The 
party drew up. In the moonlight, which 
was now bright, they saw riding toward 
them a large body of horsemen. 

The approaching party saw them at the 
same moment, as was apparent from the 
fact that they immediately changed their 
course sO as not to come in contact with 
our friends, dashing off at the left. Soon 
“a were mere specks on the prairie. 

mile ahead the glow of a camp-fire 
gleamed. Our friends’ made toward it, rid- 
ing slowly. When within a hundred rods 
they halted. 
here was no noise, no disturbance, at 
the camp. The fire gleamed there like a 
huge red eye in the darkness. They ex- 
pected to see figures of warriors dancing 
about it, but not an Indian form was visible. 
The stillness was surprising. 

After a brief consultation, it was decided 

to reconnoitre the camp. Hal took the dan- 
erous mission upon himself, and chose for 
nis associate, most strangely it seemed, but 

for good reasons of his own, the negro 

Goliah. 

With some carefully given injunctions 
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trom Ben, the two set forth on their hazard- 
aus undertaking. 

Their progress was, necessarily, very 
slow. Several times they stopped to listen, 
but, hearing nothing, again went forward 
carefully. 

They approached to within twenty rods 
of the fire, and still saw nothing of any In- 
dian. 


With this conviction he stole along more 
carefully than ever, followed by the huge 
negro, who, beside carrying a rifle, had a 
large hatchet or axe in his belt. But, though 
thus formidably armed, Goliah was still ap 
prehensive of danger, and his great eyes 
rolled in their sockets, and his teeth chat- 
tered as though he was having an ague. 

“ What is the matter with you, Goliah ?” 
whispered Hal, 

“ Golly nation! I ’se jes’ thought I see an 
Injun,” answered the darkey. “Look dar! 
dar be is now.” 

And he clutched the lieutenant’s arm 
with a frightened grip. 

Hal glanced in the direction indicated by 
the negro’s fingers, b.t failed to see any- 
thing that looked like an Indian. A thick, 
scraggly shrub, which, tu the black man’s 
distorted imagination, bore a very slight re- 
semblance to a Sioux warrior shaking his 
tomahawk, was the only object that caught 
his vision. 

“ That is no Indian,” he said. “ There 
may not be one within half a mile. If | 
thought there was not, I would send you 
around that way, while I crept in this di- 
rection.” 

“ Dat ’s no way, Massa Fleming,” return- 
ed the negro, gaspingly. “I could n’t do 
nuffin’ in dat kind ob business alune. De 
best plan will be fur us to hang togedder, 
massa, an’ in dat way take care ob each 
udder.” 

“Well, just as you say,” said Hal; “only 
be egratel and make no noise, or a Sioux 
will get you before you know it.” 

“Golly! 1 won't make no more noise 
dan a skeeter.” 

“1 am going to see if there is anybody in 
the camp,” whispered Hal. “Keep . your 


hand on your rifle,and your eyes and ears 


open,” 

Pn Don’t be afeard for me,” said Goliah. 
“I'd like to seede Sioux dat would trouble 
dis chile. Guess dis axe would make mince- 
= ob him mighty sudden. Fac’, Massa 

al,” 

With this expression of bravado the ne- 
gro crept after the lieutenant, though he 
was so terrified that he had to shut bis jaws 


tight to keep his teeth from rattling loud 
enough to be heard several yards away. 

The silence in the Indian camp was won- 
derful. Not a little perplexed at the strange 
condition of affairs, Hal crept forward on 
his hands and knees, until he was so near 
that he had a full view of the entire camp- 
ground. 

There was the fire burning as cheerily 
and vigorousiy as ever, making it certain 
that it had been replenished within half an 
hour, at farthest, but not a single person 
ceuid be seen anywhere about it. 

The young soldier lay on his face for 
some time, contemplating the scene, and 
then, in order to make no mistake, he 
crawled entirely around the camp-fire, so as 
to reconnoitre it at every point. 

It took nearly an hour to accomplish this, 
but the result was satisfactory to him. 

He was satisfied that the camp, for some 
reason or another, was a deserted one at 

resent. He was about to go forward and 
install himself as proprietor, when several 
rifle shots half a mile away to the right call- 
ed his attention to that direction. 

“Something is going on over yonder,” 
said Hal; “and perhaps we shall be needed. 
Any way there is need of an investigation. 
There is some good reason, | warrant, for 
the savages to be <n | from their camp.” 

The two immediately bent their steps in 
the direction of the firing. 

They had not gone far, when Goliah, too 
frightened to proceed with the caution and 
quiet that had marked his progress thus far, 
caught one of his large feet in a vine, and 
pitched heels over head, falling like a log 
upon the ground. 

“Gosh hang it! I nebber hed sech luck 
in all my born days,” exclaimed the negro, 
as he slowly picked himself up. “I could 
n’t have made a bigger racket ef I'd had a 
couple ob Massa Castlemain’s old hosses 
an’ an old wagon dat broke down.” 

Hal did not consider it advisable to cen- 
sure his companion, although he felt that 
the negro’s clumsiness might lead to an un- 
fortunate detection of their presence in that 
vicinity. 

His fears were the next moment realized. 
Several dark figures rose up directly in their 
path, and, uttering frightful whoops, sprang 
upon them, 

“JT surrender! I surrender! Please don’t 
shoot me, Mr. Injun,” called aut Goliah, 
dropping his rifle, and folding his arms ab- 


jectly. 

“Take your axe, you fool, and split their 
heads open,” commanded Hal, giving hima 
kick in his shins. 


He had barely time to grasp his weapon 
when the crisis came. 

There were three Indians, and, though 
armed with rifles, they scorned to use them, 


“That is certainly a camp-fire,” thought 
Hal. “There must be a savage about at no 
great distance. Perhaps they are lying in 
the neighborhood waiting for a visit like . 
mine.” 
| 
} 
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evidently thinking to evercome their ene- 
mies with the knife and tomahawk. 

Hal drew back suddenly, as if to brace 
himself for the charge, when, quick as 
thought, he brought his carbine .to his 
shoulder, and before any one mistrusted is 
intention, he had sent a bullet crashing 


through the chest of the foremost savage, 


Two Indians now were left, one of whom 
rushed toward Hal, while the other made 
for the negro. If Goliah had steod his 
ground boldly, and used his weapon with 
all the strength he had at command, the is- 
sue of the combat would have been different. 


But at this critical moment, when everythin 


was at stake, his courage suddenly desert 
him, and he turned about, and ran for life, 
followed by his savage assailant. 

Hal clubbed his carbine, and, with set 
teeth and drawn breath, waited the assault 
of the other Indian. The savage was with- 
in three feet of him, when he ught the 
weapon down with crushing force. 

But the active red-skin was prepared, 
With a quick, dodging motion, he escaped 
the blow. Then, before Hal could recover 
himself, he bounded like a panther upon 
him, and bore him backward to the earth. 

He struggled desperately to release him- 
self, but his enemy was the possessor of 
enormous strength, and held him down as 


though he had been a child. 


As a last resort he endeavored to draw 
his knife. This the savage prevented as ea- 
sily as he had the officer’s previous attempts 
to defend himself. 

Hal gave up in despair. 

“ Kill me quick,” he said, in a hapless 
voice. 


CHAPTER X. 
ENCOMPASSED BY DANGER. 


T, was the war-cry of the Comanches, 

those fierce, wild Arabs of the desert, 
feared and hated alike by northern and 
southern Indians, a tribe always at war, 
striking a white man and red-skin alike, and 
whom defeats never conquered, 

Yelling like very fiends of bell, screech- 
ing their deadliest war-whoop, and sending 

ore them a flight of their stee)-barbed ar- 
rows, these savage warriors came charging 
upon the surprised Dacotahs. Coming 
from every point of the compass, seeming 
to spring up from the very ground, wielding 
bow and spear, and heavy war-club, and 
hatchet of bronze, they rushed in on their 
fleet desert steeds, and surrounded the 
cathp with a circle of death. 

There was confusion, and outcry, and 
fierce rushings to and fro, as the Sioux 
sprang up to meet the surging of their terri- 


ble foe. The surprise had been complete, 
but Mudhole’s warriors were brave and des. 
perate fighters, and, as the war-cries rang 
out on the startled air, they rushed to the 
defence as only Indian braves can rush. 
Grasping rifle and knife and tomahawk, 
took their places like statues of stone, 


th 
and pealed back whoop for whoop, fighting 
desperately all the while, Some of their 


bravest were riden down, and_ trampled 
to death by the enemy’s first charge, but the 
others fell together, and sent a deadly volley 
into the midst of the galloping foemen. 
Shouting their war-cries, Mudhole and 
Big Bear headed their warriors in their bold 


defence. They knew the fearful character 
of their assailants, and saw that death stared 
them in the face, but they were Dacotah 
braves, warlike and desperate men, and if 
they died it would be with their faces to- 
ward the foe, 

A Comanche charged upon Mudhole, his 
long hair floating ouny over his hideous 
face, his long spear leveled full at his breast. 
Swifter than a lightning flash, the tomahawk 
of the Dacotah chief glanced through the 
air, cleaving the head of the Comanche 
rider fairly in twain, so well-directed and 
powerful was the blow. 

With scalping knife in hand, Big Bear 
stood ready for an advancing foe. He 


came with spear full leveled, thinking 


to ride the Dacotah down, but, sinewy and 
supple, Big Bear spran ely aside, and 
with a quick, deft blow plunged his knife to 
its hilt in the breast of the Comanche’s 
horse. Down went steed and rider togeth- 
er, and, before the encumbered warrior 
could rise, the Sioux was upon him. The 
struggle was brief, and when it was over 
the reeking scalp of the Comanche hung in 
the girdle of the successful Dacotah. 

Thinned and surprised, the southern In- 
diams fell backward, and the Sioux seized 
the opportunity to mount their horses, 
This put the combatants on more equal 
footing, and when the Comanches rode up 
again they met them in mid career. 

Wild was the tumult now, and fierce the 
battle. Many a warrior fell in the death 
struggle. Big Bear went down, pieyed by 
a Comanche lance. The red blood flowed 
like water, and stood in sickening, steaming 
pools upon the hard, beaten ground, 

But such furious fighting could not endure 
forever, and tle end was nigh. Disappoint- 
ed in the success of their night surprise, the 
Comanche warriors turned away repulsed, 
leaving their bravest dead behind them. 

With one wild, exultant yell the Sioux 
rushed after them, but the shout of their 
chief called them back, and, after a little 
space, they returned. Then they discover- 
ed that their prisoners had escaped. 
Mudhole was raving. He tore round 
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among the surrounding trees in a fury. 
But he discovered meg there. The cut 
thongs dangling to the black post showed 
that a sharp knife had been used to liberate 
them. But, whatever the means used were, 
it was plain to the balked chief that his cap- 
tives had escaped. 
They could not have gone far, however 


None of their horses were missing, and the. 
fugitives could have gone no great distance 


afoot. 

A search for their trail was at once insti- 
tuted. A fierce yell told of its discovery, 
and every brave started in pursuit. 


It will be necessary to go back a short. 


time to explain the circumstances of our. 


friends’ escape. 
It will be remembered that when Rufus 
Howe sprang away from his captors he 


rushed in a direction opposite to the one 


from which the war-cries of tha Comanches 
sounded. He had not gone far, however, 
when he saw six mounted braves riding to- 
ward him. He had just time to fall to the 
ground, and, very fortunately, they rode on 
without observing him. 

Instead of pursuing his way any farther, 
the hardy rancher turned about, and re- 


traced his steps toward the Sioux camp, 
moving very carefully. 
He had a daring thought in his mind. 


The very entertaining of such a thought 


showed Rufus Howe to be a brave man. 
He was determined to rescue his compan- 
ions. Fortune favored him in his noble 
endeavor, 

He crept up silently as a ghost might 
close to the camp. At that moment the 
heat of the conflict was raging on the other 
side of the encampment. There were no 
straggling Indians anywhere; every Sioux 
was busy in warding off the onslaught of 
the Comanches. The only real danger to 
which he was exposed lay iw the random 
missiles which every moment whistled by 
him. But these he did not fear. 

The rancher advanced first to Dick’s side, 
and cut his bonds. The boy looked up 
surprised, but immediately recognized his 
rescuer. 

“ Now for the girls, and then scatter quick 
as lightning,” said Howe, as he hurried to 
where the Ponca maiden and her compan- 
ions sat helpless. j 

Dick stumbled around, and found a riffe, 
and, helping himself to ammunition, follow- 
ed in the steps of the rancher. In less time 
than it takes us to relate it, the three girls 
were released from their cruel bonds, and 
they were all on their way out of the camp. 

hey were obliged to be very careful in 
their progress, for the Comanches were 
dashing hither and thither, and had they 
been observed they would have been ridden 


down in a moment, By being slow and 
we careful, they managed to evade obser- 
vation. 

Thirty rods from the camp-fire, Howe, 
who was in advance, stumbled over some- 
thing. It proved to be the body of a dead 
Indian. is rifle lay beside him. Unob- 
served Bright Smile stooped and picked it 

The firing and yelling were going on 
sharply behind them, but how soon the 
might cease they could not tell. The fugi- 
tives felt that there was no time to be lost, 
for, whichever party conquered, they knew 
that their trail would be followed as soon as 
circumstances would admit of pursuit. 


When half a mile had been accomplished, 
they felt freer, and assumed a more rapid 
gait. Dick regretted that they had not se- 
cured horses for their party, but that had 
been impossible. The best that the 
could dv was now to hasten onward at their 
best pace. 

Howe had noticed the preceding after- 
noon before they had encamped for the 
night, afar off, a duéze or hill, rising abruptly 
from the vast level, and which, being a nat- 
ural lookout tower, would command a wide 
view of the plains, and also afford facilities 
of defence superior to those which the level 
plain’offered. ‘Toward this they made their 


way. 
Long before they reached it, the shouts 


which announced the discovery of their 
flight reached their ears, adding impulse to 
their speed. They hurried on as rapidly as 
they could. 

t a distance to their left they saw what 
appeared to be a y of mounted men. 
More savages, they thought, and moved has- 
tily away from the dangerous neighborhood. 
Had they but known that instead of Indians 
that y of horsemen contained friends, 
much anxiety would have been saved. But 
there was no little bird to tell them; the 
breeze did not whisper it, and so the fugi- . 
tives, in lieu of hastening from danger, real- 
ly traveled away from security. 

The dutte was still half a mile away, when 
the sounds of pursuit drew near. The fu- 
gitives instinctively hastened their steps to 
a run. uarigeenye | for them the Sioux 
were on foot, and therefore did not get over 
the ground faster than the whites did. 
Mounted, the redmen would have overtaken 
them long before they could have reached 
a place of security. 

They arrived at the du/¢e at last. It was 
a cone-shaped hill, rising like a sugar loaf 
from the prairie. Its base was clothed in a 
thin array of bushes, but its sides and top 
were bare, with boulders of rock cropping 


out at frequent intervals. 
clambered up the | 


The fugitives hasti} 
sides of the dutte, The ascent was not 
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butte. 
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great. In the course of a few minutes they 
were safely upon the rocky summit. Stretch- 
ing themselves flat upon the ground, they 
waited with watchful eyes and listening 
ears for the approach of their enemies. 

For several moments they heard and saw 
nothing. The fact rather surprised them, 
but they did not relax their watchfulness. 

“ There ’s not a sign of them anywhere,” 
whispered Dick. “What can have become 
of them ?” 

“They ’re round here some where,” re- 
turned Mr. Howe. “They ’re up to some 
mischief probably. Depend apon it we 
shal! hear from them before long.” 

“Can you hope to defen 
against our enemies, father?” asked pretty 
Bertha Howe, in a trembling tone. 

“ Don’t ask any questions, child,” answer- 
ed the rancher, “ We ’ve got to defend the 
butte. 1 don’t mean that the Indians shall 
have you again.” 


“By grundy! they sha’ n’t get you nor 
Lu,” said Dick impetuously. “So keep 
gcod courage, and don’t squak.” 


“1 am going to see what sort of a roost 
we have got here,” observed Howe present- 
ly. .“IT may get a glimpse of the reds on 
the other side.” 

He moved away on his hands and knees, 
and his friends watched his shadow as ke 
crept slowly around the edge of the irregu- 
larly floored summit. In ten minutes he 
was back again, having seen nothing. 

He found Dick intently regarding the 
side of the du¢fe below him. 

“What is it?) Do you see anything?” 
he inquirea. 


“"Sh,” whispered the boy. “I believe |} 


there is an Indian down there.” 
_ Beth were silent, and lay eagerly watch- 
ing. 

The base of the dutte,as we have said, 
was skirted by short, scrubby bushes, 
which on this side extended half way up the 
Ridges of rock and boulders formed 
the sides the rest of the way, affording 
good foothold and not a bad protection to 
nic, wishing to ascend. 

he moon was in a cloud again, but it 
was not so dark but that they could see a 
dark shadow creeping up the hillside, keep- 
ing as much as possible behind the friendly 
boulders. The two whites lay still and 
watched, 

The stealthy approaching figure drew 
near. Soon a head, covered by long. black 
hair, with a single feather over each ear, 
rose slowly into view. As it did so, Dick 
brought his rifle to his shoulder. 

“There is no need of wasting your am- 
munition,” whispered the rancher, as he 
pulled the boy’s weapon aside. “Let me 
fix the red-skin. I ‘ll show you a trick 
worth two of that.” 


the dxutte | be 


He picked up a large stone that lay beside 
him, and rose to his knees. Slowly his 
long arms were raised above his head, and, 
inclining slowly forward, he dashed the mis- 
sile down. It struck the Indian’s head 
with crushing force, actually cracking the 
skull by the strength of the blow, and the 
limp form of the savage rolled down the 
rocky side of the dutte. 

The next moment the loud war-whoops 
rang forth, and from their coverts the enemy 
sprang forth on all sides of the hill. 

“The devils are coming,” cried Howe. 
“Heaven help us to conquer them. If 
they conquer us we know what our fate will 


“ They sha’n’t have me again,” said Dick. 
“1 "ll shoot myself first.” 

“Oh! don’t do that, Dick,” said his sis- 
ter. “ You might get away again as you did 
this time. Promise me that you won’t kill 
yourself, if the worst should come.” 

“He would not do that, and leave us to 
the tender mercies of the Sioux,” said Ber- 
tha Howe, smiling upon our young hero, 

“No, that I won't,” said Dick. “I ‘ll 
stick to the last, and stand by you and Lu.” 

“Dick, you look to the other side,” said 
Mr. Howe. “I will take care of this. 
Don’t let the red-skins get a footing, if you 
can help it.” 

The bay departed on his mission, Un- 
der cover of the rocks the red warriors were 
advancing up the sides of the du/te. Howe 
waited until he saw three or four dusky 
forms within a dozen yards; then, seizin 
a heavy boulder, he hurled it down with 
his strength upon the unlucky braves be- 
ow. 

There were loud, mace. cries, and rocks 
and Indians rolled down the declivity, strik- 
ing down one or two other braves who were 
in the way. 

“ Poor fellows!” chuckled Howe, “ that 
must have hurt them.” 

Not a long time was afforded the rancher 
for self-congratulation, for all at once he 
found a new danger threatening him. 

“ Whizzip! whir-zip!” and a bullct pass- 
ed so near his head that a lock of hair fell 
severed to the ground, A single glance 
sufficed to show the rancher’s eye an Indian, 
not twenty feet away, standing upon a rock, 
from which, by a single bound, he could 
reach the summit of the dutte. 

With a smothered exclamation Howe 
seized his rifle, and shot the Sioux dead. 
His place was instantly filled by another 
huge warrior, The rancher’s bold heart 
trembled. 

His rifle was unloaded, and, if he could 
have had time to load the weapon, it would 
have availed nothing. For now, directly 
below him, pressing one upon another, the 
dusky warriors shouted the war-whoop. At 
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a giance he saw the hopelessness of his situ- 

ation, which nothing could avert but a 

brave companion and an unerring shot. 

These he had not, for, on the other side of the 

defence, the frequent ringing of Dick’s rifle 

showed that the brave boy had his hands 
full. 

He had no time to load his rifle, as we 
have said, and, although he realized that the 
savage on the rock would have time to se- 
cure a fatal aim, Howe very composedly set 
to work to drive the other Indians from the 
butte. Another stone was loosened, and 
‘hurled upon the creeping braves. 

Simultaneously with the. cries of the 
crushed Indians there was a blinding report, 
that shook the rocky platform beneath him. 
Howe supposed that it was the discharge 
of the warrior’s. rifle upon the boulder, and 
that, by some tortunate chance, he had 
again escaped, What was his surprise 
therefore to see the Indian leap into the air, 
and, giving one terrific yell, tumble down 
the rocky sides of the duste. 

He cast a quick glance around, but saw 
not the unknown rifleman, and wondered. 
From whence had come the shot he knew 
not, but he knew that it was the hand of a 
friend who had interposed in his behalf. 

Howe improved the respite in loading his 
rifle, and, while doing so, there came again 
the report of that strange rifle, and again a 
warrior rolled down among his companions. 

Three times the death-dealing rifle pealed 
forth its note of destruction, and each time 
it was followed by the death yell of a Sioux. 

The third time the rancher caught a view 
of the mysterious rifleman. He saw Bright 
Smile emerge from behind a rock, with a 


rifle in her hand, and her every look giving 
evideace that she had shared in the fight. 

“ God bless the girl!” murmured Howe. 
“She has saved muy life, and, perhaps, those 
of all. She ought to have a medal. I won- 
der what ’s the matter now?” 

His last exclamation was caused by seeing 
the Sioux beat a precipitate retreat among 
the bushes that fringed the base of the 
butte. What it meant he could not imagine. 

There was a long and ominous silence. 
Not a sound could be heard from their ene- 
mies. They seemed to have deserted the 
neighborhood of the du¢te, and yet how soon 
thev might re-appear those in the leaguer 
could not teli. With their trasty rifles in 
their hands they awaited whatever demon- 
strations their pitiless and crafty enemy 
might make. 

Ali apprehension was silenced, however, 
bya ples. oh joyful sound. The sound of a 
loud tramping, the rapid discharge of fire- 
arms, and then a loud, etentorian shout, that 
could only come from the throats of white 
men, brought a quick hope to the hearts of 
the beléagued. 

“ Those are the voices of friends!” cried 
Dick joyously. “ Weare saved!” 

The moon, piercing the tissue of fleecy 
clouds, just then revealed a mounted host 
at the foot of the duéte,; and, while our 
friends were looking down, they were greet- 
ed by a loud hulloo. 

“By grundy! that is Hal’s voice.” 

And, without more ado, the boy rushed 
down the declivity toward the new-comers. 
In a short time he was among them, and 
shaking hands vigorously with Lieutenant 
Fleming. 


A HAUNTED CAGE. 


Rizes have a great fear of death. A 
hen canary, belonging to an English 
lady, died while nesting, and was buried. 
The surviving mate was removed to another 
cage; the breeding cage itself was thorough- 
ly Dania, cleansed, and put aside till the 
ollowing spring. Never, afterward, how- 
ever, could any bird endure to be in that 
cage. The litthe creatures fought and strug- 
led to get out, and, if obliged to remain, 
ey huddled close together, and were thor- 


oughly unhappy, refusing to be comforted 
by any amount of sunshine or dainty food. 

The experiment was tried of introducing 
foreign birds, who were not in the house 
when the canary died, nor could, by any 
possibility, have heard of her through other 
canaries. The result was the same; no 
bird would live in that cage The cage was 
haunted, and the lady was obliged to desist 
from all further attempts to coax or force a 
bird to stay in it. 
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FLIBBERTIGIBBET’S FOURNEY. 


TOLD BY 


T HOPE you won't think by this title that 
it is the only journey I ever took; for I 
have taken a good many, but, as I took this 
one all alone when I was only nine, every- 
body in the family speaks of it as a great 
event, and I did have such a queer, funny, 
ee time that I think it is worth tell- 
ing of. 
was ill, and had been at a water. 
cure establishment away up in the northern 
ay of Vermont for a long time, and papa 
ad planned a visit to her, and was going to 
take me, Of course I was almost crazy 
with delight. Not one of us had seen mam- 
ma for six months, and it seemed like six 
years, but only one of us could go because 
it would be too much care for mamma te 
have us. Tweezer and Bobbins (their real 
names are Richard and Robert, but we 
never ca!l them so) could n’t very well leave 
school, and Nell and the baby were too lit- 
tle, so it fell to my lot to go. I knew I was 
going only a week before I went, but each 


one of the children was determined to send 
a present to mamma, and ag Braet make 


all the presents themselves because they 
knew she would value them more highly. 
And such a time as there was talking and 
planning and hurrying over the things. 
Tweezer made a beautiful little work-box 
(he has all sorts of tools for ‘wood-carving, 
and everybody thinks he does splendidly). 
Bobbins — you will laugh at what Bobbins 
did, everybody laughs at him for being so 
much like a girl — crocheted a lovely little 
hood of zephyr worsted, cardinal and white. 
Aunt Laura taught him to crochet, and he’ 
likes to do it Better than anything else, 
though the boys do tease him dreadfully. 
Nell can’t make much of anything but 
paper dolls; but she had her photograph tak- 
en, and then she made a very pretty cross 
out of moss and red berries and such things, 
that we brought home from the country last 
summer, — but Aunt Laura helped her, and 
Tweezer made the frame. The baby (we 
called her the baby though she was three 
years old, and we call her so still, now that 
she is a year older, and I don’t know but 
we always shall) of cuurse, could not be ex- 
tected t> make much, but nothing would do 
but she must have a walnut witch and a 
lemon pig to send to mamma; fancy mamma 
wanting a walnut witch, to say nothing of a 
lemon pig! Aunt Laura and I helped her 
about ‘the witch,— you know it is only to 
take a shellbark-nut for the head, and the 


HERSELF. 


rest is all clothes, but still they are rather 
hard to make nicely, but very funny when 
they are well done,—and she made the 
lemon pig herself. That is easy enough to 
do; you have only to stick four sticks in for 
the legs, a long, pointed stick for the tail, 
and almost anything will do for eyes, two 
more sticks if you have n’t anything better. 
Aunt Laura made a lovely breakfast cap, 
trimmed with red ribbons,— mamma has 
dark hair and eyes, and looks so pretty in 
red. And I e a nice, convenient dress- 
ing case. 

ow, after all those preparations would 
n't it have been a dreadful thing for me not 
to go? And what do you think? when we 

t to the railroad station, papa and I, with 
the whole family, even to baby and her 
nurse, to see us off, papa’s office boy came 
running down with a telegram for him, and 
when papa had read it he looked pale and 
excited, and said he must go to Chicago at 
once; he must catch the train that went in 
twenty minutes, and we must give up our jour- 
ney to Vermont! saint ps had happened 
to a bank which ‘he was interested in, I 
could not understand exactly what. It seem- 
ed too bad to be true that we were not go- 
ing after all, and 1 began to cry a little; I 
am pretty stout-hearted, but I could n’t help 
it, and Nell and the baby set up such a 
howling, as if it were they who were disap- 
pointed ! 

Papa looked distressed and undecided. 

“I am very sorry this should have hap- 
posed, mamma will be so disappointed, and 
is very uncertain, now, whether I can 
at all. I don’t know but I shall ask the 
conductor to look after you, and let you go 
alone, Mabel.” Papa never calls me Flib- 
bertigibbet, though everybody else, even 
Mmatmmia, as nice as she is, does. “ You can 
go alone, at least, to Boston, and perhaps 
some of your uncle’s family will go to Ver- 
mont with you, or they may know somebody 
who 1s going who will take charge of you.” 

“O papa, I could go the whole way alone 
as well as not! I could take care of my- 
self!” 1 cried. 

Papa and mamma both like to have us re- 
ly upou ourselves, and they let us go about 
alone more than any other boys and girls 
that I know of. But papa looked undecided 
about this, and I was afraid that he was go- 
ing to say no, after all. The plan had been 
that we should go to Boston, and spend a 
day or two at Uncle Phil’s, where I had not 
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been since | was five. Surely, 1 thought, 
there could be no danger in letting me go to 
Boston alone, and then, as papa said, there 
might be somebody to go to Vermont with 
me. 

“O papa, don’t have me go back home!” 
1 begged. 

And I am ashamed to say there were two 
gveat, round tears rolling down my cheeks. 

The conductor came along just then, and 
papa asked him to take care of me; then | 
was sure that I was going, and | gave papa a 
great hug, in spite of the throng of people 

ing at us; and Nell and baby laughed as 
oud as they had cried. 

The bell rang. I had only just time to 
say good-by to them all, and the train was 
oft; and I was off, without papa, all alone! 

At first it did seem very lonely, and I felt 
a little frightened, and for a moment, just 
for one little moment, I almost wished that 
I was going home with them all, instead of 
being whirled off alone in this way. People 
looked at me a good deal at first. I suppose 
because I was alone, I was a little be of 
thing then, and, I am sorry to say, | am not 
much bigger now; for some reason | don’t 
grow like the others. But by and by a very 
large, fat lady came and sat down beside me. 
She was so very large, and had so many 
wraps on, and so many bandboxes, and bun- 
dies, and bags, and budgets, that she al- 
most smothered me. She had on a false 
front of black hair, and a very double chin, 
but she looked good-natured and kind, and 
people did n’t stare at me so much after she 
came, perhaps because they could hardly 
see me at all. 
ogre’s kind wife in Hop o My Thumb. 
She went to sleep almost as soon as she sat 
down, and, though she awoke regularly, 
once an hour, and ate a great deal of Junch- 
eon, she did not speak to me at all. She 
held some cake out to me once, but, as | 
had plenty of luncheon of my own, | said 
“ No, thanks.” 

If I had only known then who she was, I 
should have looked at her a great deal more 
than 1 did. After she got out (long before 
we reached Boston) the conductor, who was 
very kind to me, came around, and told ime 
that she was the Fat Woman who had been 
exhibited in a great circus, but that she had 
grown so thin that she had been obliged to 
retire to private life! I wondered how she 
looked: before she began to grow thin. 
And I wished, oh! so much, that Tweezer 
had been with me, because he might have 
asked her all that he is always wanting to 
know about circuses: how they train the 
ponies, and just how the clown paints his 
face, and lots of things. 

But, indeed, you would never have thought 
she was a circus lady; she did n’t put on 
any airs, and she looked just like anybody, 

30 


She looked exactly like the } 


except that I never saw anybody quite so 
sleepy or hungry. 

Nothing elise happened all that day that 
was worth telling of. I bought pop corn, 
and ate it; and some peanuts, and ate them; 
and then I tried the fat lady’s plan and had 
alittle nap, but it seemed a very long day, and 
glad enough | was when the train ran into a 
great, brightly lighted depot, and I knew by 
the hurrying and rushing that we were in 
Boston, 

Almost the first person I saw was Uncle 
Phil, but he had such a pale and anxious 
face that I had to look twice to make sure 
that it was he. He is usually so rosy and 
jolly! I soon found out what was the mat- 
ter. Two of my cousins — Bess and Eva— 
had been taken suddenly ill with scarlet fe- 
ver ; they were very ill, and he was very anx- 
ious, He was very uncertain what to do 
with me, as he did n’t dare take me home 
with him for fear I should take the fever, 
He was very much surprised to see me 
alone, as, of course, he had expected papa, 
too. He decided tu take me to a friend’s 
house for the night. 

When I said that I could go on to Ver- 
mont, alune, in the morning, he seemed to 
think it would not be safe; but when I told 
kim that I had not been in the least fright- 
ened, and could take care of myself as well 
as if I was fifty, and that the conductor 
would take charge of me, and look out for 
my trunk at as the one on the New-York 
train had done, he thought better of it, and 


said that if he could n’t find anybody to go 


with me I might go alone, since he did n’t 
know what else to do with me. 

It was snowing very fast, as we drove to 
Uncle Phil’s friend’s house, where I was to 
spend the night, and it had been snowing all 
day, Uncle Phil said, though, until we got 
beyond Springfield, in the cars, ir had been 
clear and beautiful. But I did n't mind a 
storm. I did n’t mind it even the next 
morning when I got up and found it snow- 
ing. I only wanted to get to mamma. I 
could n’t help feeling homesick, it was such 
a quiet, prim house, with nobody younger 
than fifty in it, and not a dog, or cat, or bird; 
I don’t believe there was even so much as a 
mouse in the house. It made me think 
of the palace where the prince found the 
sleeping beauty; everything seemed so still! 
and sleepy. I never was so thankful before 
that there were so many of us at home. | 
don’t think you can have too many brothers 
and sisters, — though I do think, sometimes, 
when Tweezer and Bobbins tease me, that 
it would have been just as well if we had all 
been girls. 

I was called at six o'clock, and Uncle 
Phil came for me before I had finished my 
breakfast, and glad enough I ‘was to set out 
on my journey, though it was in the midst 
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of a cold, dreary snow-storm. Uncle Phil 
felt very uneasy about my going alone, I 
could see, but he did not know what else to 
do with me. He bought me a great quantity 
of goodies, and a story book, and gave the 
conductor a great many charges about me. 
He was a fat, jolly-looking little man, — 
this conductor, — and seemed very kind. 

“1 "ll bring you a young lady for company 
as soun as we get started,” he said to me. 

I rather wished he would n’t. I don’t 
care very much about young ladies, they 
think so much of beaux and clothes, and 
they never seem to have a very good time. 
But, ot course, ] did n’t like to say any- 
thing against it. But 1 was perfectly de- 
lighted, when, after we had gone a few miles, 
and I had begun to be tired of watching the 
trees, and houses, and fences, whirling 
along through the thick, flying snow-flakes, 
I saw him coming toward me with a beauti- 
ful little girl, She did n’t look more than 
seven years old, but she was as self-possess- 
ed and dignified as if she were a young lady. 
I knew at once that she was the “ young la- 
dy,” because the conductor had laughed 
when he said it, as if it were a joke. She 
had hair like Nell’s doll, Flossy, — just as 
long and tight,—and she was beautifully 
dressed ; everybody in the car turned to look 
at her. 

“ This little girl is alone, too; you will be 
company for each other,” said the conduc- 
tor. 

_ “I don't care about company,” she said, 
with a very haughty air. “I am u to 
traveling.” 

And she gave her head a disdainful toss, 
as she sat down beside me. 

I really felt a little afraid of her, she had 
so many airs, but then I remembered that | 
was almost ten, and I was n’t going to leta 
litle seven-year-old thing scare me! 

I caught sight of a little tag, such as you 
see, very often, on boxes and bundies, fast- 
ened to her dress. On it was written, “ To 
be forwarded to J. H. Duremoy, S——, Can- 
ada East, per B——’s express.” 

“ What does that mean?” said I. 

“Why, ) am sent by express; are n't 
you?” said she. 

“No, indeed, I am old enough to take 
care of myself!” said 1, very grandly. 

“Oh, I take care of send !” said she, 
growing red in the face, as if she were an- 
gry. “1 could get along just as well with- 
out the express agent; he hardly comes 
near me, but it is much more stylish to trav- 
el by express.” 

“ls it really?” said I. 
such a thing before !” 

“ Pethaps you don’t belong to the first so- 
siety!” said the mite, giving her head a 


never heard of 


toss. 
I thought that I probably d‘d not, since I 


certainly had never heard of traveling by ex- 
ress. 
" Neither of us said anything for some 
time, after that. I did n’t like her ve 
much, and she did n’t seem to think that 
was worth talking to. She took up my story 
book, and began to read, and I watched the 
reat drifts of snow that were hiding all the 
ences from sight. The engine seemed to 
have a hard time to get through them, and 
went very slowly, sometimes. 

“We shall be delayed. It is very tire- 
some said my friend, at length. “That isa 
very silly book of yours.” 

It was Hans Andersen's Fairy Zales, 
and I was perfectly delighted with it, but | 
thought that perhaps it was because | did 
n’t belong to the first society, and I would 
n't say anything about it. 

She tossed the book down on the seat, 
and drew a paper of candy from her bag, 
and ate away very steadily. Perhaps ] look. 
ed longingly at it (I had eaten all mine), for 
after a while she held it toward me, and 
she said, — 

“Won't you have some? But be sure 
not to take any chocolate drops or caramels. 
I want all those myself.” 

I took great care not to touch either of 
those kinds, and I thought I took but ve 
little, but she said, “1 am afraid you are take 
ing too much,” and drew the package away 
from me. 

I felt offended, and wished I had not 
toucred her candy, and I determined not to 
have anything more to say to her; but a 
gentleman near us said something just then 
which made me forget my resolve. 

“1 am afraid we shall get blocked up, be- 
fore long,” said he, e certainly sha'n't 
get through tomorrow morning even if we 

eep on at this rate.” 

“Not get through! Get blocked up! 
And mamma expecting me!” I cried, scared 
half out of my wits. Oh, what will she 
think! What shall I do?” 

I spoke very loud, and I did n’t care who 
heard me, I was so frightened, and a great 
many people turned to look at me. 

“ Oh, do keep still! they "ll think you ’re 
such a baby!” said my companion. “I ’ve 
known for a long time that we were gétting. 
blocked up. Don’t you see how slowly we 
go, and how it jerks?” 

It seemed to me perfectly awful that night 
was coming on, and we were going to be 
blocked in among those great white hills; 
and how could we ever get out with tke 
drifts piling higher and higher every mo- 
ment? And mamma watching and waiting! 
I know that I should have cried if it had 
not been for that dreaaful fittle girl! She 
went on munching her candy, just as calmly 
as if she were at home, and I was ashamed 
to cry before her, for when I get to going | 
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do howl fearfully, as Tweezer says. But 
she had such sharp eyes! 

“You might as well cry right out, for J 
know you want to!” said she. “I don’t 
suppose you are more than six, though you 
are so biz!” I am not big, I am very hittle, 
I am called the Tom Thumb of the family. 
“TI am eight, and of course I got over cry- 
ing long ago.” 

“T am almost ten,” said I angrily, “and I 
am not going to cry.” (I rubbed my eyes 
when she did n't see me.) “But I don’t 
think it is very nice to be snowed up here, 
and never get where you are going to, and 
not know what is going to happen to you!” 

“Oh, nothing ever happens to people,” 
said the mite, serenely. “ Nothing has ever 
happened to me as much as I! have travel- 
ed!” 

“TI should think you were the prince with 
the seven-leagued boots in my fairy book, to 
hear you talk!” said I, crossly. “ You are 
only a very little girl, and you can’t have 
traveled a great deal.” 

“T have traveled half over the world. I 
was born in Paris, and I traveled all over 
Europe before I was three years old. | 
have traveled mostly alone since | was three. 
My papa teaches dancing, and when he goes 
to a new place he does n’t want me until he 
sees whether he shall stay. If he stays he 
sends for me, and | dance for people and 
show them all the new steps. It is very 

fun, and they give me flowers snd bon- 

ns; but I get tired sometimes. When | 

am a little older I shall dance in the the- 
atres.” 

I looked at her with great admiration, and 
I am afraid | felt a little envious. 

I had entirely forgotten my great trouble in 
listening to her, when the sudden stopping 
of the train brought it back to me. 

“ There! now here we shall stay all night,” 
said my friend. 

And she peered out of the window quite 
eagerly tor her; she was the most indiffer- 
ent little thing I ever saw. 

It had grown quite dark, but there were a 
few little twinkling lights to be seen. 

“There are houses not very far away,” 
said she, in a tone of great satisfaction. 
“ When | got snowed up, once, in Minneso- 
ta, 1 made up my mird that the next time it 
happened to me I would get out, and try to 
find a house. The wood gave out then, and 
we were almost frozen in the cars. They 
may keep a fire here tonight, but | think | 
shall like better at one of those houses. 
Don’t you want to go? sc "ll give us a 
nice, warm supper, and a real bed; so much 
better than these things.” 

It did sound nice! J was so tired of the 
cars, and they were so dreary. 

“Will they let us?” asked I. 

“Let us? Who?” said she scornfully. 


” The conductor and your — the express 

nt.” 

“ Why, of course we "ll go when they ’re 
not looking, you silly! not now! See all the 
men are pouring wut of the cars. They ‘Il 
go to that nearest house to get sometifing to 
= 3 we il go farther, over there by that big 

“I don’t know how we can get there, the 
drifts are so high,” said I anxiously. 

“Pooh! you little scare-crow!” was all 
the answer my smal] friend condescended 
to make. 

I knew that I ought not to go, but I could 
n’t say no, it seemed such fun, and I was so 
tired of the cars. 1 followed my li:tle friend 
— who kindly told me that I -night call her 
Rita—out of the car, when nobody was 
looking. Everybody had rushed out on one 
side of the wack — the side that was nearer 
the highway, — and we weft out the “other 
side, and waded through thedrifts. [don't 
really see how we ever did get through some 
of those drifts, they were almost as high as 
our heads, and it was very dark after we got 
out of reach of the light from the car lamps 
and the men’s lanterns, and it was still 
snowing. The house which Rita selected 
looked but a little ways off, but we went on 
and on, floundering through the snow, and 
did n’t seem to get any nearer to it. Once 
or twice I sank down in the snow and felt 
as if I never could get up again, and | must 
own that I cried a little bit, but Rita — that 
mite of a thing, so much younger than | — 
was just as calm as if she were walking 
down Fifth Avenue with her nurse,. She 
trudged straight along and got so far ahead 
of me that 1 was frightened, and called for 
her to wait. I am not a bit of a coward. 
usually, Tweezer and Bobbins will tell you 
that | am not, but it seemed so far from 
home, and so pokerish ! 

At last we did get to the gate of the 
house. 

“It ’s a farm-house, and I like farm- 
houses,” said Rita, “ because they have pop 
corn and roasted apples.” 

I felt a little shy, but Rita walked straight 
up to the door, and pounded with both her 
small fists. It was a good while before any- 
body came. It was the front door, and I 
don’t think they used it much. But by and 
by we heard steps, and there was a great un- 
doing of bolts, ana a man put his head out at 
the door, He had to hold his lamp out of 
the draught, and he could n’t see us ve 
well, but he looked very much surprised, — 
suppose to see two such small people, when 
perhaps he had expected tramps. Rita 
walked straight in, and I followed her. 

“Do you have apples, and pop corn, and 
the right kind of a fire?” said she. 

The man (he was young and had rosy 
cheeks) laughed, and said yes. 
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“Then we ‘ll stay all night here,” said | 


ita. 

I don’t think the young man knew what 
to make of us, at all, but he laughed again, 
and led the way into a room which seemed 
to be a dining-room and sitting-room, for the 
table was set ae supper, and my oy a 

man ple gathered around the fire. 
it and how it warmed 
us just to look atit! It was made of great 
logs in an open fireplace, and it blazed, and 
sparkled, and roared ! 

“ Yes, that ’s the kind of a fire!” said Ri- 
ta. “You may take our things.” 

And she took off her hat and cloak, just 
as, if she were at home, 

_.“ Take your things! well, I should think 
you needed them taken, you poor little im- 
ages,” said a very pleasant-faced young wo- 
man. “You ’re almost drowned!. Where 
in the world did they come from, George?” 

“Can’ttellyou! I found them at the door. 
I can’t decide whether they are angels or 
tramps !” 

Rita turned and looked at him very se- 
vere'y when he said “tramps,” but said 
nothing. 

i. thought we ought to explain, and I 
said, 

“ We are travelers.” 

“ Travelers? alone, little things like you?” 

“I am in the conductor’s care, and she is 
by express,” said I, 

“ Never mind how we came,” said Rita, 
impatiently. “ We are here, and we want 
some supper, and to roast apples, and pop 
corn.” 

“ So you do, and some dry clothes! I be- 
lieve Lucetta’s would just fit the little one, 
and we shall have to fix the other one up 
some other way,” said the young woman 
briskly. 

And in a very little while we were com- 
fortably dressed in dry, warm clothing, and 
sitting down at a very well-spread supper 
table. There was a very large family, old 


people, and people, and children ; and 


they were all as kind and jolly as they could 
be. I thought it was polite.to tell them 
who we were, and how we came there, but 
Rita kept reminding them that they asked 
too many questions. 


There was a boy, who was just about 


Tweezer’s age (and he seemed just about 
as full of mischief as Tweezer), named Ru- 
fus, and called Rufe; and a girl named Lucy, 
and called Toote, who was just exactly my 
age. We roasted apples, and popped corn, 
and cracked nuts and ate them, and then 
Rita danced for us; the prettiest, most 

aceful dances I ever saw. hilst she was 
in the midst of one of them there came 
a great knocking at the door, and in rushed 
the conductor and the express agent, and 
another man, excited and out of breath. I 
felt ashamed and scared, but they seemed 
too glad to find us to think of scolding us. 
But they would n’t believe, for a long time, 
that we had got so far from the cars all 
alone. I was afraid thev would want to car- 
ry us back that night, but they did n’t, they 
seemed very glad that we had found so com- 
fortable a place to spend the night in. The 
conductor said that the train probably would 
would not get started before noon the next 
day, and he would send for us before that 
time. 

I never had a better time in all my life 
than I had with those strangers, away up 
among the Green Mountains. We were 
sorry enough when the conductor sent for 
us the next day. Toote cried, and Rufe 
would have, if he had n’t been ashamed to, 
because he was a boy, and Rita kissed them 
all around. 

The train whisked off at noon, and I 
reached B—— at five o’clock that afternoon, 
and had to say good-by to Rita. Even the 
prospect of seeing mamma did n’t quite con- 
sole me for that, for though she was such a 
queer little thing, you could n’t help loving 
her. She put her arms around my neck, 
and hugged me when we said good-by. 

“1 am sorry I called you a silly, because 
you are not,” she said. “I like you very 
well. I shall ba to see you when I go to 
New York, and I shail send you tickets to 
come and see me dance in the theatre.” 

The last thing that I saw, as the train 
rushed off, out of the depot, was Rita's long 
yellow hair blowing out of the window, as 


she put her head out to look after me. 

li she and Rufe and Toote would only 
come to New York at the same time, what 
fun we would have! 

And that is what I am hoping will happen. 
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[Send all communications for this Depa 


Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 


ty, Maine.] 


Answers to April Pussies. 
— Delmonte. 
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58. — Faintish. 
Fig — Faintishness. 6 
— Fairley. 


64. — Advisability. 


61.— Melodrama. & — Accomplish 


62. Palmetto. 
63.— Circumstances. 69. — Falcation. 


Who has not felt his bosom fill 
With first’s ecstatic feeling ? 
Who has not felt its joyous thrill 
Through his existence stealing ? 
If any, he was born to grieve, 
To live on but to suffer; 


. —Aberdevine. 


For since the time of beauteous Eve, 


And Adam, bolder, rougher, 


The heart was formed for first and joy, 


But when the last was eaten, 
And joy was tinged with dark alloy, 
First only life could sweeten. 


The loveliest of all lovely maids, 
My darling, loves potatoes, 


And often sighs for her native place, 
Where 


grows the 


wholes, — tomatoes. 


Comer. 


Word Anagrams. 
75. — Cat board. 


81. — No crab here. 


— A beggar? not I, 82, Reach Byron. 
Abe and I race, 83. — Ben a curate. 
7 — 


Corn flea. 


84. — A born curate. 


bit all. I fly. in cases. 


— Oh, ma! a nibble. — Sly age. 


MUFTI. 


87. — Transposition. 
A renter of East-Indian lands 
Is what I am, complete. 


Transpose me, and, beyond a doubt, 
A novicé you will greet. 
DELMONTE. 


88.— A Diamond. 

A letter; a measure of liquids; kings of Peru; 
a‘double star in Scorpio; a species of thorny 
palm-tree; a kind of swallow; claws or talons; 
to attach; a letter. Putt A. DELPHY. 


89. — Double Acrostic. 
[Words of six letters.] 

A menace; a rupture; a severe trial; a town 
in Grayson County, Texas; unformed; a road or 
way. 

Primals, a family name. 

Finals, a town in Indiana. 

Connected, names familiar to the readers of 
bALLou’s MAGAZINE. Cora A. L. 


90.— Double Cross-Word Enigma. 
In black, but not in dark; 
In dove, but not in lark; 
In mark, but not in dot; 
In house, but not in sot; 
In knit, but not in bind: 
Two puzzlers’ names now find. 
A. Mary KHAn. 


ot. — Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 11 letters, is a man’s 
name. 
The 1, 6, 8, 3, is a rustic. 
The 2, 4, is near to. 


 ‘Tge 11, 5, 10, 7, 9, is to cover with water. 
DELMONTE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the best list of answers to this 


month’s 
puzzles, received before May 16, we will send 
‘dle Flours for six months; and, for the best 
ovelette. 


batch of original puzzles, an illustrated n 
Solvers 


Answers to the January puzzles were received 
from A. Mary Khan, Ida May J. D. L., Vinnie, 
Birdie Brown, English Boy, and Chick A. D. 

Prisze-Winners. 

Birdie Brown, for the best list of answers; 

Comet, for the best original charade. 


We wish to receive puzzles and answers from 


all the readers of thismagazine, RUTHVEN. 
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[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

ent must be sent to ELLA A. Briccs, 

est Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazIne]. 


FEATHER FLOWERS. 

Procure some nice, white goose feathers, and, 
with a pair of sharp scissors, cut out the leaves 
as near like the flower you are imitating as you 
‘can; it is always best to pull a flower apart, and 
use as a pattern when it is convenient. Equal 
parts of beeswax and rosin melted together are 
used to make the bulbs to stick the leaves around. 
Make the stamens and centre parts out of wire 
and zeph\r. To paint the leaves get the tube 
paints, such as are used for oil painting, a tube 
of Russian blue, chrome yellow, and rose mad- 
der, with a tube of white to mix either light or 
dark, will do; mixing the yellow and blue makes 


_green. To apply to the leaves, unscrew the end, 


ueeze the tube a little, and let it run on a piece 
of glass. Now, with a brush, such as is used in 
oil paintings, apply to the leaves, laying each one 
aside until the next day before putting together. 
Mix the paint with boiled oil when too thick to 
spread. - With a little practice in mixing the 
paints they can be made as beautiful as wax, and 
a great deal more substantial. In making should 
you need different colors, they can be got at a 
drug store, or where they keep oil paints. A 
wreath made of white feathers, set in a box of 
blue or. black background, is also very pretty, 
and but very little work. Lilies, roses, pinks, 
pansies, and so forth, can be made nicely, using 
wire, a little coarser than hair wire for the stems. 
If you should want a leaf to curl over, as ina 
tiger lily, break the stem of the feather over 

until it suits. 


TORCHON LACE. 

Cast on nine stitches. 

First Row. — Knit three, narrow, over, nar- 
row, over, knit one, over, knit one. 

Sseconp Row. — Knit one, purl one, knit one, 
purl one, knit one, pur! one, knit four. ‘ 

THIRD Row. — Knit two, narrow, over, nar- 
row, over, knit three, over, knit one. 

FourtH Row.— Knit one, purl one, knit 
three, purl one, knit one, purl one, knit three. 

FirtH Row.— Knit one, narrow, over, nar- 
row, over, knit five, over, knit one: 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE, 
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StxtH Row. — Knit one, purl one, knit five, 
purl one, knit one, purl one, knit two. 

SEVENTH Row.— Knit three, over, narrow, 
over, narrow, knit one, narrow, over, narrow. 

EicHTH Row.—Knit one, purl one, knit 
three, purl one, knit one, purl one, knit three. 

NINTH Row. — Knit four, over, narrow, over, 
knit three together, over, narrow. 

TENTH Row.— Knit one, purl one, knit one, 
purl one, knit one, purl one, knit four. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Knit five, over, knit three 
together, over, narrow. 

WELFTH Row.—Knit one, purl one, knit 

one, purl one, knit five. 


TIDIES. 


Inexpensive and very pretty tidies can be 
made of ticking, bright Germantown yarn, and 
the gay borders of po. Take the print, and 
sew on one strip in the centre of the ticking, and, 
unless the tidy is very large, a strip.on each side 
will be sufficient. With the wool, or zephyr, if 
it is preferred, work in the white stripe, coral or 
feather stitch. Tie a fringe in the ends, of the 
same yarn used in working the tidy. The brown 
figured toweling is also very pretty and durable; 
work the figures with zephyr of all different 
shades, and finish with fringe; or, if preferred, 
ravel out the ends, and overcast with the yarn. 


BABY’S ANGORA HOOD. 


This comfortable little hood is knit on two 
coarse knitting needles. Three or four balls of 
Angora wool are required. As fast as knitted 
a fleece arises resembling soft white wool. Set 
up enough stitches to make a piece long enough 
to go around the child’s face, and under the chin. 
Knit back and forth plain quarter stitches until 
you havea piece wide enough to cover the top of 
the head. Then slip and bind off each end, 
leaving not quite one third the original number 
of stitches in the centre, to be knit back and 
forth for a crown piece. When the crown piece 
is long enough, cast off, and sew to the front, on 
the wrong side. Crochet a border of small 
shells all around the hood, and run a ribbon in 
around the face, and around the neck. By means 
of this ribbon you can draw the hood in to exact- 
ly fit the child. 
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Curious Matters. 


RETALIATION. — Live and let live is a good 
rule of conduct. By violating it a person latel 
suffered both pecuniary loss and humiliation. A 
Yankee had taken his place in a smoking-car- 
riage in a train just about to start from London, 
and was meditatively smoking his cigar. The 
last bell rang, and the train was actually moving, 
when a man carrying a basket of fish jumped in- 
to the carriage. He evidently was unaware that 
he was in a smoking-carriage, for he sniffed with 
an air of great disgust, and, remarking, “1 don’t 
like smoke!” snatched the cigar from the Yan- 
kee’s mouth, and threw it out of the window. 

Jonathan, by no means taken aback by the 
brutality of the act, began in his turn to sniff, 
seized on the basket of fish, saying, — 

“T don’t like fish!” 

And sent it through the window in pursuit of 
the cigar. 


Tests FoR WATER. — A simple method of as- 
certaining if water is free from organic pollution, 
is to cork up a small bottle nearly full of it, after 

utting in a piece of lump sugar. If, on letting 
it stand in the light for two or three days, no 
milky cloud becomes visible, and the water re- 
tains its clearness, it may be considered free from 
sewage phosphates. To test for iron, take a 
glass of the water, and add a few drops of infu- 
sion. of, nutgalls, or suspend a nutgall in it by a 
thread for twenty-four hours, If ironis present 
the water will have become dark brown or black. 
Prussiate of potash is a still more delicate test 
for detecting iron. If iron is present a crystal of 
prussiate dropped into the water will immediately 
turn it blue. Magnesia is detected by boilin 
down the water to a twentieth of its bulk, an 
dropping a few grains of carbonate of ammonia 
into a glassful of it. No magnesia will yet be 
precipitated ; but on adding a small quantity of 
phosphate of soda, the magnesia if present will 
settle on the bottom of the glass. For this test, 
however, the carbonate of ammonia be in 
a neutral condition. 


MILK As Foop. — Unadulterated, undiluted, 
unskimmed, and properly treated milk, says the 
London Lancet, taken om a healthy cow in 
good condition, and produced by the consump- 
tion of healthy and nutritious grasses and other 
kinds of food, contains within itself in proper 
proportion, says Professor Sheldon, all the ele- 
ments necessary to sustain human life through a 
considerable period of time. Scarcely any other 


article of f will do this. When we eat bread 
and drink milk, we eat bread, butter, and cheese, 
and drink water, all of them in the best combina- 
tion and condition to nourish the human system. 
aaa! s considered, good milk is the cheapest 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


that we have, for three pints of it, 


weighing three and three-quarter pounds, and 
ccsting ten cents, contain ac much nutriment as 
one pound of beef, which costs fifteen cents. 
There is no loss in cooking milk, as there is in 
cooking the beef, and there is no bone in it that 
cannot be eaten ; it is simple, palatable, nutritious, 
healthful, cheap, and always ready for use, with 
or without preparation, This is.to say that, 
chemically, three-sevenths pounds of milk is the 
equivalent of one pound of beef, in flesh-forming or 
nitrogenous constituents, and three-seventeenths 

unds of milk is the equivalent of one pound of 
beef, in heat-producing elements, or carbo-hy- 
drates. We must therefore assume from the 
data offered, that the relative of beef and milk as 
human food are as three and one-half pounds to 
eleven and one-half pounds, or as, in round num- 
bers, one to three and one-half. 


HANDKERCHIEF LITERATURE. — Such an in- 
nocent-looking little square of cambric, so unpre- 
tending and useful; yet what a world of harm it 
has done first and last in the hands of designin 
people. Many a fair name has been relaed 
many a happy home broken up, through that 
which should have stood for a signal of danger, 
— the wave of a handkerchief, diverted from its 
original use, and employed by idle fingers in the 
service of folly. Tragic scenes happen nowa- 
days which begin with the dropping of a hand- 
kerchief. In ancient times, when a knight er- 
rant, riding abroad, discovered a handkerchief 
floating from the tower of a castle he knew some 
fair damsel was in distress, and he gallantly rode 
to the rescue, and, by prowess, or strategy, re- 
leased her, and, as a romantic sequal, carried her 
off as his bride. Now the knight is usually a 
young man with a tendency to giddiness, and the 


fair damsel wears a poke bonnet, and walks 
along serenely, with a self-satisfied smile on her 
pussy lips. “ But the heart feels most when the 


lips speak not,” and both are adepts in a langu 
originated by school-girls, but 
sally,—the language of the handkerchief, — of 
which the following are said to be the rules: — 
Drawing it across the lips, “I wish to know 


Across the cheek, “ I love you.” 
Across the forehead, “ We are watched.” 
Opposite corners in both hands, “ Wait for 
me. 
Winding it around the first finger, “ Engaged. 
Around the third finger, “ Married.” 
Dropping it, “ We will be friends.” 
Twirling it in both hands, “ Indifference.” 
Letting it rest on the right cheek, “ Yes.” 
On the left cheek, “ No.” 


Putting it in the pocket, “ Good-by.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE BELLE oF AUSTRALIA.” — William H, 
Thomes, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “ The 
Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” and so 
forth, is writing a new story of Australian life, to 
be called “ The Belle of Australia.” It will soon 
appear in serial numbers of BaLiov’s Maca- 
TINE. — Boston Transcript. 


A New AuSTRALIAN STORY. — William 
Thomes, editor of Batitou’s MAGAZINE, the 
well-known excellent illustrated family periodi- 
cal, is engaged upon a new entitled “ The 
Belle of Australia, or Who am I?” This serial 
will appear in BALLov’s, and will no doubt prove 
a worthy companion to “The Gold-Hunters,” 
“Running the Blockade,” and other popular 
works from the pen of Mr. Thomes.— Boston 
Watchman. 


Baiou’s MaGazine.— BALLou’s MAGAZINE 
for March is a number of unusual excellence. 


Among other things it contains a story of Mexi- 


can adventure by Eliot Ryder, and several finely 
illustrated poems. That indefatigable worker. 
William H. Thomes, alwavs provices a feast for 
those for whom he editorially caters. — Beston 
Evening Star. 


Goop NEws For THE LOVERS oF FIC1ION. — 
William H. Thomes, author of “ The Gold-Hunt- 
ers in Australia,” and other interesting volumes, 
is at work on a new story entitled “ The Belle of 
Australia, or Who am [?” It will be begun in 
BALtou’s MAGAZINE for January, 1883.— Sos 
ton Evening Traveler. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, published by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin, & Co., of New York and London, 
is the most valuable illustrated journal of the 
kind to be found in the world. It isan immense 
help to students and art critics. It is only $3,50 

r annum, and single numbers are 35 cents 


engravings are beautiful, and the reading 
eutier 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss’ F. M. C.— We do not use translations, 
and so return yours. 

H. K. — Don’t be impatient. “The Belle of 
Australia” will appear in the next January num- 
ber. Can't get it ready before. 

Mrs. E. M. I1., St. Louis. — Your does 
not do justice to your pen, so will decline it. 
You can do better, ard should try to. 

I. T. I. — Many thanks for your compliments. 
We think the articles are interesting, and contain 
a vast amount of information in a small! space. 


H. W. R. — We no longer £ pers. the Flag 
i 


Our Union, We suspended it after the great 
,on account of the loss of materials, and so 


S. W. P.— Regret that there was an error in 
your poem, but it did not spoil it, so be consoled 
and thankful it was no worse. No one will no 
tice it if you keep still. 

W. P. H.— We think that we can do better, 
as vou charge too much forthe work. However, 
we will think of the matter, and let you know in 
time to undertake the task. 

Ww. IT., Jk. — Many thanks for your S, 
and many thanks for your compliments of Bat- 
Lou’s MAGAZINE. It does one good to read the 
poems and the words of praise. 

K. H. — We can furnish you with any quanti- 
ty of the January number of Baou’s Maca- 
ZINE, so that you need not fear of being disap- 
pointed in case you subscribe for the ensuing 
year. 

W.M. C.— We sent you a postal card a few 


sa’ that all 
that they were unusual 
second 


time, and we hope you 


days after receivi 
were accepted, an 
merit. We wrote a 
received it. 

To Everyzsopy. — Mr. Thomes is busy writ- 
ing his new novel, “ The Belle of Australia,” and 
will have no time to read manuscript for three 
months to come. Please take notice of this, and 
send none to the office. 


I. V. W. V. — Your magazine is sent to Idaho 
Springs, Colorado, regularly, and there is no rea- 
oe why pot it, unless it is 
stolen on the way. anks for your good opin- 
ion of Saiiovs. It is appreciated. 

Mrs. F, M.— We know that you will appreci- 
ate our position when we tell you that we do not 
pay for poetry, as we have more sent to us than 
we can use we lines 
vou sent, and than or ndness in 
sending to us. 

Younc Novelettes can always 
be obtained by addressing this office. In case 
the nearest newsdealer does not keep a stock of 
BALLou’s and Novelettes write to us, and we will 
send what you want by return mail. All back 
numbers of BALLOv’s can be obtained of us. 

ONCE FOR ALL. — Mr. Talbot, the junior mem- 
ber of our firm, is chairman of the street commis- 
sion of the city of Boston. Address all your 
communications to him at the City Hall, and not 
at this office, for Mr. Thomes knows no more 
about widening streets than he does of the gold 
pavement of the New Jerusalem. 


Basy’s BONANZA. — The idea of your sending 
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a story written in pencil, on bad white paper, and 
wanting us to return it if it does not suit, and 
then refrain from giving your address. Well, it 
does n’t suit, for we can’t read it, and no other 


human being can, unless he is a ora 
spirit rapper. 
An Apmrrer. — No arran ts have been 


made for publishing “The Belle of Australia” in 
book form. There is time enough to think of 
that after the novel has run through Batov’s; 
you can be assured that the magazine will 
have the first show. It may not be deemed ex- 
ient to publish the novel in book form; but 
those who desire to read it, find that pleasure 

in our popular serial. 


Just Ricut.— The query has several times 
been made as to who wrote the poem “The 


that they do, and we do not wish to dispute the 
word a lady who has so sweet a name as that 
which you call your own, but, when you send us 
lines which begin thus, you tax our politeness : — 
* Old Ocean always sighs and mourns, 

And the fisherman 1m his hut groans, 

For he has los: his bait, and lost his skiff, 

And now what will he do for his daily fish?” 
We don’t know, unless he steals them from his 
neighbor’s car, or buys some from a peddler. 
Ah, Wild Rose, your verses will never command 
a dollar a line in this market. 


A FRIEND. — We learn from English authori- 
ty that there are in Great Britain fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-one pe>sons mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. Last year they 
numbered fourteen thousand two hundred and 
fifty-three, so that they have slightly increased of 


Water-mill,” which begins, — late, but this small augmentation of their ranks 
* Listen to the water-mill, can hardly be accepted as evidence of a Quaker 

Through the livelong day,” — revival. ninety-five members who married 

and we have always given the name of General lnat year, fortyatne were enited' to persons not 


belonging to their society, and these mixed mar- 


D. C. McCallom as that of the author. It is riages are probably not favorable to the perpetu- 


never to late to correct a mistake, and we now 


: Ay i f Quakerdom. There is one fact worth 
wish to say that the poem in question was wri:- | 200" © - y 
ten in 1864 by Sarah Doudney, England, and was par bene he ting Quakers, a that they are 
m in BauLov’s | @ g-lived race. The rate of mortality a 


nse as an illustrated 


AGAZINE, August, 1880. them is remarkably low, only 18 per 1,000 for the 


e can send you all 


past year. Quakers, fortunately for themselves, 
the numbers you desire. are not, asa rule, “diners out.” They shun bril- 
WiLp Rosrt.—We have no doubt but that | liant assemblies, retire early to rest, and lead 


your friends admire your poetry, use you say | placid lives, conducive to longevity. 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM H. THOMES. 
IN TWELVE PARTS.— EACH PART HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


We have received so many communications in tegard to the new story from the pen of Wr- 
LIAM II, THomEs, author of “The Gold-Hunters,” “The Bushrangers,” “ Running the Blockade,” 
“A Slaver’s Adventures,” “ Life in the East Indies,” “The Gold-Hunters in Europe,” “A 
Whaleman’s Adventures,” and so forth, that we deem it necessary to say that the novel is nearly 
completed, and will be ready for the next January number, the first part appearing in that issue, and 
each succeeding number until the story is completed, making in all twelve monthly parts. This nov- 
el promises to be the most brilliant that ever came from the author’s pen. It is more than ten 
years since he wrote “ Running the Blockade,” a pronounced success; and only the most urgent en- 
treaty on the part of his readers induces him to undertake another work on Australian life, as he 
found it during a three-years’ residence in that distant land. It will be entitled “THe BeLie or 
AUSTRALIA, OR WHO AM I?” It will appear in twelve numbers of BALLov’s, and each part will 
be illustrated. Like “The Gold-Hunters” and “The Bushrangers,” the scenes are laid in Mel- 
bourne, Ballarat, and the forests and scrub of Australia, and is full of stirring incidents and adven- 
tures, with a touch of real love, misunderstanding, bad and good fortune, a little poetry, and a very 
acceptable denouement that will please every one but the most misantropic. 

Newsdealers and subscribers will notice the announcement, and be prepared for a treat in the now 
el line ; for this story cannot fail to be popular, and orders should be sent to the wholesale agents, 
and subscribers should renew as early as possible, so that there will be no disappointment in not re- 
ceiving the magazine containing the first installment of the romance. 


THOMES & TALBOT, PustisHers. 
Boston, April, 1882. 
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THRE HOUSEKEEPER. 


NorHING equal to Pearl’s White Glycerine 
for Sunburn, Prickly Heat, and to remove Tan. 
Use Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


HorsForp's ACID PHOSPHATE FOR ABUSE OF 
ALCOHOL.— John P. Wheeler, M. D., of Hud- 
son, N. Y., says,“I have given it with present 
decided benefit, in a case of innutrition of the 
brain from abuse of alcohol.” 


Coox1Es. — One and one-half cups of white su- 
gar, four eggs, one cup of lard, half cup of butter, 
three tablespoonfuls of water, one teaspoonful of 
soda, a half grated nutmeg; roll thin; dust over 
with sugar, and roll down lightly; bake quickly. 


LAWRENCE RIPE TOMATO PICKLE. — Seven 
nds of ripe tomatoes, one quart of vinegar, 
‘our pounds of sugar; put together five days; 
then boil until tomatoes are done; skim out the 
tomatoes, and then boil jaice downto half the 
quantity, with one ounce of cinnamon, and one 
ounce of allspice. 


STRAWBERRY FARINA PuDDING. — Fill coffee- 
cups loosely with strawberries, and pour over fa- 
rina of a consistency thin enough to fill the inter- 
stices between the berries, and yet thick enough 
to be firm when cool, — three tablespoonfuls to a 

uart of milk is the quantity of farina I use. 
Tarn out on a flat dish, or arrange in aglass dish. 
Eat with cream and sugar flavored as liked. 
This makes a pretty as well as healthful dessert. 


ANDALUSIAN SALAD. — To make it, fine cu- 
cumbers, ripe tomatoes, with solid, rosy flesh, and 
Spanish onions, large and succulent, are re- 
quired ; the onions and cucumbers are peeled and 
minced, and the tomatoes peeled and sliced; the 
vegetables are arranged in layers, lightly sprin- 
kled with fresh bread crumbs, and dressed with 
salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar; the salad thus pre- 

red is kept in a very cool place for an hour 

ore it is used. 


Corn BREAD.— Mix well with two quarts of 
fresh groead corn meal, three pints warm water, 
one tablespoonful sugar, one teaspoonful salt, and 
a large tablespoonful of hop or brewers’ yeast. 
Set in a warm place about five hours, until it 
rises well. Then add about three-quarters of a 
pint of wheat flour, and halfa pint of warm wa- 
ter, and let stand to rise again about an hour and 
a half. Pour into a pan well greased with lard 
or butter ; let it stand to rise a few minutes, and 
bake in a moderately hot oven nearly an hour and 
ahalf. It is good hofor cold, but best while 
hot. Corn bread made essentia!ly after this recipe 


carried off the prize a hundred exhibitors 


on the score of quality and economy. 


BAKED HAM. — Make a thick paste of flour 
(not boiled), and cover the ham with it, bone and 
all; put in a pan on a spider or two muffin rin 
or anything that will keep it an inch from the 
bottom, and bake in a hot oven. If asmall ham, 
fifteen minutes for each pound; if large, twenty 
minutes. The oven should be hot when put in. 
The paste forms a hard crust around the ham, 
and the skin comes off with it. Try this, and 
you will never cook a ham any other way. 


CITRON PRESERVE.— Take out seeds, pare, 
and cut up; and put in water for one night; in 
the morning put in kettle, and simmer (not boil 
slowly ; the slices should be thin; to one poun 
of citron, one pound of white sugar, quarter of a 
pound of ginger root, six pounds of fruit; put 
the ginger, bruised, in a muslin bag ; half a Jemon 
to each pound; when the fruit is boiled tender 
pour off that water, and add sugar, lemon slices, 
and ginger; Jet it boil slowly till it comes toa 
jelly; then pour over citron, which should be 
transparent. The large grecn melon 1s better 
than small ones. 


THE use of oatmeal is largely on the increase 
in our large cities and towns, yet it is not so ex- 
tensively consumed in this country as in many of 
the European countries. The grain is very rich 
in gluten and fat, and contains a good quantity of 
starch and sugar, being everywhere recognized as 
a valuable food. It cannot be leavened into 
bread, but it makes good cakes. In Scotland the 
finer variety of oatmeal is baked thin, but the 
coarser kind is baked into thick cakes, called 
bannocks. In Norway the common food of the 

asantry is a thin cake called flad brod, which 
is made of ground oats, husks and all, mixed 
with potatoes, and baked on a griddle or frying- 

an. A palatable dish is made in parts of t- 
fand by toasting oatmeal before a bright fire, then 
mixing it with a little beef or mutton fat, and, af- 
ter seasoning it with pepper, salt, and onions 
Choeped small, again toasting it. The common 
method of cooking it, however, in Scotland, is by 
stirring it with boiling water until it has the con- 
sistence of hasty pudding, and in this manner 
Scotch brose is made; but if more diluted and 
boiled for a longer time it makes porridge. In 
Ireland it is mixed with Indian meal, and then 
stirred into boiling water, thus making the mix- 
ture called stirabout. Whey and milk are often 
used instead of water, and the mixture should be 
well boiled, otherwise is apt to produce flatu- 
lence. The decorticated grain consists of grits 
or groats, and when these are crushed or bruised 
they go in England by the name of Emden groats, 
commonly used in the form of gruel. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


KATIE'S REPLY. 
Och! Katie’s a ¢, it is thrue; 
But her eyes, like the sky, are so blue, 
An’ her dimples, so swate, 
An’ her figure so nate, 
She dazed an’ she 


Till one mornin’ we wint for a ride, 
Whin, demure as a bride by my side, 
The darlint she sat, 
With the wickedest hat 
*Neath purty girl’s chin iver tied. 


An’ I said, “* If I dared to do so, 

I'd let go uv the baste, an’ I 'd throw 
Both arms round your waist, 
An’ be stalin’ a taste 

Uv the lips that are coaxin’ me so.” 


Then she blushed a more illigant 
An’ she said, without ore 


With her eyes lookin’ down, 
*Neath her so bi 
“ Would ye like me to dhrive, Misther Ted?” 


When Mr. Stover returned from his six-weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific coast he kissed his wife ten- 
derly, and, when they sat down together by the 
table in the library, he said to her fondly, — 

“ Well, darling, how have things gone at home 
here, while I have been away?” . 

“Splendidly!” said Mrs. Stover. “ We miss- 
ed you, of course. But we pot along nicely, with- 
out trouble or disturbance.” * 

“That is cheering. No accidents of any 
kind?” 

“Oh, no! We had a charming time. Well, 
that is — of course you heard about Perkins, the 
man who came to paint the house? Well, you 
know he was up at the top of a long ladder one 
day, painting the cornice of the roof. While he 
was there, et brought home a new bull dog, 
and tied him to the foot of the ladder, and went 
away. When Mr. Perkins tried to come down, 
the dog would n’tlet him. Mr. Perkins called 
for Johnny; but Johnny had gone down to the 
creek fishing, and all the rest of us were afraid 
of the dog. So Mr. Perkins got up on the roof, 
and pulled the ladder up, intending to untie the 
string, and let the dog drop. But he pulled the 
ladder so far up that the dog swung around on 
to the roof, and Lesie the string, and began to 
chase Mr. Perkins.” 

“ What did Perkins do then?” | 

“Why, then Mr. Perkins tried to slide down 


the water-spout, but it gave way, and he fell, and 
broke his leg, and he has been in the hospital 
ever since.” 


“ But, with that exception, all went well in my 
absence, did it ?” 
™“ On, yes; as nicely as we could have wished. 
We had a most delightful time.” 

“ How did the dog get down?” 

“The dog? Oh, I forgot to tell you. Why, 
when Johnny came home he said he would get 
the dog down, so he went up on the roof, through 
the trap-door, to where the dog was sitting by 
the chimney, howling. Johnny put one end of 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


the ladder on the ground, and thought he would 
carry the dog down. The animal seemed to get 
unreasonably excited during the journey, for he 
bit Johnny eleven times before ne reached the 
earth, and the dear boy has been lying very ill 
ever since. We are fearing hydrophobia. But 
if it had n’t been for that, I think we should have 
had the loveliest kind of a time while you were 


“ But the dog, was he really mad?” 

“I do not exactly know. Mr. Jones, our next- 
door neighbor, came in tp see him, and said he 
thought he had s pton of hydrephobia, and 
Mr. | al said, if I wished, he would check the 
disease by a hypodermic injection of morphia. I 
said, ‘ Very well;’ and so Mr. Jones got some 
morphia, and began to bore a hole in the dog’s 
shoulder with a gimlet.” 

“Not a gimlet, love? ” 

“I think it was a gimlet. Any way the d 
flew at Mr. Jones, and lacerated him terribly ; an 
while they were carrying him to the hospital on 
our ironing-board, the dog bit. our Alderney cow 
so that she died that night.” 

“You must have had a perfectly awful time of 


! 

“Well, I felt badly just then, of course; but, 
taking it altogether, we enjoyed it a good deal. 
Everything was so quiet and peaceful, you know; 
and mother, she came to see me, so that — By 
the ys did I tell you about mother? ” 

“ o.” 


“You know the arsenic you bought for rats? 
Well, one day mother was going to make a pud- 
ding, and somehow she got hold of the arsenic 
instead of the sugar. Fortunately she tasted the 

udding while making it, or we would all have 

n poisoned. So she waz taken with spasms, 

and she kicked around over the kitchen floor in 
the most alarming manner, knocking over the 
stove, and setting fire to the carpet. When we 
got the fire out, the doctor came, and he fixed up 
a contrivance with a syringe and some rubber 
hose, to hrs: mother out, She came to gradu- 
ally, and is now doing better, but the doctor 
fears her health will be permanently undermined. 
She says she will never forgive you for leavin 
ow = around; but I know she will, won 
she 
“1 don’t know,” said Mr. Stover 
“T had better have staid at home, I thin 
“ Oh, no, dear,” said Mrs. Stover. “We 
along very nicely, but for these few things. The 
weather was splendid, and every afternoon I 
would take the children down to the creek, and 
— Why, Henry, I believe I forgot to tell you 
about Johnny and the baby!” 

“ What about them ?” 

“ Why, one day, Johnay, who had been reading 
a book about India, went in to swim in the 
creek; and Annie was down there with baby. 
It seems Johnny proposed he should play he was 
a sacred alligator, and that Annie was a heathen 


mother throwing her child in the Ganges. 
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“ Johnny seems to have had a good time, too,” 
said Mr. Stover, sadly. 

“So Annie threw the baby in, and Johnny 
tried to catch her, but missed, and, if Mr. Jones’s 
man had n't jumped into the water and seized 
the baby, she would have been drowned. As it 
was, Johnny sank the third time, but Mr. Jones's 
man fished him out with the hay-fork, and, when 
we had rolled him on a barrel for a couple of 
hours or so, he gradually resumed conscious- 
ness.” 


“Charming!” exclaimed Mr. Stover. “Any 
more delightful experiences ?” 

“No, I believe that was all. I have some pa- 
= here for you, though,” said Mrs. Stover, 

ling in her pocket. “Here is Mr. Perkins’s 
claim for damages; eight hundred dollars; here 
*s Mr. Jones’s notiee of a suit for two thousand 
dollars’ damages; here is a letter from mother, 
saying she is going @0 disinherit us, and Mr. 
vege man has been here eight times, asking 
or fifty dollars for rescuing Johnny and the 
baby. Nothing else has happened, | think.” 

Mr. Stover rose, and went out-of-doors to 
think. His general impression seemed to be 
that Mrs. Stover had a talent for finding enjoy- 
ment under difficulties. 


“Say, mister, I want a warrant right quick!” 
demanded an irate woman, as she dashed into 
police headquarters. 

“What do you want a warrant for?” asked 
the 

“ For my servant-girl. Has she any right 
to chase me around the house 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ That 's what I thought. Which of us hasa 
right to eat at the first table, she or me?” 

“ Why you, of course.” 

“So I sup I want to know if I have 
got to the with the cats, 
our nights in the week, whi ives parties 
in the kitchen?” a 
Rt awe not. Why don’t you discharge 


“T can’t get near enough. Say, does the law 
justify her in using my false teeth to draw t 
tacks, and making me shin around with nothing 
on but a hair-pin and a sore throat, while she 
wears my clothes toa wake?” 

“I don’t believe it does.” 

“So I concluded. Give me a warrant.” 

“Can't get any warrant here. You "ll have to 
go before the judge in the morning.” 

“Will, eh? ell, I won’t. If you think T ’m 
going to waste any more time lawing with that 
girl, vou ’re left. Tomorrow morning the oil-can 
will be left alongside the kitchen stove, and, if 
you find a job lot of legs and backbone around 
your precinct, you can make up your mind that 
the girl is out of a Job, and I’m busy collecting the 
insurance. You hear this eviremins 

And she left, the sergeant wondering if even 
dynamite would have any effect on a girl who 


' could get the best of that woman. 


Cousin Kate was a sweet, wide-awake beauty of 
about seventeen, and she took it into her head to 
go down on Long Island to see some relations of 


hers who had the misfortune to live there. 
Among those relations there chanced to be a 
young swain, who had seen Kate on a previous 
occasion, and, seeing, fell deeply in love with her. 
He called at the house on the evening of her ar- 
rival, and she met him on the piazza, where she 
was enjoying the evening air in company with 
two or three of her friends. 

The poor fellow was so bashful that he could 
not find his tongue for some time. At length he 
stammered out, — 

“ How ’s your mother?” 

“ Quite well, thank you.” 

Another silence on the a of nee during 
which Kate and her friends did the best they 
could to relieve the monotony. After waiting 
about fifteen minutes for him to commence to 
make himself agreeable, he again broke the si- 
lence by, — 

“ How ‘s your father?” 

Which was answered much in the same man- 
ner as the first one, and then followed another 
silence like the other. 

“ How ’s your father and mother?” again put 
in the bashful lover, 

“ Quite well, both of them.” 

This was followed by an exchange of glances, 
and a suppressed smile. 

This lasted some ten minutes more, during 
which Josh was fidgeting in his seat, stroking his 
Sunday hat. But at length another question 


came, — 
“ How ’s your ts?” 
This produced an. explosion that made the 
ring. 


On Sunday last there were about a ‘dozen of 


| Carson’s crack fishermen at the Mexican dam. 


Mr. Gilligan and Gus Lewis headed the crowd. 
There are many persons who fish at the dam who 
never think of casting their lines without first 
etting the opinion of Lewis or Gilligan as to the 
t locality. On Sunday, just as the two ex- 
perts were getting ready to fish, an old wagon 
drove up, containing an old farmer and his fami- 
ly. He tied his horses to a tree, and then pulling 
out a crooked hickory pole, proceeded to tie a 
line to the end. 

“Wonder if the old coon is going to come 
here and scare all the fish away by splashing wa- 
ter pet Lewis. 

does our all ‘or today,” 
said Gilligan. 4 

Suddenly an idea struck Gilligan. He told 
Lewis he would get the man anchored near some 
stagnant pool where a trout would never think 
of coming, and thus keep him away from the 
good places. The man was just getting his 
tackle in shape as Gilligan strolled slowly up. 

“Going to try yer luck ?” 

“ Thought I would.” 

“ Ever fish much ?” 

“Back in the States, abont twelve years ago, 
for bull-heads, suckers, and such.” 

“You can’t catch anything with that pole. 
Where is your reel?” 

“Never use em. I jest yank ’em right over 
my head.” 

“ Your hook is big for the season.” 

“ All I got.” 

Gilligan hated to see a man fish with such 
tackle, and offered him hooks and leaders; but 
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the old fellow said he would be sure to bust 
them, and he would rather use old tackle, he 
was used to. He tied a nail to the line, and 
then 1 out a box of worms, 

“ You can’t use worms here, on a day like this. 
You must use a brown hackle fly, with a little 
red on the body,” said Gilligan. 

“Don’t go much on your new-fangled flies. 
Worms is my best hold.” 

“ That is not a bad place.” 

Pointing to a spot where there was not a ripple 
or any sign of current. 

“Jest the place I was going to tackle,” said 
the man. 

Gilligan went down, and told Lewis he had 
got the old fellow fixed where he would not get 
a bite in six months. 

“It amuses me to see those green fishermen 
bring their old-fashioned lines and hickory poles, 
and fool away their time expecting to catch fish. 
Thunder! If he hasn’t landed one a fot long !” 
exclaimed Lewis. 

Sure enough, he had his fish on the bank, and 
it was a two-pounder. Probably he would not 
happen to do that again in six months. 

The two experts continued to fish, wondering 
how a troutever strayed into such water, and, in 
about five minutes, another trout described a 
half circle round the old man’s head. 

He threw the fish on the bank above him, and 
his wife took it off the line, and baited the hook, 
and then he just slammed the tackle into the wa- 
teras if he. was threshing wheat. He kept this 
up for a couple of hours, and when he wound 
up his line he had thirteen fine trout, while the 
others had failed to get a nibble. 

“You were right about that place, stranger,” 
he said to Gilligan. “I have got some worms 
left, if you think you need them. How ’ve you 
been Faggot along up here ?” 

“We a’n’t after trout,” said Lewis, “we are 
just catching minnows to bait with this evening.” 


NUMERICALLY CORRECT. 
The fair Euphemia Brown is 1, 
And quickly 2 the church she hies, 
Wi 3s0n for the hasty act 
Beg her ardent lover's eyes. 
“If 5 to meet your irate pa, 
I fear ’t will make me 6,” said he, 
“ Unless this 7ly plan of ours 
Should culmin8 auspiciously. 
O Fate! be but in this beg! 
1 o nothing more from thee.” 


| 

The editor was sitting in his revolving, cane- 
bottomed chair, when Tornado Tom, the travel- 
ing terror of Texas, came in, and demanded re- 
traction of the statement that he had swindled 
an orphan out of four dollars. 

“It ’s a lie clear through,” said the terror, 
striking the table with hic fist. “I’m as good a 
man as smells the atmosphere in this section.”* 

“Perhaps you are better,” said the editor, 
meekly, 

“ My record "ll compare favorably with yourn,” 
said the terror, with a sneer. “Perhaps there 
are a few little back rackets in vour life, sir, 
would n’t bear a microscopic investigation.” 


“O sir,” said the editor, visibly agitated, “ don’t 
recall the past, don’t bring up the memories of 
the tomb. I know I’ve led hard life, I don’t 
deny it. I killed Shorty Barnes, the Bowery buy 
of New York; hacked him all to pieces with a 
knife. I have atoned for it athousand times. I 
blew a man’s head off, at a —— in Kentucky, 
and bitterly have I repented of my folly. I slew 
a lot of inoffensive citizens of Omaha, over a pal- 
try four-dollar pot, simply because I got excited. 
Oh! could I but cheat the tomb of the men I 
have placed in its maw I would be happy. But 
it was all owing tomy high temper and lack of 
early training. I know that I have been wav- 
ward, wicked, and you have a right to come here, 
and recall those unhappy memories, but it ’s 
mean for all that. Nobody with a heart would 
treat a man like you have me. Don’t leave, 
stranger, I ‘Il tell you all. I sawed a man’s 
head off with an old army saber, just for” — 

The Texas terror was down-stairs, and half 
way around the corner, while the editor, taking a 
fresh chew of rattlesnake twist, continued his 
peaceful vocation quietly as a law-abiding citizen. 


In one respect, at least, Butterford can’t 
abreast of the times, — he does n’t “ catch on 
to current slang. He cannot remember it, and 
if he could he would know as little how to han- 
die it as does the Hottentot of the use of the 
pocket check-book. 

Shortly after his return from the country, he 
had occasion to enter a counting-room where his 
face is not wholly unknown. After several 
greetings, the cashier, who was busy with a pile 
of money, looked up, and exclaimed, — 

“Hallva, Butterford! that you? Have n’t 
seen you for an age. Been abroad?” 

“No,” answered LButterford. “I have not 
been abroad, but my sister Maud” — 

“Ahem!” interrupted the second book-keep- 
er. 

And the sentiment was so generally echoed, 
that the “firm,” in the private office, seriously 
meditated free troches for the crowd. 

Butterford paused a moment, deploring the ef- 
fects of the recent cool weather, and then re- 
sumed, — 

“No, I have n’t been abroad yet, but my sis- 
ter ” 

“ Oh, give us fresh!” implored the 

something 


Butterford stopped and eéyed the urchin in 
mild surprise. 

‘I have n't been abroad,” he began again, 
“ but my sis” — 

Here he paused, and regarded the singular be- 
haviour of the second book-keeper with uneasy 
suspicion. What disposal that young gentleman 
intended making of the paper-weights, hand- 
stamps, and other small articles he was furtively 
collecting, he could only guess. 

¢ tried for the fourth 
been abroad, but my sis- 


The head book-keeper brandished his ruler 
menacingly, and his able assistant, who had con- 


that | 


fiscated the cashier's sponge, discharged it, all 
| dripping, at Butterford’s jaw. His aim was un- 
erring; it struck the mark with force and precis- 
ion, crushing effectually the final effort. 
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Butterford is slow to anger, but his spirit can 
be aroused by patient and methodical abuse, and 
this time his persecutors had no cause to com- 
plain of non-success. He uttered no vitupera- 


tions, but he called up such a look of indigna- 
tion and contempt, blended in the usual propor- 
tions, and distributed it freely among those 
clerks, with a large third for the second book- 
keeper, that they were all troubled with alternate 
pangs of remorse and the side-ache for a week 
afterward. Then he faced stiffly tu the right- 


about, shuok the dust from his feet, and depart- 
ed. 


Ten days’ severe brain-work, an extended con- 
versation with three maiden aunts,and a half- 
minute interview with a boot-black, were needed 
to enlighten Butterford as to the reason why the 
boys would n’t let him tell them that, oe 
he had not been abroad, his Sister Maud thought 
such a trip might benefit his health. 


WITH REGARDS TO TOM HOOD. 
O Tom Hood! happy that you dared 
To tell, in flowing verse, 
Your sweetheart that for her you cared, 
And all her charms rehearse. 
“IT love you! I love you! 
'T is all that I can say.” 


What spirit, Tom, could move you 
To write in such a way ?”” 


Alas that I, an unloved bard, 
My love must not disclose, 
Nor dare to breathe the dear regard 
I feel for charming rose. 
“T love thec! I love thee! 
'T is all that I san say.” 
Shade of Tom Hood above me, 
I cannot write that way. 


I think I ’Ii dodge the question, Tom, 
By sending her your book, 
And mark this passage as a bomb, 
To burst when she shall look. 
“T love you! I love you! 
‘T is all that I can say.” 
May Tom Hood’s spirit move you 
To deign to look my way! 
Eutot Ryper. 


“ How long have I been in this measly old bar- 
racks?” ‘asked Mr. Spoopendyke, turning pain- 
fully in his bed, and gazing in a vague, half- 
dazed way toward a long line of antidotes on the 
mantel. 

“ About two weeks, dear,” said Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke, coming toward him with a bow! of gruel, 
and smiling pleasantly. “ The doctor says you 
are not likely to have another attack if you keep 
very quiet, and follow his instructions.” 

“Oh, he does, does he?” said Mr. S pen- 
dyke, making a vain effort to sit up, and falling 
back with a groan. “He says I won't have an- 
other attack? Now, what do you suppose the 
do *-gasted, bald-pated pill-roller knows about my 
case, any way? Perhaps you think he could 
make an Egyptian mummy dance a Highland 
fling, and put life into a cigarsign. All he needs 


is three bulletins a day and unlimited chin to be- 
come one of the leading physicians of the coun- 
try. T suppose if I take all that stuff up there I 
shall be born again, and see the next Centennial. 


What does that bone-sawing, blistering old ape 
know about the future, any way? How can he 
tell whether I ‘ll have another attack or not? 
Perhaps he will tell you the name of your next 
hushand, and the color of his hair, for fifty cents. 
Perhap; he is a dod-gasted Spiritualist. What 
*s that?” 

“ Gruel,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“ Cruel, always gruel,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, 
turning his face to the wall. “Do you imagine 
I'm a Sheltering Arms and St. John's guild ex- 
cursion thrown into one? Why don’t you tie a 
bib around my neck, get me a rubber to chew on, 
and put a rattle in my hand?” 

“But the doctor says you must not eat solid 
food at pres” — 

“Oh, I’m not to eat solid food,” said Mr. 
Spoopendyke, kicking viciously at the foot- 
board. “A diet of cannon balls and scrap iron 
won't agree with me. It won’t do for me to at- 
tempt digesting steel rails and bridge grinders. 
He thinks they won’t agree with me, does he? 
The measly old rattle-brained powder-mixer. 
Here, give me that stuff,” and Mr. Spoopendyke 
knocked the bow] out of his wife’s hands, spilling 
the contents over the bed-clothes, “ There, now 


I suppose you are satisfied,” he said, squirming 


over toward the wall, and digging his face in the 

pillow, while Mrs. Spoopendyke gathered up the 

ieces, and said it was so fortunate that the 
wl was only earthenware. 


Three or four old Confederate soldiers were 
seated in*front of a Galveston livery stable, tell- 
ing yarns. They got to fighting their battles 
over again, and, finally, they talked about the 
hard fare they had to put up with during the fra- 
tricidal struggle. One man told how he lived on 
an ear of corn a day, and gave his experience 
with quarter rations of lean mule meat at Vicks- 
burg, and so on, until each had told his tale of 
woe. Gilhooly waited patiently until they had 
got through, and then he spoke up, and said, — 

“ Gentlemen, [ ‘Il just tell you about a supper 
I had a few years ago on a Western Texas stock 
rancho, out on the Rio Frio, and if you don’t 
own I ‘ve suffered more than any of you, I ’ll 
treat the crowd.” f 

“Let ’s have it,” remarked one of the veter- 


ns. 

“Well,” said Gilhooly, “about two vears ago 
I was taking a trip through Western Texas for 
my health. I had run out of provisions, but just 
before dark I came to a mot of timber in which 
there was a small house. - In it there was an old 
woman and a young man,—her son. I told her 
I wished to stay all night, and she replied, — 

“* Stranger, we have n’t nothing fit for you to 
eat, but vou can spread your blanket on the gal- 
lery, and stay all night.’ 

“I told her I thought I could put up for one 
night on the fare she lived on every dav. After 
a while I was called to supper. It consisted of 
water in a tin cup,some cold corn bread, and 
some beef, which had been dried over a clothes- 
line, and fried in grease. I ate what I could, 


which was not much, for it did n’t taste very 
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nice, and, rolling myself up in my blankets, was 
about to go to sleep, when I was awakened by 
the arrival of the elder son, who had come in 
from herding cattle, and was very hungry. 

“* Mammy, I want my supper,’ he sai 

“* It's on the table, my son.’ 

“*Ha’n’t you got nothing but corn bread and 

water?’ 
“*No, my son. You must kill a beef next 


week. 

“He tackled the dry corn bread, but it was 
hard work, for presently he said, — 

“*Mammy, a’n’t you got no lard in the 
house 

“* No, my son.’ 

“After another struggle with the cold corn 
bread, which needed fabricating so bad, he once 
more appealed to his maternal, — 

“*™Mammy, have n’t you got a little piece of ba- 
con rind, or some grease of some kind ?’ 

“* Not a speck in the house.’ 

“Once more he sailed into the corn bread, but 
finally, as if grown desperate, he called out, — 

“Mammy, where ’s that lump of tallow Bob 
greases his sore ankle with?’ 

“* Done gone, sonny. The stranger ate it for 
supper.’ 

“ Now,” said Gilhooly, “ if any of you suffered 
any worse than that during the Confederacy, just 
sing out, and I "Il set’em up.” 


But they went out, one after another, shaking 
their heads. 


“ Have - any gud piannies ?” she asked, as 
she stepped into a piano wareroom on East Fif- 
teenth Street the other day, displaying a prosper- 
ous looking pocket-book. “I want wan fur me 
datter, who is comin’ home from the semetary 
wid-a finished eddication.” 
“What style of instrument do you prefer?” 


asked the clerk, displaying an upright. “ This 
pane is the double-patent-quadruple stringing- 
rd-never-stay-in-tune and celluloid keys.” 

“Och! never a happoth do I care about the 
shtoile, so long as it’s a strong case. Have ye 
any wid iron cases?” 

“ No, ma’am ; but all our cases are made extra 
strong.” 

“tlow much "!) you take for that pianner ?” 

“ Four hundred dollars, ma’am.” 

“ Do you sell on the tom plan?” 

“Yes, occasionally we sell to reliable pur- 
chasers on the installment plan. The install- 
ment on this piano would be fifteen dollars a 
month.” 

“ Will ye throw in a cover and sthule ?” 

“Hardly fair to ask it, ma'am; but we ‘ll 
throw in those articles this time. 

“ An’ a buk o° music ?” 

“Yes ; we won’t be mean abnuit it.” 

; Dy Now, if ye ll insure the pianner, I "Il take 
It. 


_ “Well, really, ma’am, the purchaser usually 
insures the instrument; but, to close the bargain, 
we "ll insure this piano, and take all risk.” 

You see, betwane me an’ you,” said she, after 


necessary papers, 


she had made her mark on the 


and deposited the first installment receipt in her 

om, “I’m glad to feel aisy about the insur- 
ance, as 1 want to get the better of me ole man, 
who tuk an oath that if I brought a piannie into 
the house he'd mash it up wid an axe, An’, 


faith, he 's the bi to do it the nixt toime he gets 
dhrunk.” 


“Why,” asked Ulysses, as he accompanied 
the swift-footed Achilles on his diurna! family 
marketing tour, “ why do you call your bu‘cher 


on 

The son of Peleus looked attentively at the 
flesher slicing off cutlers, to see that he did n’t 
get in three times as much bone as calf, and then 

lied, — 
is Saeckes he ’s the man at the veal.” 

The waster of cities sighed heavily, and, shak- 
ing his head gloomily, said he never did under- 
stand politics very well, and so, without coming 
to a vote, the house adjourned. 


“A FICKLE ONE.” 
Fortune, you have lately been 
Treating me unkindly, — 
You, who were my fancy’s queen, 
Whom I followed blindly. 


Once your love for me was strong ; 


Now you never trust me. 
Really, dear, you ’re going wrong: 
Fortune, you disgust me. 


Those were joyous moments when 
Fondness you affected : 
Now you flirt with other men, 


Leaving me neglected, 


Go, my girl, and have your fling: 
May be you ’Il discover 

Some day ’t was a cruel thing 
Thus to jilt your lover. 


Like the rest, you ’re full of wiles: 
First you fondly pet us, 

Greeting us with loving smiles, 
Then you soon forget us. 


Long ago I gave my heart 
Gladly to your keeping: 

Now my cherished dreams depart, — 
Pleasure ’s turned to weeping, 


Vanish quickly from my sight! 
Here you need n’t linger, — 

You, who, knowing well my plight, 
Never raise a finger. 


All my pleadings you evade, 
Though I ’ve oft caressed you. 

Fortune, you ’re a fickle jade: 
Truly I detest you. 
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SIGNALS OF DANGER. 


Disease, like the rattlesnake, usually gives fair warning 
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